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Preface 


ihe need for an organized guidance program in education has 
become imperative. World, national, and local conditions, and tech- 
nical developments have created tensions which are confusing or 
threatening to each individual as never before in our history. Great 
as the challenge now is to our way of education, in fact to our whole 
way of life, the democratic society remains one which is based upon 
concern for the ^vorth and dignity of each individual as well as need 
for his best productive efforts. It is this concern and this need that 
form the bases for guidance in the school. 

Because guidance is a responsibility of political and social leaders, 
educators, and parents, there is need for a view of its philosophy and 
functions which can reach the widest possible audience. We believe 
that awareness of the problems of guidance must come not only to 
education but to the community as well. The democratic society, 
which underlines the worth of the individual, depends upon a unique 
form of education. To make this education a realty, in turn, requires 
an organized program of guidance working in harmony with the com- 
munity out of which it emerges. The success that any guidance 
effort will enjoy depends upon the intelligent interest and participation 
of all personnel concerned. £V 

This book is an effort to present in proper peispecfiw four essentia} 
and inter-related parts of the guidance program; (1) understanding 
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of each individual by self and others; (2) knowledge of social needs 
and values in our technological society; (3) specialized guidance 
services which will assist all pupils to make wise plans and choices 
and healthy adjustments; and (4) provision of challenging educational 
experiences through curriculum and instruction. Thus, we believe 
that the book may be read with profit not only by the specialists in 
guidance but also by all those concerned with the central purpose of 
education: the optimum development of mature and productive citi- 
zens to take their places in a free society. 

More specifically, this textbook was written for use in introductor)' 
courses in guidance, counseling, and pupil personnel work. It should 
help teachers (who usually constitute the largest segment of such 
courses), advisers, counselors, and administrators in their grappling 
with problems of guidance. Basic concepts and illustrations have 
been chosen which apply to hodi elementary and secondary levels. 

We have attempted to keep our own biases to a minimum. We 
have tried to make clear that ours is a philosophy of eclecticism with 
respect to the guidance function. Such a view literally necessitates 
arbitrary selection of materials since the joining of opposing view- 
points can hardly be done otherwise. There exists always the danger 
of oversimplification in selecting what is considered best in the dif- 
ferent points of view. The results will have to justify the selections 
we have made. There was no desire, however, to construct a pattern 
merely for the sake of the pattern itself. Wherever contradictions 
arose these were set forth as such and included in the body of the text. 

A word should he added here concerning the inclusion of back- 
ground materials relating to the philosophical and scientific bases of 
guidance. It is highly unlikely that an examination of the nature and 
organization of guidance as a movement in its own right can he effec- 
tive without an understanding of these principles out of which it 
emerged and which give it meaning today. 

Many people have been of invaluable assistance in the evolvement 
of this book. Our thanks go to all of them. Special thanks, however, 
must go to David Bilovsky, John Dahl, John Lallas, Robert Moxman, 
Marjorie Morrison, and Seymour Stein; also to Arthur Coladarci for 
his helpful suggestions; and above all to Dorothy Mortensen who did 
all of the typing and clerical work. 


Pasadena, California 
January 5, 1959 


Donald G. Mortensen 
Allen M. Schmuller 
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Introduction to Quidance 


G 

uidance is a comparatively new field — within the larger and 
more inclusive field of education — and many of its concepts are still 
to be adequately defined and stabilized. From one viewpoint 
guidance clearly embraces all of education; from another, it is seen as 
a specialized service whose primary concern is uith the individual. 
In gcncraL however, giiidanco has been accepted as the personaliza- ' 
tion of education both in theory and in practice. 

A more specific way for summing up the guidance function is in 
terms of the enhancement of individual growth and development. 
For it is true that guidance seeks to insure on all levels of the cduca* 
tional process those conditions necessary' to the improvement of every 
student 

Considered from this wewpoint, guidance may be defincd_as_t/tn f 
jygrt of the total educational progrom that helps provide the vcTsona l 
^por tunitics atul sp ecialized staff .’trrviccs hit tchich each indicidna l 
develop tolhc piUcst of his ohili ti cs <tnd capocitic.'rJn terms o f 
^ic flcinocratic idroTT Tliis definition, then, implies that the individual 
has not only certain rights but aho dhtinct rcspomibillties wiUiin the 
cArmacrari'c sixaety. Ic iixrpficv fctrCffcr (a acMctv tfic gU’jA oS 
guid.ince requires that pupils, parents, teachers, guicLincc specialists, 
school administrators, school 1>oard members, and the community must 
work ciwjveratively together as a team. 


3 





4 ■ GUIDANCE IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS 


The Need for Guidance 

The need for guidance in today’s schools has ^o\vn out of a tradi- 
tional American belief in educational opportunity for all. As the 
practical expression of this belief, guidance serves as a primary 
means for providing the contact and help needed in the school on a 
persoruil level. Through guidance the individual is helped to develop 
in ways that will enable him (1) to strengthen the use of his own 
abilities, (2) to make wise choices, and (3) to face the problems he 
will encounter in and out of school. This strengthening of the in- 
dividuals determination and power to use his own abilities becomes, 
then, the central function of guidance. 

The changes in American society will no doubt continue to make 
wide and unprecedented demands in the areas of occupational, educa- 
tional, community, and family life. MobiUuj and specialization are 
now the distinguishing characteristics of a constantly expanding 
population. 

Mass migrations from one area of the land to the other (chiefly from 
East to West) have had a profound effect upon family and com- 
munity life. Such migrations have resulted in noticeably reduced 
social controls and civic responsibility. Moving about, with all its 
attractions, can hardly provide the kind of stability found in die 
settled community. On the more posib’ve side, however, has come 
increased productivity, as well as a higher standard of living generally. 

Increased productivity has also brought about a further extension of 
specialization in such revolutionary areas as nuclear development, 
automation, and the conquest of space. This condition has, in turn, 
called for more and more skilled people and collaterally for improved 
educational facilities to insure the availability of such people. Our 
security, in fact, our very survival as a nation, according to our leaders, 
now depends in great part upon the continued supply of first-rank 
scientists. 

'^e ever-growing complexity and interdependence of our urban 
society has brought about new analyses of our value-systems as well 
as new adjustments for every individual. These considerations imply 
further expansion of education into the realms of both the family and 
the community. Certainly if these problems are not resolved ade- 
quately the individual will cease to have the importance needed in a 
democratic society. A way must be found not only to preserve in- 
dividualism but to provide eacsh person with an effective role in our 
society regardless of how conditions change. Anticipating this emer- 
gency, the White House Conference in 1955, stated; “Our schools are 
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asked to teach skills currently needed hy the nation, but never at the 
expense of the individual. This policy of encouraging each child to 
develop his individual talents will be of tiie greatest use to the nation, 
for in the long run, if no talent is wasted in our land, no skill will be 
lacking/*^ 

A description of some of the happenings in one community may 
illustrate die need for a guidance program. 


Many new people are moving into the community. Some are seeking 
suburban living and others are coming to work in the new industries and 
businesses. (The community had restricted industry to light manufactur- 
ing; design and production of small instruments and electronic materials 
are encouraged.) 

The old families have privately expressed anxiety about their adolescent 
children dating some of the teen-age sons and daughters of the new resi- 
dents. According to the chief of police, there are now too many undis- 
ciplined youths who have too much money to spend and time to waste. 

The increase in school enrollments is more rapid than the school district 
is prepared for. Increased taxes and school bonds are frequently talked 
about, especially before a forthcoming election. The pupil-teacher ratio in 
both the elementary and high schools is nearer forty than thirty. Teachers 
are complaining, not only about overcrowding, but about pressures from 
parents. There is talk of getting a new superintendent. Some parents are 
wondering what the schools are trying to do, any\vay. 

The teachers in one elementary school feel that they are getting most of 
the “undesirables.” Three or four dferupWve pupils in each dass are taking 
all of the pleasure out of teaching. In addition, there seem to be more 
different children: one little boy is partially sighted; another is cerebral 
palsied. Even the gifted children present an additional teaching load. 

The teachers in the high school are concerned with adequate standards. 
There appear to be too many slow readers or pupils with negative attitudes 
toward study. Even some of the graduates who have gone to college 
state that they were not challenged in high school; nor did they leam 
how to budget their time, take proper notes, and meet the higher standards 
of college- On the other hand, there is a high percentage of high school 
graduates going on to college, Beports in the newspapers about former 
students have indicated that several are making outstanding records. 

The pupils seem to have their individual problems; although the prob- 
lems may not be underetood and accepted by their owners. Three ex- 
amples follow: 

1. One junior high school girl in her autobiography, written for an 
English class, stated (and these are her exact words) : 

’ Reporte<l by Paul J. ^^^snef, ‘The New School," Fhl Delta Kappan, 
XXXVII ( January 1930), p. 183. ( Italics an the author’s. ) 
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"Junior High! man was I some body now. But I wrong only I could 
not see right then I had to every body tell me I wasn’t nobody. Yes! I 
could of been someone they everybody looked up to. but I didnt go 
about in the right way. I wanted every thing my way. I thought I could 
make every one like me. but I was wrong, school had been started about 
a month and half when I ditched, it really wasnt my first time, but the 
second, I had ditched school once before. When I was in sixth, but it was 
only a half of a day. Here I was going to ditch a whole day, go up town 
with them, eta, drink cokes, and smoke, been smoking for almost year 
ever since the 6th grade only my folks didn’t it at the time . . . 

2. Each afternoon the group of popular girls at the Junior high school 
are spending considerable time consuming excessive amounts of candy and 
other sweets. Their conversations indicate they are greatly concerned 
about the problems involved in early dating, and how to keep up with their 
studies in addition to all of their activities. 

3. Many of the boys and girls in the elementary schools seem to be un- 
able to find challenging activities for their free time after school and during 
the summer months. In fact. Chuck C., one of the brightest youngsters 
In the fifth grade is shunned by most of the parents in the neighborhood 
because os someone said, "He could dream up some of the damndest things 
to do.” 

In another situation, it is noted that many of the older citizens of the 
community are asking the recreation dep.nrtment, the adult evening pro- 
gram at the high schools, or the churches to provide something for them 
that they might feel wanted as contributing members of the community. 

In one area of to\vn where the houses are getting old and the yards are 
not as well kept as in other neighborhoods, there seems to be some feeling 
that this is where delinquenc}’ is breeding. 


Relation of Guidance to Education 

Guidance, as defined in this boot, is part nf the larger and more 
I inclusive social institution of educaUon. Thus the major objectives of 
miidance and of the school are identical: the preparation of desirable 
'^citizens who accept effective roles in our society. This identity of 
goals is underscored by a recent statement issued under the auspices 
of the California State Department of Education: “Tlie outlooks, in- 
sights atlihides, appreciaUons, and behaviors that children acquire 
nnd the facility with which they employ patterns of action which make 
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Fig. 1—1. The Educational Process. 
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Optimum devefopment 
of each ifidinduai, 
according to his 
abilities, interests, 
and values 


them effective members of society depend upon the guidance they are 
given.”* 


Differences between Guidance and Education. Whereas the goals of 
guidance are the same as the goals of education that emphasize in- 
dividual development and competence, there are vertj important dis- 
tinctions between the specialized personnel and services of guidance 
and of other areas of education. Perhaps this difference can best be 
explained by first demarcating the areas of education and then setting 
forth the specialized area of pupil personnel ^vork' and guidance. It 
is assumed, and most educators concur, that the educative process 
may be separated into three well-defined areas. (See Fig. 1-1.) 

1. Instructional. All phases of teaching whidi are involved in im- 
parting knowledge, skills, and attitudes to pupils are included. 

2. Administrative or leadership. This is the area where respon- 
sibility and authority for the functioning of the educational process 
are placed. Many problems such as planning, budgeting, staffing, 
building, and superv’ising are involved. 

3. Pupil personnel (and guidance). It is in this new area of educa- 
tion that specialized personnel arc required to perform the services 
and functions needed to make certain, in a complex socicty\ those 
opportunities every pupil deserves or requires for maximum develop- 
ment The acceptance of pupil personnel scr\'iccs as n separate and 
respected area of the educational process in no way reduces their 

* Teachers Guide to Education In Earhj ChltdhocKl, p. 175. Cornpllwl hy fhc 
nurv.nu of Ktementarj’ Education under dir dfrcctinn of ttie St-nte Curricttlufii 
Coinmisvfon. Csdlfomfa State Dcp.artincnt of EcJncafion, 1056. 
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g. Home-community-school 
< h. Occupational and educational information 
^ i. Placement and follow-up* 

It will soon be apparent that the services subsumed under headings 
b, c, e, h, and i are the same as the guidance services quoted from 
Erickson just previously. 

Another method for classifying pupil personnel work is through 
different areas of specialization. Such a classification is not to be 
interpreted as meaning that these areas should be handled only by 
specialists. Instead, graduate training programs should be developed 
to train people who will serve the complex needs of the pupils in our 
society. These services and specialists® can he siunmed up as follows: 

a. Guidance services — school counselors. 

b. Psychological services — school psychometrists and psychologists. 

c. Health services — nurses, physicians, psychiatrists. 

d. Attendance services — registrars, attendance workers, etc. 

e. Social-^vork services — school social workers. 

Student personnel services Is the inclusive term applied to equiva- 
lent pupil-personnel-services functions in the colleges. Deans of 
students, in addition to performing those services just listed, usually 
supervise financial assistance to students, student housing, and student 
activities. 

Related areas. Special education Avith its specialists and services 
for training the mentally retarded; visually, aurally, and physically 
handicapped; gifted; and other exceptional children is a closely re- 
lated area. While some school districts combine their special-educa- 
tion facilities with pupil personnel services, the majority have thus far 
included them as part of the instruction services. 

Remedial instruction and speech correction are rightly considered 
as in the instructional field even though they are more closely related 
to personnel functions. 

Sup ervision of 'stude nt or extracurricular activ ities has been va r- 
imi siy assigned to staff members in the aQministrative, instructiona l, 

~or personnel fields. 

'investigation and punishment of violators of sdiool rules or dis~ 

cipUnartf cases are regarded as an administrative responsibility. 

Diagnosis and treatment of the individuar as a pers^ with behavior 
problcn^, however, arc c^side red to be pupiTi^rsonnel f»nctions7 

* U.S. OfGce of Education, Federal Scojritj’ Agency, Pu;iii rcrsonncl Services 
In Elementary and Secondary Schools, Circular No, 325, U.S. Cov'cmmcnt Print- 
ing Office, Washington, J951. 

* See ChapJenr 2 and 3 for additional InfonnaUon conceminfj these speefaJists. 
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In the process of insuring effective assistance for the individual 
specialized personnel and services are distinctly necessary. ^ Special- 
ized services require both professional workers and supervisors. As 
such they must be recognized as a unique and fadlitative pupil 
personnel function of the educational process. 


Functions of Guidance 

The following functions submitted by the authors of the present 
book were selected to serve as common bases for the understanding 
of the goals and services of guidance by teachers, administrators, and 
pupil personnel specialists, as well as by the people in the community. 
These functions have proper regard for age group and specific need 
and are applicable on all levels of education. 

They represent “areas of agreement” from the fields of education, 
medicine, social work, psychology, and other “helping professions.” 
The historical development of guidance is shot through with contri- 
butions from many allied disdplines. An examination of functions 
considered basic to guidance can hardly be effective without an under- 
standing of those influences which made guidance possible in the first 
place. 

Originally guidance workers emphasized the remedial aspects of 
their field. The “problem child” became the focus of interest quite 
often to the exclusion of children with normal problems. The litera- 
ture during this “remediation” period was heavily weighted with the 
problem approach. The emphasis now is upon the optimum develop- 
ment of all pupils. The following three major functions of guidance 
point up these concerns: 


Understonding the Individual (Appraisal or Diagnostic). It has 
already been suggested in different ways that education is a means 
for stimulating the human personality to fullest expression. In order, 
however, to achieve this purpose, there must first be an understanding 
of what this personality is and how it operates. (Two chapters have 
been set aside to deal with this complex problem.) Guidance walks 
on one leg, so to speak; if the guidance worker lacks insight into how 
and why the individual behaves, prevention or treatment cannot be 
provided. Diagnosis must precede therapy; understanding must 
precede teaching and counseling. ® 

Tlie desideraUim in education is to establish such directed ex- 
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pcricnccs as will contribute to the clFcctivc development of the learner 
as a person. The attempts made by some guidance worker^ in the 
past to pump meaning into behavior solely as a result of paper-and- 
pcncil testing or an anecdotal report have militated against an ade- 
quate understanding of the pupil in terms of his individual develop- 
ment. It has been a primary concern of this work to explore the 
possibilities of personality development witliin the context of tlie 
greater educational process. Care has been taken, nevertheless, to 
make the necessary distinction between personality development as 
such and the effects of guidance on this development. The value of 
guidance is to be sought in practical results. Individuals will grow 
and develop in one way or another. Tlie add test lies in understand- 
ing how to guide such development in terms of accepted goals. 

To successfully understand the individual it is evident that in- 
dividual inventory, analysis, or appraisal ^vill be necessary. Such a 
step, obviously, must be taken by the specialist before he can provide 
assistance to those he seeks to help. 

Preventive-Devefopmentat. These functions are combined under 
one heading since they describe two sides of the same coin. Preven- 
tion seeks to avoid impairment or breakdo\vn of the individual by 
providing healthy influences; developmental guidance seeks to estab- 
lish ways of thinking and acting which will help each individual to 
develop optimally — thus precluding serious problems. 

By thus combining the preventive and developmental aspects of 
guidance any implications that problems are to be avoided or that 
individuals are coddled are silenced. 

The individual must early be taught that he can not make a habit 
of running away from his problems. The classroom and counselor’s 
oiBce must be places where “problem-solving” is a fundamental feature 
of learning. Improvement in ability to solve problems comes about 
through instruction which challenges but does not overwhelm the 
student. 

Where instruction is provided for all children who are educable 
teachers, administrators, and guidance specialists must all combine to 
insure a program of experiences which are designed to strengthen the 
learners abilities and confidence. Helping the instructional staff to 
adapt the community-prescribed curriculum for the development of 
each pupil becomes then a major aspect of guidance. 

Orientation, information, health, counseling, and other preventive- 
developmental services are offered as ways to provide accurate in- 
formation about schools, jobs, and essential life experiences. Not 
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only do innoculation against disease and opportunity for individual 
counseling help each child rise to the heights possible to him but 
such help prevents both physical and mental impairment. 

Helping the Individual to Improve His Adjustment (Remediation or 
Correction). Despite the most inclusive guidance programs it seems 
that for the foreseeable future, at least, there will be those who re- 
quire further support and direction. All individuals at one time or 
another need some help, the difference being in degree rather than 
kind. The emphasis on continuity in the guidance program thus be- 
comes evident. 

The prevention of maladjustment presents itself as the ideal situa- 
tion. In a number of cases, however, preventive measures may not 
be sufficient. It is at this stage that corrective measures must be 
sought. It is well to point out at this juncture that even in correction 
the aim still is to strengthen the individual’s own problem-solving 
abilities. 

For the extreme cases of maladjustment, specialists both in the 
school and from the community will have to be brought into the 
guidance program. Some individuals, however, can be helped merely 
through access to needed information. Still others can be effectively 
helped through the services of the counselor. 

Real and lasting Improvement emerges from the indloiduars ottm 
understanding and efforts to improve. The person who has been 
helped to modify his behavior so as to avoid possible delinquency or 
mental illness represents untold savings in human resources and com- 
munity funds — a fact tragically evidenced by our overcrowded penal 
institutions and hospitals. 

It is in this area of treatment, i.e., improvement of individual adjust- 
ment, that specialists are particularly required. Skilled psychologists, 
social workers, and psychiatrists are increasingly needed in the schools 
and clinics to provide individual counseling and therapy as well as to 
give direction for the provision of therapeutic activities within the 
school. (See Table 1-1 for an over-all view of guidance-personnel 
work. ) 


Theory and Practice 

It is one of the more singular features of the American educational 
scene that the foundations of guidance are so little understood that 
theory and practice are regarded as having little or no relationship to 
each other. It is not that the theoretical bases of guidance have failed 
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to come under intense scrutiny and criticism. To the conbary, there 
have been genuinely creditable efforts to analyze the problem. ^ 
Whatever the previous circumstances, there exists at this point a 
need for an examination of the structure and nature of guidance as 
well as of its procedures. Though such a need is evident, there are 
many persons, both in education and outside of it, who have come to 
doubt or speculate whether the relationship between the two can be 
clarified. It is certainly possible, however, to take the preliminary 
steps toward an analysis of guidance within the framework of tlie 
educational process. It is these first steps which comprise the bulk 
of the chapters which lie ahead. 

There has arisen the happy realization that neither theory nor 
method can any longer function effectively alone. Methods of 
guidance are, in fact, based upon certain theoretical approaches or 
ways of thinking. To ignore these ways is to plunge ahead in the 
dark. The theoretic foundation of guidance must be understood be- 
fore guidance can be effectively used. The old sage Vitruvius ex- 
pressed it excellently by writing that “He who is theoretic as well as 
practical is therefore doubly armed: able not only to prove the pro- 
priety of his design, but equally so to carry it into execution.” 


Techniques of Guidance 

Techniques o£ guidance may be defined as organized methods for 
helping in the appraisal and subsequent adjustment of the indioidual. 
They can not in themselves provide a complete solution to the prob- 
lems of guidance. Too often, techniques of guidance have tended to 
become a ‘ bag of tricks” dragged in on every occasion. When used 
without proper appreciaUon of the problems involved, such pro- 
cedures have seldom proved of value. 

Guidance techniques, of course, will vary with the particular phase 
of guidance in use. For instance, the individual interview may be 
employed not only as a therapeuUc technique by the clinical psycholo- 
gist, but also as a procedure whereby a teacher can receive and impart 
certain information in his classroom. In terms o£ their diversified 
uses techniques of guidance may be classified as (1) techniques o£ 
understanding, (2) techniques of prevention, and (3) techniques of 
adjustment. All three kinds are interrelated and may be used singly 
or in combination depending upon the specific circumstances. 

Techniques of guidance should be used always in terms of the 
larger goals. Guidance of the individual implies the individual’s 
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understanding of and cooperation in the use of techniques. For ex- 
ample, the immediate purpose of mechanical-aptitude tests is to 
measure fitness for certain tasksj the over-all purpose is adjustment of 
the individual in terms of more effective living. Guidance techniques 
are "tvvo-way” constructions and involve mutual trust and confidence 
on the part of both guidance worker and those whom he is seeking to 
help. 


Limitations of Guidance 

All along there has been a tendency on the part of some lay people 
and even teachers and other professionally trained persons to fail to 
recognize that guidance, counseling, and pupil personnel services in 
general are limited in what they can do. Guidance services are not 
“cure-alls” for everything. Some of the factors which must be recog- 
nized in defining the limitations of guidance are: 

1. Guidance has been and still is hmited by lack of personnel and 
facilities as well as time to provide many of the services expected of it. 
Any fair appraisal of future prospects can not be too optimistic. More 
effective means for stretching what time and facih'ties are available 
will have to be found or improvised. 

2. Guidance is not a panacea for all educational problems. The 
scope of guidance must be described to the public in realistic terms. 
“Send the child to the counselor” has too often been employed as if it 
were an incantation possessing magical powers. Guidance is but one 
of the means education employs for personalizing its services and 
goals. It is unrealistic to believe that guidance can or should solve 
all the problems of education. 

3. The area of psychological testing has been in many instances 
oversold. Testing instruments employed by a skilled worker are both 
useful and necessary. In the bands of someone untrained in this 
complex area, however, they may even become dangerous. A worker, 
it is true, may be only as good as his tools, but this implies knowledge 
of those tools, and even more important, of their purpose. 

4. Conditions of living are too complex for any one person to re- 
solve tile problems of anotlier in any simple setting, or for that matter, 
even in a whole series of therapeutic situah’ons. Guidance is able to 
furnish much of the insight needed for resolWng tlic individual’s 
problems but such insight needs to be used in terms of tlie over-all 
effort. 

5. Guidance, as interpreted in the school, is presently unable to 
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provide the professional services required for the pupil who has severe 
problems of maladjustment. These and like problems come both 
logically and legally within the province of outside agencies and per- 
sonnel designed to cope with them. Grave harm may result from 
treatment of the individual by those unqualified to do so. Guidance 
workers serve an extremely useful function when they become able to 
recognize the extreme cases and cooperate with the specialists in deal- 
ing with them. 

6. Guidance services have thus far not been organized or ad- 
ministered effectively on a wide enough level. The choice of workers 
to set up this organization and to administer the program is an espe- 
cially perplexing problem. The heterogeneity of the American school 
will, inevitably, make for a broad selection of programs and personnel. 
Guidance services can only operate effectively as they are given def- 
inite and workable plans of organization and administrative support. 
Too often it must be said guidance has been a case of “the blind lead- 
ing the blind” At this time the lack of planning still limits the 
guidance program in many areas of our country. 


Summary of Concepts Basic to the Guidance Function 

Any program of education, whether expressed through guidance or 
otherwise, requires certain concepts, certain ways of thinking to give 
it meaning and purpose. Guidance programs are built upon a founda- 
tion of such concepts, a foundation which becomes implicit in the 
educational process. Guidance theory must precede guidance prac- 
tice. The philosophy of guidance is part of the philosophy of educa- 
tion and also die philosophy of the free society out of which both 
functions emerge. The following considerations appear to be req- 
uisite to the guidance effort. 

1 . Guidance Has Goals. Derived from the Needs and Values of a 
Democratic Community ond Notion. The goals of the culture generally, 
and of the local community specifically, form the basic foundations 
upon which the philosophy of guidance is based. Any examination 
of guidance practices will bear out this viewpoint. Guidance was 
given its major impetus by the needs of a society transformed by in- 
dustrial advancement. When traditional methods of education 
proved no longer adequate to deal with the problem, other methods 
were brought in to meet the pressing demands made by industry and 
business generally. Educational opportunity for every citizen has 
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become a cherished belief in America. It is this belief which guidance 
seeks to translate into reality. 

2. Guidance Respects Individual Worth, Dignity, and Variation. The 

central point of a philosophy of guidance in the American school is 
respect for the worth and dignity of each individual — respect for his 
right to grow and to make choices according to his level of maturity 
or acceptance of responsibility (with opportunities provided to help 
him make wise choices). Guidance must, therefore, provide persona] 
opportunities for growth and development even for those individuals 
who, for one reason or another, vary from the accepted norms. 

A democratically oriented guidance program, however, will recog- 
nize the uniqueness of each individual, and will make certain that 
each one is provided with the opportunity to learn to whatever limits 
are possible for him. There is in education, which is a systematized 
institution, the necessity for observing sufficient uniformity of pro- 
cedure to make possible mutual understanding and agreement Tliis 
need brings up the problem of how to define individualism and where 
and how to provide for it within the framework of social acceptability. 
Guidance makes possible a program of education in which both in- 
dividuality and conformity, within the context of equality, not only 
are recognized but are encouraged. There is a direct connection 
between individual welfare and the purposes of democracy.* 

3. Guidonce (Pupil Personnel Work) Is a Recognized Area of Educa- 
tion. While guidance concepts and practices are integral parts of the 
educational effort, they are also unique and definable. Education is 
considered as the total process whereby the young are prepared for 
future roles in our democracy. Guidance or pupil personnel ^^wk 
provides certain services and functions which are distinct and dif- 
ferentiated from the other two areas of the educative process; instruc- 
tion and administration-leadership. Guidance has been found to func- 
tion most effectively when its purposes and specialized areas arc 
understood and respected by those involved in its progress. 

4. Guidance Employs Scientific Methods for Studying Behavior. 
Guidance, in line with the tenets of science, generally assumes tliat 

* In a recent work Djorpe .ind Schmullcr write; “In eras and societies in 
which there was little regard for the individual, concern with personality was 
natnrally submerged. Recent human problems and more democratic governments 
have preduced an increasing interest bi the individuaf and fu's rofe in soefeW." 

(L. P. TTliorpe and A. M. Scljmijllcr, PersonaUUj — An ItiterillscipUnanj ApprMch 
(Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Noslrand Co., 1958), p. 3.] 
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behavior is based upon a cause-and-effect relationship. Through the 
method of science guidance seeks to understand and predict individual 
behavior. In so doing, individual differences are emphasized and the 
person remains the focus of interest Research has demonstrated that 
behavior is subject to analysis and prediction. 

Scientific method is the key instrument of the guidance effort. 
Wliile there are no categorical definitions of eidier science or its 
method, its rationale is unquestioned: It represents an effort to derive 
objectively and systematically facts concerning the human being and 
the world in which he functions. Research in guidance is an effort 
to appraise the individual so that understanding and predicting his 
behavior becomes possible. 

To plan a course of action for a pupil or to urge him to do so with- 
out proper analysis of adequate data is both unscientific and unpro- 
fessional. 

5. Guidance Is Fundamentally a Preventive (Developmental) Function. 
Tile emphasis in guidance, as has already been pointed out more than 
once, is prevention of impairment to maturation rather than correction 
after such impairment has already taken place. This principle can not 
bo too warmly defended in any area of education. Untold resources 
in human effort and money have been used up because help was “too 
little and too late/’ Both scientific and social disciplines have demon- 
strated that it is possible to so guide human conduct that breakdown 
is prevented. Coincidentally, no area of medicine is now more 
honored than preventive medicine. If good preventive guidance prin- 
ciples are practiced, optimum development of the individual will 
result. 

6. Guidance Helps the Individual Improve, Grow, and Mature. Guid- 
ance, as does all of education, assumes that behavior is modifiable; 
that each person can grow, change, or improve in the direction of in- 
creased maturity. Were this not so, that is, if behavior could not be 
modified, education would have no reason for its own existence. 
Education, by definition, is concerned with change. Guidance is a 
means whereby such change con take place on a personal level. Re- 
search demonstrates how enriched environments have even in some 
cases helped raise I.Q. scores.’ Guidance emphasizes the establish- 

’Hctli L. Wellman. ‘Tlie Effect of Pre-School Attendance upon the I.O.,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 1 (1932), pp. 45-69. 

- "Iowa Studies on the Effects of Schooling." T/.Irty-nlnfl. Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education. 1940, Part II, pp. 377-399 
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ment of those conditions which provide room for optimum growtia 
and development. Guidance believes that each individual, according 
to his level of maturity, is responsible for his o\vn behavior. 

7. Guidance is Dependent upon Leadership. Strong administrative 
leadership is essential to insure proper guidance services and their 
integration in the total educab'onal process. There is no substitute 
for administrators who not only know how but why and where 
guidance is moving. 

Since a serious shortage presumably ^vill exist for some time, the 
short-term answer is in guidance-minded administration. School and 
college administrators are fortunately beginning to insist on more ade- 
quate training for personnel workers as well as for themselves. The 
cooperative nature of guidance programs points up the need for 
leaders who have won the respect of iheir colleagues by virtue of their 
competence and attitudes. The good administrator, dependent as he 
is upon the support of his staff, ^vill thus see that they too must be 
effectively trained for their jobs. 

8. Guidance Is Part of a Team Effort. Guidance is not a matter of 
any one service or any one specialist Its purposes are definitely the 
concern of evetyone involved with rearing the child. The services 
which guidance provides may be the concern of certain specialists, but 
the guidance effort requires the help of many others. The school, for 
example, can do little without the cooperation of the home, and both 
institutions are part of the community from which they draw their 
values. Hence, there is a need for warm-hearted cooperation by all 
those taking part in guidance. 

Failure to win popular support and understanding of common 
problems is evidence that the purposes of guidance have not been 
properly disseminated. A guidance program stands or falls on tlie 
degree of cooperation it achieves on the part of tliose concerned. 

9. Guidance Services Are Professional. Tlie higher the standards a 
given profession maintains, the more likely becomes tlie possibility 
that its purposes will be fulfilled. In guidance, especially in the 
key area of counseling, there still exists a regretable lack of skilled 
workers. 

An attempt at ‘■professionalizing” the teacher, however, docs not 
give the teacher the compclcnc)' of a specialist. A teaclior may be 
considered to have contributed a fair share to the guidance program 
when he is aware of the purposes of guidance and of how these pur- 
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poses fit in witli classroom programs of instruction. It is dear enough 
that the most competent of teadiers will neither have the tune nor 
training needed to become a guidance speciaUst. If a teacher, how- 
ever, realizes his own limitations he is thereby in a better position to 
make the maximum use of his oivn sldll and training as weU as the 
services of the guidance specialist. 

That educational problems are growing more acute every day . has 
become a public cliche. Help is needed for the normal child as well 
as the growing number of maladjusted. If hopes for professionalizing 
guidance services are to be realized, standards of competence must 
be raised and enforced. To make such competencies desirable 
salaries wiW have to be raised all over the nation. In this way capable 
people will be attracted to a field which seemingly has been in con- 
fusion with respect to standards and salary levels. 


Summary 

This chapter has served to introduce the subject of guidance gen- 
erally. It has emphasized that education is an agency of society de- 
signed to carry out the values of that society. Guidance in education 
I is now considered as an instrument by which the growth and develop- 
\ ment of the child is given fullest ejqpression. Democracy implies, in 
fact insists upon, educational opportunities for everyone. This car- 
ries with it a corollary belief, namely, that every pupil can be edu- 
cated, given die proper conditions. These proper conditions guidance 
seeks to insure. 

A g^idaiice progcam. In modenv education, presupposes the exist- 
ence of certain beliefs — philosophical, psychological, sociological, etc. 
— which underlie it. It becomes necessary, then, to examine these 
beliefs and to clarify them for all those concerned with the problems 
so that the guidance program does not stray too far from the goals set 
up by a democratic society. 

Guidance is the most adequate and flexible means so far found for 
providing education with the refining services it needs. It has often 
proved the most efficient means of guiding individual pupils, giving 
direction to education, and saving both time and effort in important 
areas of instruction. Further, it is an effective method of integrating 
sc!\ool and community in a common purpose; it also provides the 
teacher with a means for revising her own procedures. The aim of 
guidance, generally, is through accepted procedures to assist each 
pupil in the school to find the life situation most suitable to his abili- 
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lies, feelings, and needs, and to guarantee this placement through as 
effective an educational program as is possible. 


Suggested Problems 

1. Look through a current newspaper and make a list of all stories or 
articles that deal with problems or trends in modem society. Discuss the 
implications these problems have for our system of education. 

2. In what sense may guidance be said to embrace all of education? 

3. Make a list of some of the problems you remember having faced while 
in junior and senior high school. Did you ask for help in solving any of 
these problems? To whom did you go for help? 

4. How many of the pupil personnel services listed in your text were 
available in the public schools you attended? Which of these services were 
particularly helpful to you? Why? 

5. During this semester keep a clipping 61e of all current articles you can 
find pertaining to education. You wiU be using these articles from time to 
time. 

6. Differentiate bet\veen education and guidance, guidance and counsel- 
ing, and counseling and teaching. 

7. In what way is guidance both a philosophy and a process? 
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chapter 2 


'Background to 
Quidance in Education 


h- T-i « 

JLhe previous chapter held that guidance (or pupil personnel 
work) represents both a point of view and an organized service. This 
second chapter examines the background out of which guidance de- 
veloped and from which it draws its meaning. Movements in edu- 
cation, as those in other social institutions, have not arisen like "Mi^ 
nerva fully armed” out of the head of any particular theoretician. 
Tiiese movements develop actually through the needs and problems 
of the society itself. Through understanding what these needs and 
problems are comes the insight so necessary to the conduct of guidance 


Guidance and the Democratic Concept 


A basic principle in guidance is concern with the worth and dignity 
of the individual. Thus far it has been the democratic society which 
has led all otiicrs in emphasizing this concern for the individual. Gos- 
nell wTites of the American society as follows: 

Foreign observers of American civilization have been impressed with the 
tremendous influence tlut the ideals oepressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence liavc upon Americin eveij'day life, vague as these ideals may be. 
American optimism, enterprise, sense of fair play, faith in its destiny, and 
high moral ideals may in part be attributed to the democratic creed. There 

AO 
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are plenty of evidences that many Americans fail to live up to tlje demo- 
cratic ideals, but this situation does not mean that they repudiate them as 
goals toward which they should strive.* 

In spite of differences which do exist there are, then, certain goals 
in our society upon which there may be found more or less common 
agreement. Some of these are: equal treatment before the law, 
equality of economic opportunity, political equality with respect to 
suffrage, and social equality as expressed at least through its ideals. 

The democratic society is characterized as one which is ever striv- 
ing to realize its ideals. As such it encourages human relationships 
that are based on mutual trust and respect. Further, democracy is 
seen as a system for making decisions on policy based on the consent 
of all those concerned. It has proved one of the most effective social 
forms by which a group may organize itself and make formal decisions 
concerned with the rights of even the least of its citizens. 


Educational Freedom in a Democracy 

In die democratic society, the pressures upon education are neither 
rigid nor confining. Parents, for example, are permitted to send their 
children to schools of their own choosing. The large number of pri- 
vate and parochial schools and the number of their vocal adherents 
are proof that American, school policy has been flexible and accommo- 
dating. Above all other considerations, however, our country has 
been a leader in die matter of local control of our educational insti- 
tutions. Decentralization has been traditionally emphasized and 
whenever there has been Federal aid given, such aid has not been 
accompanied by any absolute injunctions as to its local disposition. 
Government funds, at least up until now, have generally been used to 
implement local programs, not influence them unduly. 

Responsibility of Educotlon. Tlie mission of education is under- 
scored in terms of the importance of the individual in American so- 
ciety. Our society is one in which there is general agreement that it 
is possible to build a belter place in which to live and that education 
is one of the primary means to achie\'e this purpose. Tlicre is great 
faith here in such a possibility if it is approached in the right spirit and 
die right way. Tliis, of course, presupposes the fulfillment of one 

’ J. F. CosncIJ, Dcmocranj, The ThwhoUI of Freedom (New Vort: Tlie 
Tlonalil Company, 19-18), p. 5. 
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condition, namely, that the school possess the right philosophy and 
practices to insure the education of free men for a free society. 

In a government where many decisions and choices are made by 
majority vote, it is important that adequate information be made 
available to the citizenry. It is hardly sufficient for the people to be 
potentially intelligent; they must be armed with a sufficient amount 
of facts and experiences if they are to take a fair share in the respon- 
sibilities attendant upon a government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 


Guidance an Age-Old Problem 


The organized guidance program is of modem origin.® Through- 
out the centuries, however, thinkers have been concerned with this 
problem. For example, in Plato’s discourse on the ideal state, the 
Republic, there are found many allusions to the importance of fitting 
the citizen to his future task. According to this most famous of Greek 
philosophers a state such as he envisioned would rest upon the “di- 
versity of natures” among men, a condition which called for a divi- 
sion of the necessary labor required in the maintenance of government. 
In fact, Plato insisted that any ordered government was unthinkable 
without useful and competent workers upon which it could depend. 
The folloNving passage indicates his now-classic views on the subject: 

. . . the shoemaker was not allowed by us to be a husbandman, or a 
weaver, or a builder, in order that we might have our shoes well made; but 
to him and to every other worker was assigned one work for which he was 
by nature fitted, and at that he was to continue working all his life long 
and at no other; he was not to let opportunities slip, and then he would 
become a good workman. Now nothing can be more important than that 
the work should be well done .... No tools will make a skffied work- 
man, . . . nor be of any use to him who has not learned how to handle 
:hem, and has never bestowed any attention upon them.* 

Traxler describes the recent ori^ of organized guidance as follows: "Among 
animals and in primitive social orders, the guidance of youth is taken care of by 
the parents. Even in a fairly advanced civilization which maintains a certain 
homogeneity, the home can continue to be the chief guidance agency. Thus, in 
the largely agrarian society which obtained in the United States untU approxi- 
mately 1900, there was no keenly felt need for guidance other than that pro- 
videtl by the family.” A. E. Traxler. Techniques of Guidance (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945), p. 1 . 

(New York; Horace Liveright, 1927). Book 11. P- 
291. Trand. by Benjamin Jowett. 
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Man’s concern witli guiding the young is indeed an ancient one. 
■rom primitive tribe to modem industrial society survival and guid- 
nce” Lve gone hand-in-hand. How most effective^ to match human 
apacity will work opportunities has never posed the problem it does 
a our own time. Our present-day society, rvith its many altemahv^, 
ts high degree o{ specialization, and its near-fantastic pace of te - 
lolojcal changes makes unprecedented demands “P™ ^ ^ 
.ivinK today requires the willingness to adjust to change, to react 

positively and intelligently to om “^endo’r burden 

examination of the American school o ows. 


The American School 


■The American school has bee„^a~^^^^^ 

•. . 1 - 1 — 

L636, education ^s construed as a m^.^^ dominate pedagogy was 
af the mind. The maxim th __ successful teacher was usti- 

“Spare the rod and spoil the ch • discipline became the key to 

ally judged by his harshness. Formal discipline 

any training of the yo""?- mnsidered as evidence that the in- 

The quiet, obedient child was Any undue activity on the 

structor knew how to administer ® ‘ quickly, and doubtlessly 

part of some poor unfortunate sc ■ because the Puritan 

severely, repressed. Such a si a eradicating the 

concept of training the child “PP®^^ presumed to be endowed at 
sinfulness with which each c i ‘ , Qreek, Latin, and Scripture 

birth. Repetitious application to ^ ^bild of any possible 

was considered a certain means of nddmg 

errors. . , „n>iv “bad” — a belief which still 

The child was considered “'•''"'’J' disciplined more and more, 
clings to much of our thinking an ^^under the child rclicllcd 

Activity was frowned upon. » i American school ignored the 

against such treatment. For ye ,. j,j,d the need for such in- 

fundamental fact of human m ' , i lcsomo school experiences. 

dividuality to be expressed throng <,f |,s society, a s^cty 

The early American school was “fromicr spirit. Farm- 

haractcrizcd by simplicity m ni,i„«toVgin farming xvere 


naractenzea ny , 

ng \\*ns the major pursuit an ' 
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only limited by the time taken to travel to new land, land which then 
must have appeared without end. 

The Chonging Society. The War of 1812, according to the historians, 
marked the end of the hngering colonial period and the beginning of a 
new era. The people of America trekked westward for the first time 
in great numbers, forsaking the relative stability of the original col- 
onies. From England came new machinery to help this early expan- 
sion of our country. 

New industries began to arise on every hand. Even farming was 
changed; land was being utilized in more efficient fashion. By the 
end of the 19th century America had made the transition from agrarian 
to urban-industrial society, a movement that held profound implica- 
tion for education in general. Society had become complex. Gone 
were the land frontiers and the simple life. In their place arose giant 
industries, labor organizations, congested cities, in fact, all the familiar 
conditions which now make die burden of education so great. The 
problems engendered by the new technological society did, however, 
help produce the welfare services and trained personnel which were 
the forerunners of the present pupil personnel programs. The de- 
mands of the flourishing industrial society forced education into an 
entirely different mold. Educators were faced with the rude fact 
that their curricula were wholly inadequate to cope with the problem. 


The Child-Centered School 

The transition from classical methods of teaching to a new program 
of education in the present century has been neither simple nor 
smooth. Tradition dies hard even in the face of necessity. For- 
tunately during these years new insight into individual behavior has 
helped to revise educational practices. 

The concept of improving learning through emphasis upon child 
activity owes much to John Dewey and his colleagues. At the end of 
the last century, in 1899 to be exact, there appeared the first edition 
of a now-classic treatise on education called School and Society. In 
this work Professor Dewey illuminated the concept of the school as a 
miniature society. Learning in this way becomes a means for facing 
the problems of life more effectively, thus bringing guidance into the 
picture as a dominant influence. “Learning through doing” sums up 
one of Dewey’s major principles. But in this doing there must be 
conscious guidance by the teacher for the child to cope with bis own 
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problems successfully. Thus wc begin to see in Dewey’s formulations 
tliat which means tliat learning may produce a device, power, or tech- 
nique to meet new situations, as well as provide hnowledgc.* 

By virtue of Dewey’s influence the classroom began to emphasize 
experiences relevant to a pupils daily problems. Personality devel- 
opment became the goal of instniction rather than memory drills and 
learning by rote. Children were now graded according to their own 
capacities and not by rigid over-all standards. Teacher and pupils 
combined to work towards mutual progress. 

Unhappily much of Dewey’s philosophy was dissipated in the ex- 
treme practices which emerged as a result of his teaching. Dewey, 
himself, had to warn many of liis followers against the folly of ex- 
tremism.® Since each person usually interprets what he reads or 
studies from his own frame of reference, resulting practices have pro- 
duced many strange things. Dewey’s tlieories — because they have 
enjoyed such wide currency — apparently have taken on implications 
they never possessed. Instruction conceived in terms of Dewey’s 
philosophy is responsible nevcrtlieless for two distinctive contributions 
to guidance; ( 1 ) it has re-emphasized the importance of the individual 
in the educational scheme; and (2) it has brought the concept of co- 
operative sharing of problems into the classroom. 

Edward Lee Thorndike. About the same period (the end of the 
19th century and the beginning of the 20lh) the late Professor Edward 
Lee Thorndike of Columbia University provided much of the labora- 
tory fechm'ques and evidence to sahstuntiate Deweys theoretical pro- 
posals. 'The effectiveness of activity in learning was validated in 
many of Thorndike’s experiments. To elucidate his work, much of it 
original, Thorndike advanced his “bond hypothesis,” an hypothesis 
which uses experience to account for learning. This theory assumes 
that learning is a process of the bond or connection made between 
stimulus (e.g., a lesson to be learned) and response (e.g., the child’s 
reaction to tiiis lesson). In other words, if the experiences of the 
child are experienced under what Thorndike called ‘ satisfying” condi- 
tions, learning will take place. 

Because of Dewey’s and Thorndike’s contributions the American 
school was re-directed in terms of the child’s development rather than 

*\V. H. Burton, “The Problem-Solving Technique: I, Educational Method, Vol. 

14 (1934-1935), pp. 189-195. 

®See J. Dewey, Experience and Education. In this work Dewey made a 
strong plea for direct^ learning after the attacks made upon his philosophy. 

He emphasized the need for tlie teadier to become a confidante and guide 
throughout the pupil’s activities. 
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those ot the subject matter he )earm. Another hypothesis of Thorn- 
dike’s the “law of effect ” was instrumental in this general re-orienta- 
tion. ’ This law holds that all things being equal, the immediate con- 
sequences of a connection (between stimulus and response) can work 
back upon that connection to re-inforce it. A “satisfying state or 
affairs” must, however, immediately follow the connection and belong 
to it. Thus learning, if it is to endure as part of tlie child’s “habit- 
pattern” must be geared to the child’s active feelings. This means 
that a pupil must be interested in his task and feel some satisfaction 
from accomplishing it. Obviously such a concept implies conscious 
direction by the teacher since all experiences are not equally challeng- 
ing, Knowledge for its own sake has lost much of its dominating in- 
fluence because of tliis newer concept of learning. 

Dewey and Thorndike have influenced major facets of modem edu- 
cational practice. De%vey’s theorj', as noted previously, was enhanced 
by tile results of Thorndike’s extensive research. But the views that 
both men expressed were forceful syntheses of their own doing. 
Doubtless both must have borrowed some of their foundations from 
the past— their thinking is in large part a product of the scientific 
ferment of the 19th century — but their insight was such that they 
helped contribute to one of the most vigorous educational doctrines 
of the 20lh century. 


The Challenge 


It has now become commonplace to cite H. G. Well’s statement, 
“Human history becomes more and more a race bet%veen education 
and catastrophe.” Tlie rapidly paced events between the English his- 
torian s time and now have only served to deepen the meaning of his 
trenchant remark. 

The liopc of individual freedom in an era of rapidly rising popula- 
tions could very easily be overwhelmed in nuclear, biological, or cli- 
matic warfare. Statesmen and philosophers are earnestly seeking a 
way in which mankind can live to enjoy the products of the new age 
of elKtronics, automaUon, and nuclear developments. MeSwain has 
described the present need as follows; 


In fonnxilalmg a philosophy and program of education in mid-century, 
»l IS essentw that reflective study and conceptual thought be focused on 
siicli obscr.'ablc societal factors as: (1) Uic rapid incre.ise in geneml popula- 
tum and in school pomil.-ition; (2) the growth of procliicUvity in industry 
and commerce; (3) the advent of automation with resulting changes in 
many occupational fields and the development of new fields of emploswent; 
(■\) me increased mobility of mo\'cmcnt among people resulting from 
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greater speed and greater scope in land and air transportation; (5) the use 
of mass media to communicate ideas, understandings, tensions and informa- 
tion around the globe; (6) the undeniable fact mat people of the earth 
must learn to live in greater harmony and understanding in an age of global 
interdependence.* 

Mastery of tbe three Rs is certainly of primary importance. But 
such mastery does not or can not guarantee the kind of ciHzen needed 
to perpetuate the democratic society. It is now only too apparent that 
knowledge must also extend mans outlook in terms of his own per- 
sonal growth as well as his relationships ^vith others. In short, the 
citizen of a democracy requires not only educated competence in his 
work but, as many ^v^iters have already urged, competence in human 
relations. 

To broaden the diallenge to educators there exist the characteristics 
of the population at mid-century: (1) the changing structure and 
function of the American family, which some \vriters have called the 
breakdown of the family; (2) the reduction of infant mortality and in- 
crease of longevity which has produced a society with a greater 
variety of needs, including the senior citizens; (3) the apparent in- 
crease of juvenile dehnquency; (4) the serious problem of mental 
illness ^vith an incidence as high as 10 per cent of our population; and 
(5) stratified social classes. 

Changing practices in American education have centered largely 
around the rapid upsurge of pupil enrollment. Two of the more ob- 
vious factors at the eJemeatar)' level which increased attendance were 
compulsory education and reduction of child labor. The increased 
demands of commercial and social life have necessitated more and 
more knowledge on the part of the average citizen. The high school 
attendance increased 25 times behveen 1890 and 1940. But it did 
not stop there. The Bureau of Census data revealed that there were 

30.700.000 children between 5 and 17 years in 1950. On the basis of 
birth rates and other factors it is estimated that by 1965 there ^vill be 

48.100.000 children in the same age bracket This means that for 
every 100 pupils in the nation’s classrooms in 1950, there will be 136 in 
1965. Thus the term most descriptive of our education about this 
period and for the forseeable future is mass education. Where 
ori^nally the elementary school was the common school now the 
high school has been added. This same trend, i.e., education for the 
mass of people, is now affecting the junior and community colleges. 
Inevitably it voll also extend into the universities. 

*E. T. MeSwain, “A Look Ahead,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XXXVII (January 
1956), pp. 189-192. 
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Because of these new demands and dissatisfaction with educational 
methods in general the public has subjected the schools in recent 
years to widespread criUcism and attack. Public education has be- 
come, as the saying goes, very public indeed. That some good has 
come out of this interrogation of the schools by the laymen is evident 
in the increased analysis of their previous methods and goals by those 
in the schools. Professional educators have come to recognize that 
many of their debates were submerged in theoretical considerations 
and that in principle there was surprising concensus. Whereas there 
were many splinter movements in professional groups, more and more, 
in modem education, these groups are now coordinating their efforts 
in far-reaching multi-disciplinary studies of the significant issues con- 
fronting all of us. Illustrative of this has been the White House Con- 
ferenca The need for lay-professional relations has become more evi- 
dent and productive. The task, however, is far from accomplished. 

The basic questions facing education at mid-century were presented 
at the White House Conference in 1955; 


a. What shall the schools accomplish? 

b. How can we organize our schools more efficiently and economically? 

0 . MTiat are our smool building needs? 

d. How can we get enough good teachers and keep them? 

e. How can we finance our schools — ^build and operate them? 

f. How can we obtain a continuing interest in education? 

The immediate need is that of providing facilities and adequate per- 
sonnel to man diese facilities. Human values are, however, of great- 
est concern. Thus the White House Conference asserted: 


The talent of each child is to be sought out and developed to the fullest. 
Each weakness is to be studied and, so far as possible, corrected. This is 
truly a majestic ideal, and an astonishingly new one. Schools of that kind 
have never been provided for more than a small fraction of mankind. 

The schools have become a major tool for creating a nation without rigid 
class barriers. It is primarily the schools which allow no mans failure to 
prevent the success of his son. 


Our schools are asked to teach skills currently needed by the nation, but 
never at the expense of the individual. This policy of encouraging each 
chUd to develop his individual talents will be of the greatest use to the 
natmn, for in the long run, if no talent is wasted in our land, no skiU wiU be 


To accomplish the above goals there will be required greater ex- 
pansion of professional services— teaching, as well as pupil personnel 

‘T’’' N'"' School," Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 

XXXVII {January 1956), p. 183. 
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services. It is also evident that education must meet the challenge of 
providing not only special training for vocational competence but also 
a general education for the citizen in a complex, interdependent, and 
rapidly changing world. 


Growth of Guidance and Related Institutions 

Vocational Guidance. The beginning of the present century was 
characterized by a lack of training programs to meet the ever-growing 
needs of the citizen in an industrial society. One of those rare and 
far-sighted educators who discerned how wide-reaching in its impli- 
cations was the need for organized vocational services was Frank 
Parsons of Boston. 

Parsons had long decried the fact that in those early years young 
people coming into Boston from tlie farms — as well as those already 
in the city — ^wcre not given adequate training for available jobs. 
Out of his work and interest in the problem came the first "vocational 
bureau” established in 1908.* During this period the term "vocational 
guidance” was first employed to designate the help given young people 
in training for and finding jobs. Parsons died before his now-classic 
work, Choosing A Vocation, was published in 1909. In this volume 
he set forth the ideas, methods, and materials which have now be- 
come commonplace in guidance programs. Because of his pioneering 
Parsons has been acclaimed as Che "father of guidance/' It is interest- 
ing to speculate on what might have happened if guidance had been 
sponsored as a community rather than a school activity. In this re- 
spect, Parsons himself foresaw the need for closer school-community 
cooperation, emphasizing it in much of his ^vriting. 

Following Parson’s initial empliasis the vocational guidance move- 
ment expanded in many directions. Eli Weaver, at about the same 
time, introduced vocational guidance in the New York Schools, and 
many other cities followed suit. By 1910, the interest generated by 
the problems of occupational selection and preparation was intense 
enough to bring about a national conference on vocational guidance. 
This first such conference was held, fittingly, in Parson’s home city of 
Boston. In 1913 at the third conference, at Grand Rapids, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Assodation was organized. In 1933, dur- 
ing die dark days of the depression, the National Occupational Con- 


*John M, Br£?u'er, Iliftory of Vocational Guidance (New York; Harper and 
Brothers, 1942), Chap. I. 
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ference was established in order to promote the cause o£ vocational 
guidance in the community. This organization did yeoman service 
during its relatively short life of six years. 

Other organizations, designed for the same purpose as the previous 
ones described here, were established over the years with varying de- 
grees of success. The majority of these combined in 1950 to form tlie 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, which includes the 
following divisions: I. American College Personnel Association, 
founded in 1924; IL National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers, founded in 1940; III, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, founded in 1913; IV. Student Personnel Association 
for Teacher Education, founded in 1931; V. American School Coun- 
selor Association, 1953; and VI. Rehabilitation Counseling, 1957. The 
American Personnel and Guidance Association is accepted generally 
as the representative voice of guidance workers. Its official organ is 
The Personnel and Guidance Journal. This journal was originally 
founded in 1924 by the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
and was called Occupations. 


Federal Support 

In 1939, the Occupational Information and Guidance Service was 
established in the Vocational Education Division of the U.S, Office of 
Education. In 1951 the service was reorganized into the Guidance 
and Counseling Branch, and subsequently re-established as the Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Section. More help was made possible 
through the U.S. Employment Service and the Department of Labor. 
Probably the most extensive vocational-counseling operation supported 
by the government has been that provided to millions of veterans 
under Public Laws 16, 346, and, for Korean "war” veterans, 550 and 
89-1. It is here that vocational counseling is reputed to have reached 
its highest efficiency, and professional standards have been required 
for the counselors who are labeled Counseling Psychologists (Voca- 
tional). 

Federal support of guidance and counseling programs was author- 
ized under the National Defense Education Act of 1958, wherein in- 
terested states could, on a matching basis, receive funds for strengthen- 
ing their guidance services.® Future indications support the thesis 
of more and more Federal expenditures for like programs. Such Con- 

Appendix c for text of sections of the Act directly related to guidance. 
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grcssional legislation as the Smith-Hughes, Gcorgc-Dcen, and George- 
Barden Acts have done much to expand and promote vocational edu- 
cation tluroughout America. 

Tlie U.S. Oihee of Education through its branches has helped en- 
courage the estahlisliment of bureaus (or departments) of guidance 
within the different state departments of education. Such bureaus 
publish guidance materials as well as help organize guidance services 
and foster research. 


Psychological Testing Movement 

Studies in individual differences began towards the last of the 19th 
century in Germany with Wundt, in England with Galton, and in the 
United States \vith Cattell. It was not until 1905, however, tliat 
Binet, in France, published his first scale of tests which, although 
crude, did measure “intelligence." Goddard, Kuhiman, Whipple, and 
especially Terman gave impetus to the testing movement in the United 
States. The Binet-Simon Scale was revised in 1916 by Terman. An- 
other revision of the Stanford Binet was made in 1937 by Terman and 
Merrill. To meet a need for a more adequate individual test for 
adults, the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale appeared in 1939. 

Group mental testing grew out of the imperative needs of World 
War I to classify adequately die great numbers of recruits flooding 
into army camps. Yerkes headed a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association formed to meet this problem of classi- 
fication. Out of their pioneering emerged the now-notable Army 
Alpha and Beta tests, the results of which have been widely studied 
and quoted. 

Other men and other tests added to the growing advancement in 
the quantification of human characteristics and behavior. Woodworth 
in personality testing. Strong and Kuder in “interest” testing. Sea- 
shore, Stenquist, and Paterson in aptitude testing, and Rorschach, 
Morgan, and Murray in projective testing are now part of the history 
of the advancement of psychological testing. 

The testing movement has helped make possible the knowledge so 
essential to man’s quest to understand how he functions as he does. 
The psychological test is now an indispensable tool in selecting in- 
dividuals for particular tasks in virtually every area of our society. It 
has become a welcome ally in the diagnosis of mental illness and, 
wherever possible, its prevention. Direction and encouragement of 
the measurement movement, has been given by the American Psy- 
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chological Association, an organization which lias done so much to 
establish effective standards for testing. 

School Psychology. Two major factors are responsible for the school 
psychologist: (1) the need for specialisb to administer and interpret 
results of mental tests and (2) the child-study programs. Cutts'" 
lists 1915 as the approximate time when Dr, Arnold Gesell was chosen 
to conduct the testing program in the sdiools of Connecticut. The 
first Child Study Bureau was organized in Chicago, followed by many 
other study programs concerned with the problem of how children de- 
velop and mature effectively. The relationship of these bureaus with 
school programs has encouraged the school psychologists not only to 
expand toting, but also to improve the diagnosis and therapy of those 
students with educational problems. School psychologists have also 
disclosed new insight into the problem of both the retarded and the 
gifted child. An important stride forward in clarifying ‘‘the functions, 
qualifications and training of school psychologists,”^^ was made at the 
Thayer Conference held in August 1954, at West Point, New York. In 
a subsequent chapter the qualifications and duties of the school 
psychologist are discussed in detail.** 


Mental Hygiene 


In 1908 a former inmate of an asylum for the mentally ill wrote so 
impressive an account of his tragic experiences that important sections 
of the American public were spurred to action. In his autobiography, 
A Mind That Found Itself, Clifford W, Beers submitted his thesis that 
reforms were long overdue in the care and treatment of those suffering 
from mental illness. Mindful of his own tragedy and of the abuses 
still rampant in mental institutions Beers pleaded for “the spreading 
of a common-sense gospel of right thinking in order to bring about 
right living. ** Beer s dramatic call for help did not go unheeded, for 
in 1909 Tlie National Committee of Mental Hygiene was founded. 
Some four decades later (1951) this initial organization combined 


" Norma E. Cutis “Development of a Certification Procedure for School 
I sycliologists, Journal of Consulting Psychf^gtj, Vol. 7 (1943) pp. 45-49. 

"Norma E. Cults (Ed.), School FsychoJogtsii at Mid-Century, (Washington: 
American Psychological Association. 1955). ^ ® 

See Cliaplcr 3. 

Co'''i’ 90S)'’^”95'' Green rmd 
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with tlie National Health Foundation and the Psychiatric Foundation 
to form the National Association for Mental Healtli. This association 
has taken a leading role in sponsoring educational and organizational 
services for tlie promotion of mental healtli. Such help has done 
much to aid the school in handling extreme cases of maladjustment. 
It needs to be added here that mental health is one of tlie greatest 
problems, not only of our schools, but of our times. 


Child-Guidance Clinics 

The first psychological clinic was established in 1896 at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This clinic was initially concerned with 
mentally and emotionally retarded children but later its influence 
spread into the areas of general education. Many consider the real 
beginning of modem child-guidance clinics, however, to have 
originated with Healy in 1909 when he organized the Chicago Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute. Although such institutions have greatly ex- 
panded in scope (serving adults as well os children) they have come 
to be the main source of reference for children ivith extreme problems 
of maladjustment. 

Again, it is these institutions which have done so much in the area 
of mental health in the schools, assisting both children and parents to 
recognize and understand their problems. The services of these in- 
stitutions wli be needed increasingly in the future with the literally 
ovenvhelming impact of new learners in our schools. Ei'eiything 
should be done to help expand their facilities and services. 


Social Work 

Although charity in one form or another has existed in all societies 
(the Bible holds charity as the noblest of virtues) it ivas not until a 
comparatively recent date that professional workers were brought in 
to handle the problem. In the United States the first training pro- 
grams for social workers originated in Philadelphia and New York 
at the beginning of the present century. 

Social work is now a recognized profession ranking \vith others of 
its kind in scope and importance. New concepts of social behavior 
(disclosed by psychology and psychiatry) have made possible more 
skillful techniques for dealing with people in a social structure that 
is fconstantly undergoing change. With respect to education, social 
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work in the school has helped highUght the guidance program. In 
some places, because of the social worker, added emphasis has been 
given to needed reforms as well as to ways of clfcctmg these re- 
forms. Nevertheless, much remains to be done in tins area also. 
Pearman and Burrows write: 


In a community where the school is already organized to serve the needs 
of the whole child, the school social worker can immediately begin won.. 
Such schools however, are few; there is much promotional work to be done. 
In those schools where a repressive philosophy has prevailed tlie cnlightene 
administrator has a difficult task. An archaic system with a poor mental 
hygiene history cannot be transformed immediately into a thoroughly up- 
to-date system conducive to the promotion of good mental health. In the 
school where such an unfavorable atmosphere prevails, the social worker 
and the school administrator must expend much effort in properly orienting 
the school staff, the students, and the community to a school social work 
program.” 


Health Education 

The present school health program is an outgrowth of tlic increased 
public concern with matters of health wluch took place toward the 
close of the 19th century. There is little evidence of any such con- 
cern, however (particularly in the schools) for the health and welfare 
of the individual prior to 1880. Urban living with its attendant 
problems of sanitation (e.g., the danger of epidemics due to conges- 
tion, sewage disposal, etc.) forced the public into some recognition of 
the problem. Perhaps the greatest influence upon the public health 
program has been the amazing advance of al] areas of medicine, 
particularly preventive medicine. 

Many of the early developments in health education were imported 
from the European continent, then much more advanced in this area 
than was the United States, However, once on its way, health educa- 
tion expanded in every direction. For example between the years 
1880 and 1890 every state in tihe Union required instruction upon the 
adverse effects of alcohol and narcotics. In 1885 the first director of 
physical education was appointed in Kansas City, Missouri. The first 
home economics program came in 1887, followed by the first regular 
medical inspection, established in Boston in 1894. The year 1902 
saw the first school nurse in practice in New York City, the same city 
which appointed the first school dentist in 1903 and which organized 

\ 1 : Burrows, Social Services in the School (Washineton: 

Public Affairs Press), p. 90. See the whole book, especially Chap. VI. 
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the first program of school lunches in 1910.^^ Encouraged by the 
Cliild Healtli Organization (1918-1922), the American Child Health 
Association (dissolved in 1935), and the National Education Associa- 
tion and American Medical Association through their Joint Committee 
on Healtli Problems in Education, school health programs have moved 
ahead rapidly since those early days. A recent publication of the 
Joint Committee states: 

Every school should establish workable policies, preferably in written 
form, to assure every pupil of (1) healthful school living conditions, (2) 
appropriate health and safety education, (3) effective school health services, 
(4) healthful physical education, and (5) teachers and other school per- 
sonnel who are themselves healthy and who have up-to-date preparation for 
their special health responsibilities. Sound policies for the education and 
care of exceptional children (gifted and handicapped) are equally essen- 
tial.^* 

Health education has made many significant contributions to 
guidance. Medical specialists and health educators have helped 
develop a coordinated program by which the optimum development 
of all school children is facilitated. Much of todays pupil personnel 
services are centralized in the work of the school nurse, school health 
coordinator, dentist, physician, and the psychiatrist. 


Guidance in the Elementary School 

Organized guidance services at the elemenfary level are of very 
recent origin. It may come as a surprise to many but most, if not all, 
the textbooks on the subject have appeared only since 1950. There 
are several valid reasons, however, why guidance was so long in com- 
ing to the elementary school — despite its great need in that area. 

First, guidance began as “vocational ^’dance” and it seemed more 
applicable at the secondary level because of this emphasis. And next, 
since in the elementary school children were assigned to only one 
classroom teacher it \vas felt that the teacher would be able to furnish 
what personal care was necessary. Finally, administrators have been 
able to manipulate work loads on the secondary level so as to provide 
guidance services much more easily than has been the case on the 
elementary level. 

”C, E. Turner, School Health and Health Education, (St. Louis: The C. V. 
Moshy Co., 1952), pp. 38-46. 

”The National Committee on School Health Policies, Suggested School Jfeallh 
Policies (The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the Nation.iI 
Education Association and the American ^fedical As.soctallon, 1950), p. 1. 
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The newer point of view in guidance emphasizes services for all 
pupils, not only those who are maladjusted. Hence it is only logical 
that guidance should function as early as possible at the elementa^ 
level Such conditions as mass education, increased variety of stimuli, 
and similar problems have made it difficult for the classroom teacher 
to meet the situation effectively. Elementary teachers, nevertheless, 
have warned that it is at this level that preventive guidance must be 
practiced if the intensity of the problem is to be reduced at the 
secondary level. 

Although organized guidance services have been limited, other 
developments in educational theory and practice have helped make 
the personnel point of view a reality in many elementary schools. 
Among these are: the adaptation of the curriculum to levels of de- 
velopment, child-study programs, and more effective mental-hygiene 
practices. 


Emerging Trends in Guidance 

Basic to our conceptions of guidance is the acceptance of an over- 
all picture of education as a means for developing the future citizen. 
Education has generally been presented, or rather treated, as a series 
of isolated phases, a fact which is understandable in the light of our 
educational development. It needs to be considered in terms of the 
progress of the society from which it receives its direction. The future 
holds much promise for this point of view. 

Traxler sees the following trends emerging from present theory 
and practice in guidance; 

1. Impw'cd training oi guidance worlcers. 

2. Increased faculty participation and cooperation between guidance 
specialists and classroom teachers. 

3. More orderly accumulation and recording of a variety of information 
concerning the individual. 

4. Closer cooperation of the guidance services with the home and other 
community agencies. 

5. Increased use of objective measures in guidance programs. 

6. Differenlmted prediction of success on the basis of test batteries that 
)’ield comparable scores in broad areas. 

7. Wider interest in the use of unproved techniques in the appraisal of 
personal qualities of pupils in the treatment of maladjustment. 

8. Acceptance of a middle-of-the-road approach with respect to directive 
and non-directive guidance. 

9. Further recognition of relaUonship between remedial work and 

guidance. ' 
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10. More use of improved case-study techniques for more eifective under- 
standing of pupils and for in-service training of teachers ” 


Social Implications of Guidance 

Manldnd has had many problems but never any as profound as 
those emerging out of the Atomic Age. It seems but yesterday that 
the word “atom” was literally seared upon the consciousness of a 
world still at war. Despite the fact that it came upon us as a' power 
of destruction, it has brought in its wake limitless opportunities for 
mankinds progr^s. 

In his history man has learned how to control fire and floods. He 
has even turned such threats to his existence into useful channels. 
The power of fire and water have been harnessed to turn his machines 
instead of destroying him. The accomplishment of such feats has led 
to the creation of modem civilization. Mankind now faces a similar — 
if immensely more complicated — ^problem. But science has already 
proved that the power of the atom can be transformed into a force 
for human good. The sweeping advances in medicine alone have 
demonstrated the truth of the previous statement. 

Nevertheless the problem still remains: How are we going to put 
the power of the atom to use without suffering from its harmful 
effects? There is no doubt now that the fire of the atom can destroy 
us if we do not find the wisdom to control it 

One of the ways to cope with the problem is through dissemination 
of information about the implications which the atom holds in every 
area of life. A scientist writes: 

The atom, the cell, the star — the mind of modem man has invaded all 
of these. This new knowledge has brought new beauty into life, new 
satisfaction of understanding, and new power over nature. But it also 
brought great and unavoidable problems. Many of these are economic, 
social, political, and moral problems; but they are also inescapably scientific 
problems. Thus, these are not isolated problems for a few queer 
specialists. They are problems for every citizen." 

All of us need to know — and be guided in our knowledge — about the 
purposes and uses which our government has made of atomic research. 

” Arthur E. Traxler, School Review, Vol, 58 (1950), pp. 14-23. 

” Warren Weaver, “Science and the Citizen," Science, Vol. 126 ( December 
1957), pp. 1225-1229. 

See also J. Brono^vskl, “Science and Human Values,” Universities Quarterhj 
Vol. 10, No, 3 ( 1956), p. 247. 
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In we need to understand the role of the atom in oot national 

defense. Ignorance can lead to fear and unpreparedness with respect 
to atomic power. Adequate information is a potent weapon both m 
peace and in times of crisis. 

Education is more closely allied to the needs of society than was 
traditionally supposed. The concept of the school as an ivory tower 
has been weakened because of its lack of attention to the social pres- 
sures which brought about education in the first place. Those who 
see the school as a social institution are quick to point out the harm- 
ful effects to the school if it persists in isolation from society. As 
Yeager writes, “It should be clear . . . that the roots of the present 
educational pattern lie deep in the past. Education has always been 
a community force through the years, and many of the traditional 
characteristics of our school system remain ” He concludes by saying, 
“Since change is characteristic of a democratic society, education as 
an institution must constantly meet the challenges of an interested and 
well-meaning, if not always sound, community expression toward 
education.”^® 

Early educators emphasized the desirability of the "good” student 
studying in an atmosphere removed from the cares and considerations 
of the outside world. Such education stands for learning which is 
deliberately removed from the problems of society. The result has 
been to overlook the personal and social implications and purposes 
of the school, as if learning took place in a realm all its own. It has 
taken time and effort to emphasize the fact that education is the con- 
cern of all of society and not just the school itself. 

Emphasis upon the individual, to conclude the present discussion, 
remains a bold concept in a world faced with more and more regimen- 
tation. Such emphasis calls for a unity of approach in which vital 
issues not Only are treated in the community but are introduced into 
the curriculum of the school. Everyone in education thus needs to 
be better informed on matters which affect our welfare. 


Summary 

guidance program of today draws added meaning when con- 
sidered against the background of the past. The need for guidance 
grew out of tlic affairs and problems of the American society. Revolu- 
tionarj' changes in our living have now brought about unprecedented 

.r.”'!’’ School-Communiiy Iletathns (New York: The Dryden Press, 

1931), p. 59. ^ 
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demands upon tlie individual These demands on botli the individual 
and the community have made programs of guidance and related 
services necessary. Traditional education can no longer provide in 
itself the assistance now so gravely needed by each individual. Mass 
education has made the need for specialized guidance services even 
more pressing. The chapters following \vill demonstrate guidance 
practices which already are in effect or those wliich have been sug- 
gested by various leaders in the field. 


Suggested Problems 

1. What is meant by the statement, "By the end of the 19th century, 
American society had become complex?” 

2. Why did so many social-welfare movements and organizations seem to 
develop at the beginning of the 20th century? In what ways are conditions 
different today? 

3. From your clipping file, begin malcing a list of current criticisms of 
public education. Form an opinion in regard to each criticism and be 
prepared to defend your opinion. 

4. In what ways have the following people influenced the guidance move- 
ment? a. Dewey, b. Thorndike, c. Parsons, d. Binet. 

5. Thinking in terms of the historical background of the guidance move- 
ment, discuss how the concept of "guidance for all pupils” has evolved. 

6. What guidance services in your community receive federal subsidy? 
Are there federal funds available for services which your schools do not 
have? 

7. If there is a child-guidance clinic in your community, find out approxi- 
mately how long a person must wait in order to get help for a child needing 
psychiatric assistance. (Is there a waiting list? Under what circumstances 
may a child get immediate help?) 


Suggested Readings 

Berkson, I. S., The Ideal and the Commtmiiy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958. 

Bums, James M., and Jack W. Fehason, Government By the People. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 

Hall, R. K., and J. A. Lawerys (Eds.), The Yearbook of Education: Guidance and 
Counseling. New York: World Book Co., 1935. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond High School, Education Beyond 
High School. M^ashington: U.S. Printing Office, 1957. 

^\'hilehead, A. N., Adventures of Ideas. New York: The MacMillan Co., 1956. 
See also the references cited in the footnotes. 



Chapter 3 


7he Structure of Quittance: 

Organization and Administration 

T 

JLhe integration of guidance depends first of all upon an effective 
plan of organization from which to draw its principles and practices. 
Common values are strengthened if they are implemented by a recog- 
nizable structure. On the other hand even common orientation is 
hardly likely to be effective if it remains merely a theory or a state of 
mind. Any program gains power proportional to its definite structur- 
ing, If the values of guidance are ever to be transmitted to tliose 
whom it is seeking to help, it will be because these values have been 
expressed in a program which everyone can recognize and respect. 
Accordingly, this chapter will treat the problem of organizing and 
administering guidance services (defined^irTCK^fer l)*b6lK*as Wey 
exist and in terms of desired objectives. 


Background to the Problem 

The problem of organizing guidance services has so far proved a 
difficult one. The heterogeneity of the American population, the 
emphasis upon local control of education are but two of the more 
prominent factors contributing to the difficulty of the task. It cer- 
tainly is neither necessary nor practical to draw up any one or all- 
inclusive plan of organization. Guidance by its very nature must be 
42 
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flexible and adaptable to the particular situation in whic h it i s ex- 
pected to opera te,. Nevertheless^ there are certain broad principles 
which are applicable to any proposed program. Guidance, as has 
already been stated, must have a recognizable structure in order to be 
efficient. Administrative personnel are needed to provide leadership 
and inspiration. The details of any program can be left to the local 
situation but that guidance must be housed in a more or less definite 
structure is now obvious. 

Before discussing some of the broad concepts in organizing guidance 
for service it may be helpful to review briefly some practices in the 
elementary and secondary schools which relate to the need and provi- 
sion for guidance. 

Elementary Education. In the sdiools providing training from 
kindergarten through sixth grade (and in most of those continuing 
through the eighth grade) the children are given a prescribed course 
of training. There are few, if any, electives. The pupils come into 
contact with but one teacher. There is more involved,' however, in 
the elementary school than just preparing pupils for high school. 
Because of this, pupil personnel services are and have been employed 
as means for helping both the child and teacher in the learning process. 
Improved teaching methods and carefully planned curriculums have 
been instituted to meet the challenge. Some of the practices which 
have emerged from the elementary school as a result of this new 
approach are as follows: (1) t he curriculum has been re-designed in 
terms of individual development rather than on restrictive standards 
of achievement; (2) the pu pils e nergies_are being directed into 
socially acceptable ways oF^ehaving; (3) mental-hygiene practices 
are now part of classroom procedure; (4) parenM eache r relat ionships 
are being strengthened in many areas; (5) the child is being helped 
in the development of initia tive and imaginati on; (6) the pupil with 
s pecial problem s (i.e. tlie gifted, the physically or mentally handi- 
capped individu.als ) is no^v'being "given induction designed to meet 
those problems. No longer are success or failure in subject-matter 
the supreme arbiters of a child’s future. The aim, indeed, is to make 
certain that the child does learn what needs to be learned but not in 
such a fashion that his progress as a person is impeded. 

Secondary Education, \\fliile substantially the same problems exist 
in the junior and senior high schools there have been some noteworthy 
att empts to adapt the curriculum to tho_n r*&?g nf pnpilc. Wver- 
theiess the problems incident to preparing the piipll tor gelling a job 
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persist. To many, guidance must be, for all intents and purposes, 
vocational guidance. And it must be admitted, in all fairness, that 
the vocational aspects of guidance are a central issue of the enlnre 
effort. But the scope of vocational guidance in the secondary school 
needs to be broadened in terms of the student's over-all fitness for a 
job. Many jobs require much more than mere proficiency at a des- 
ignated task. Getting along with others, satisfaction in one’s wont_ 
are necessary items for success in one’s vocation. 

The situation which exists in most high schools today, however, is 
not conducive to the kind of vocational guidance mentioned above. 
The high school counselor’s time is taken up with the elective system, 
whereby the pupil is permitted to select a course of study himself, a 
course which it is hoped will fit him for his future occupation. “Pro- 
gramming” with ite hundreds of short interviews and endless stacks of 
records has become the predominant task of the counselor, die result 
inevitably becoming an oversimplified approach to guidance. Very 
little time is left to deal adequately with the many other factors in- 
volved in proper vocational guidance. 

Another characteristic of the high school which has tended to create 
problems for counselors is that of subject:c^ntered teaching. The 
pupil changes classrooms each hour that he may learirffonTdifferent 
subject specialists. Thus the teacher, subject, in fact the pupils 
whole course of study tends to suffer from isolation. When, however, 
subject specialists are assisted through guidance services to better 
understand the pupils whom they are instructing, the problems 
incident to departmentalization are greatly reduced. 


The Issues Involved in Organizational Planning 


Roeber, Smith, and Erickson have laid down the basis for a plan of 
organization as follows; 


1. Any sen'ice, whether new or old, needs the acceptance and leadership 

Or the school administrator. '' 

of a service depends upon a state of readiness„of,,the 
V? accept, contribute to, and utilize the service: "' 

1 TU service have to be clearly defined. 

4. Ihe development of a service has to evolve from existing services.and 
L circumstances inherent in any'given setting. 

developed m Kairnohy with the total-ediicational 

program of the school.* 


and C. E. Erick-ion, Organization and Administra- 
tion of Outdance Seroiccs (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955), pp. 26 - 28 . 
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Tile above considerations could be translated into the following 
questions, questions which need to be answered in the process of 
initiating or reorganizing a guidance pro^am in terms of an, over-all 
effort 

1. What leadership will be available to get behind the guidance 
program? This must be answered in terms of teachers, guidance 
workers, administrators, school-board members and community lead- 
ers. Will they work toge^er? 

2. What services are now available? This means wthin the school 
and in the community. 

3. What are the needs, problems, and characteristics of the pupils 
which justify a guidance program? 

4. What is to be accomplished by the initiation or improvement of 
guidance services? 

5. What specific services should be included? whom will they 
be supervised? 

*^6. How will increased services be financed? 

7. What are the standards or recommendations of the experts? 

8. What provisions are being made for perpetuating the services 
after they have been organized? 

9. What available research or experience justifies the existence of 
guidance services? 

Leadership. In all of these considerations and suggestions it is im- 
portant to stress that there cannot be a substitute for intelligent and 
courageous leadership. Such leadership ■will be, by its very nature, 
imaginative, tactful,' and mil have the vision of the worth of the in- 
dividual always before it. Such leadership, again, ^viII coordinate, 
integrate, and re-inforce the program through the strengths of all 
combined rather than through any domination of the program. There 
is no indispensable human being in a group effort. _ Everyone is a 
potential force in the program. No one can be omitted. 

Faculty Participation. Tlie success or failure of a particular organi- 
zational plan will depend very' definitely upon faculty recognition of 
the need for guidance services in their school. Tlic chissroom 
teachers coopenition is tl)c indispensable link in the administration of 
guidance. Teachers liave to understand wliat is to be done and the 
means to implement any nccess.ar}’ work, and must tlieinsclvcs hav’c a 
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willingness to proceed with the task at hand. As Bnice strongly puts 
it “If the . instructors form a group concerned in moditymg or 
equating procedures, their attack upon a common problem b<^omes 
a means of mutual understanding. Clarification comes through con- 
certed action when democratic processes are maintained in tlie de- 
liberations.”^ Orientation of llie faculty^ is a prerequisite to the 
effective organization and administration of any guidance program. 


School-Community Public Relations. No educational system can 
function in isolation from its community. To put it in another way, 
all phases of education are influenced Syft and in turn, influence the 
community which surrounds them. It is clear enough that not only 
the school is in the community, it is an essential part of it. From this 
consideration it follows that the organization of the guidance program 
needs to be based upon the fact tiiat the school and commimity have 
identical purposes. If guidance has done one thing well it is that of 
focusing attention on school-and-community interaction, an interaction 
which gives added impetus to the guidance program. 

A^goqd administrator is ipso_ Jacto ,a..juccessful,public5relations 
worker. To quote: “ , . . members of the community need to have 
an active part in the overall guidance program. How much a part 
they have is left to the decision of the administrator, but participation 
is a vital factor in desirable public relations.'*^ 

Public relations is not only an effective but a desirable means for 
establishing understanding between school and community. Through 
the students, the teachers, the various media of communications (i.e-» 
the newspapers, radio, television, etc.) the community comes to under- 
stand, and what is more, perhaps, appreciate the problems and ob- 
jectives of the schools within their midst. A good public-relations 
program will initiate and keep alive intelligent discussions on vital 
current issues. The following are five basic assumptions which, ac- 
cording to Hamrin, undergird the public-relations program: “(1) 
Directed time and attention must be given to the program; (2) public 
relations must have some centralization; (3) the public-relations pro- 
gram must be continuous; (4) the program must secure participation 

Relations of Educational Psychology with General Psy- 
chology, /onrtifll of Educational Pstjchology, Vol. 40 (1949), pp. 261-266. 

'S. A. Ilamrin, Initiating and Administering Gtitdance Sertstccs (Bloomington. 
Illinois: McKnight and McKnighl Publishing Co., 1953), p. 62. 
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of all persons who are affected by it; and (5) continuous evaluab'on 
of what is~ being done must be provided 
Members of the guidance committee are tlie logical group for the 
expression of school policy. The kind of news for school and com- 
munity is, perhaps, most effectivdy transmitted by someone designed 
expressly for the job, someone who consults uath the committee on 
its release. Such a policy, however, need not be a rigid one since 
some schools may operate more effectively with their o\vn ideas for 
disseminating news about school activities. In the past, the tendency 
of the public-relations worker seems to have veered towards a policy 
of convincing rather than bringing understending to the public. Tin's 
kind of narrow interpretation of public relations has become decidedly 
unrealistic in view of today’s problems, problems which encompass 
the welfare of all of us. Public relations is a means for bringing 
school and community into closer relationship, not primarily for pro- 
moting some favored project. The community needs to understand 
and support education in our complex and troubled times. This task 
will take hard work and diligent planning since, “ . . . complacency 
can early spell disaster . . . especially ^vith respect to publicity and 
public relations. The success of the guidance program depends upon 
effective interpersonal relationships. Ignorance and misunderstand- 
ings breed suspicion and rejection. A guidance program cannot grow 
or survive in such an atmosphere. A continuing plan for publicity 
is essential to tlie long-range success of . . . the guidance services.”’* 


Organizing for Group Guidance 

The advent of “mass education” is a phenomenon for which it 
appears little or no provision has been made by our school systems. 
At the very time when more and varied skills are required the facilities 

* Ibid., p. 64. 

Note: In this connection it should be noted how important an emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon public relations by industry. Harlan and Scott write: "Today 
it is important that virtually every industry, every business, every businessman, 
or anyone seeking favorable reaction utilize the principles of good public rela- 
tions. The bigger the enterprise, the more important public relations, for it has 
a bearing on practically every division of the organization’s existence, certainly 
those dealing svith employees, communities, stock-holders, dealers, consumers, 
suppliers .and other ‘publics’.” G. Harlan and A. Scott, Contemporary Public He- 
iations (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955), p. 1. 

• E. C. Roeber, G. E. Smitli, and C. E. Erickson, op. cit., p. 246. 
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M:“urTislrr»i^ 

qualified teachers are all sad evidence of 

record number of children. This brings up the need for organuu“g 
procedures for handling the 

technique of group guidance. A complete chapter has been set a«M 
for the exploration of group techniques. For the present the con 
is with an introduction to the subject in terms of its 

Stated in brief, group guidance is a means for treating with g P 
of students in terms of their individual problems. Group guidance 
has already proved itself in many areas as an econormcal and tune- 
saving procedure. Through group guidance, thejn^vidual^s^en 
is helped to appreciate his own problems by sharing with otliers who 
are in equal difficulties. The problem thus becomes a common one 
(e.g., a problem associated with adolescence, home work, etc.) throug 
mutual discussion leading to an exchange of opinions and practica 


suggestions. 

Group guidance is a continuous process since problems pf coinmon^ 
Interest persist in daily living. Group sharing of the problem does 
not imply any easy solution. As a technique, however, for dealing 
with problems group guidance does lend itself to the process of, in- 
dividual guidance. It has now become obvious that the organization 
of any guidance program will also have to include plans for the in- 
clusion of group guidance as a technique of instruction. 

A realistic approach to the problems of the future will focus a large 
share of educational eSort upon the improvement of methods which 
deal with the group. The group, it should also be kept in mind, is 
composed of individuals. The answer will not be a simple one since 
a happy balance must be struck in handling the group in such a 
manner that the individual is not neglected. The attack upon com- 
mon problems is a definite means for including all members of a group 
in an educational effort. The teachers will have to find or improvise 
new techniques for dealing with groups. Few pupils need now be 
neglected whenever classes are too large to handle. Group guidance 
offers a means of instruction in terms of the large problems. 


Student Participation. Guidance implies choices, decisions, as well 
as adapting to changing conditions. To make a decision of any kind 
suggests the need for alternatives from which the stydent can make 
his choice. Any plan of organization has to include opportunities for 
“decision-making” on the part of each pupil so th^he is better able 
to make his own contribution. 
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To make intelligent decisions further implies the presence of proper 
materials and technical knowledge in classroom instruction. Tangible 
information and substantial practice must be offered in choosing ^ ter- 
natiyes. ^ Intelligent thinking forms the basis of good~citizehship. 
And such thinking, in turn, emerges from rational selection and appH- 
cat ion of diffe rent^altematives. ~ ’ ' 

'\^en each pupil is able to choose wsely a major goal of guidance 
has been realized. The choice of one’s life work, for example, be- 
comes a successful experience only if the student is aware of other job 
possibilities and his own abilities and interests in relation to these. 

The extent of actual student participation in the planning stages 
will, of course, depend upon the school concerned. Student needs 
\vill serve as one of the major bases for planning. Xo.niake student 
participation as effective as possible student. organizations (and their 
teachers) will have to be consult^ and^their i^as included in 
planning , their cooperation be ing.a necessarv_ingre dient of th e success- 
ful'’guidance program. ’ ’ 


Tempomnj Guidance Committee 

The organization of the guidance program requires certain prelim- 
inary measures before application. One of these measures is that of 
forming a committee to initiate aims and procedures by which to 
guide £e process of organization itself. 

Though there exhif severai ways of formmg a committee fappoiht- 
ment by the principal is the most familiar method) in guidance pro- 
grams it is generally agreed that the administrator will have to call 
for volunteers. A small number of volunteers — the number ^v'ilJ de- 
pend^upon the size of the school — should continue to guide the for- 
mation of the program until a permanent committee is chosen. Seven 
or eight members are usually considered as the limit in size. 

"Tlie administrator should serve on the temporary committee if re- 
quested to do so by the members, or if there is no other person 
trained in administration avaikible. Temporary committees can do 
much to lay the groundwork for the conditions necessary for success 
in organization. 

Effectiveness of application helps direct and supplement the guid- 
ance program. .Specialists should be called in or consulted whenever 
possible. These specialists can help appraise the program in terms 
not only of the present hut of the future as well. The community 
must also be brought into the considerations of the pre-organizational 
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CO— since it will later play a ^ - 

The temporary committee lays down the „f 

izational P™?- organizaHon «!! 

"ly be required. The 

make ut> the permanent committee or assist those 

lected for the^ob. An effective more 

transition into a permanent committee and help make 

effectively in the future. 


Guidance Workers: The Team Concept 

Success in any endeavor pr<^PE““ 
concerned. Nowhere is this more evident tlian in the 
administration of the guidance effort Guidance is “ ‘=1’™ 
of any one link having an adverse effect on its strength. Inere 
“star” performer on the guidance team. Every member must ma 
his own contribution a star performance, so to speak. Only then 
guidance truly function. 

Administrators, The duties and responsibilities of the administrator 
are many and varied. The following are adapted from a compre en 
sive list drawn up by Zeran and Jones; 

1. Administrative 

a. Makes adequate provision in budget for pupil personnel service 

b. Maintains cumulative-record system. 

2. Organizational 

a. Recognizes need for guidance. 

b. Makes staff aware of values of guidance. 

c. Coordinates guidance program with members of staff. 

d. Provides pupil personnel committee. 

e. Coordinates and uses community resources. 

f. Gives desirable publicity. 

3. Research 

Surveys needs of pupils and services available. 

4. Personnel 

a. Selects staff. 

b. Offer inducements to counselors for improvement of knowledge 
and skills. 

5. Scheduling 

a. Arranges for pupils to have counseling time. 

b. Allows for adequate time for counselors. 

6. Supplies 

Provides for quarters, equipment, and supplies. 
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7. Curricular 

a. Evaluate s and reviges^curriculum. , ^ 

b. OfferTreasonable activity programs. ^ 

8. In-service training 

9. Evaluation* 

1 Teachers. \Yitl^_the_broader_ meaning of guidance, teacliers are 
guidance \yQ cker^. Many times in tiieir own work they have duties 
which ovCTlap wth those of the counselor and with those of the ad- 
ministrator. This fact, however, does not make them counselors or 
administrators in the full sense of those terms. Teachers make their 
own contributions in the classroom to the guidance program. They 
are part of the same team joining administrators and pupil personnel 
specialists in the task of assisting individuals to become increasingly 
mature and productive members of society. Counseling services and 
the services of the nurse, school psychologist, school social worker, 
and other related specialized personnel, however, require unique and 
difEerent training from that required for teaching. As the teacher 
performs specialized functions pertinent to her duties, so do each of 
the other members of the team. Therefore, any one of these people 
should not be required to assume the res ponsibil ities of anyone else 
unless he pqsswses the particula r training a nd abilityldUo so. Tins' 
pofiTS^ up the need for the other team workers to understand the role 
and function of the teacher so that all may work more harmoniously 
together. In other words, the guidance functions should enhance the 
teachin g function Roeber, Smith, and Erickson suggest the foTIow- 
ifig^efinitive nature of teacher participation in the g uidy ice services: 

j, 1. They cooperate with the school’s adininistrator(s) and counselor in 
^6arrying out those policies which are considered essential to the proper 
development of guidance services. 

2. They provide a psychological climate conducive to the fullest develop- 
ment of each pupil, thereby placing pupils at appropriate developmental 
tasks. 

3. They integrate occupational and educational information into their 
respective subjects. 

4. Tliey study pupils in order to learn and record pertinent facts about 
interests, aptitudes, behavior patterns, goals, values, and socio-economic 
status of the familv. These understandings become the basis for providing 

appropriate learning experiences for.each^pup i! .., . 

^ ■^5. They refer pupils with adjustment and planning problems to the 

' counselor.* 

* P. R. Zeran and G. Jones, “Responsibilities and Duties of the Administrator," 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 31 
(1947), pp. 25-27. 

* Roeber, Smith and Ericsson, op. cit., p. 31, 
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Where no counselors or referral se^ices 
snonsibility must be assumed by the teachers. ®y ® S 
casc-conflnce procedure it is frequently 
norary and supportive assistance until spec'^'^etl help l 
It is ta the typical elementary school and the high school 
counselors that the principal is required to serve as the guidanc 


'“T^tiie above a sixth function should be added: They should pro- 
vide continuous practice and experience in solving typica -lite p 
lems, and in making choices and decisions based upon coliected 
dence. In other words, they should teach the pupils, to learn how 
tliink tlirough problems on their own initiative. 


School Counselor, This guidance specialist, whedier serving 
or part-time, is responsible for making the guidance program s 
cicntly flexible and adaptable to meet most of 
local situation. (Recommended training for the counselor will ® 
presented in a later chapter. ) According to a pamphlet published / 
the California Stale Department of Education, the general functions 
of the school counselor are: 


1. Counseling individuals 

a. Helping individuals to understand their own personal asset , 

liabilities, and opportunities. ^ , 

b. Aiding individuals to develop worthwhile personal objectives an 

to m^e and carry out plans for their achievement. , . 

c. Helping individuals to work out solutions for their personal, social, 
educational, and vocational problems. 

2. Assisting teachers 

a. Helping teachers to secure information about individuals whicn 
will be of assistance in planning and conducting class work. 

b. Assisting teachers in the use of tests and appraisal techniques. 

c. Assisting teachers who are responsible for group guidance activities 
in planning and conducting such activities. 

d. Assisting teachers to secure and interpret guidance materials suit- 
able for use in various class situations. 

e. Working with teachers in the solution of problems involving in- 
dividual pupils. 

3. Contributing toward the general program of the school 

a. Providing leadership in the planning and conducting of certain 
activities. 

b. Participating actively in the school’s curriculum development. 

c. Bringing to the attention of the school staff effective mental hygiene 
techniques and procedures. 

d. Participating in and contributing to the school’s in-service training 
program in guidance. 
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4. Assisting the school in working dosely %vitli the community 

a. Acting as & liaison agent between the school and the community 
ihTnaking available to students and teachers all community services 
and resources. 

b. 'tlohsulting' >vith parents concerning the problems of individual 
children and youth. 

c. Interpreting the schools program, particularly the guidance pro- 
gram, to community groups and individual citizens. 

5. Performing necessary administrative duties.* 

School Psychologist. This specialist is usually employed by the 
local school district and is available on call to work in a particular 
school. The chief functions of the school psychologist are generally 
as follows: 

1. Performing those tasks related to diagnosis and remediation of 
learning problems which may have been manifest in lack of educa- 
tional or personal-social adjustment He is skilled in the use of psy- 
chological tests for diagnosis. 

2. Handling referrals to other community agencies. 

3. Working with parents to improve relationships between parents 
and children. 

4. Serving as a consultant for in-service training. 

5. Providing specialized services for Jwndicapped children... 

School Nurse. The importance of the school nurse is liighlighted 
by the fact that in most schools the nurse is the first to be hired after 
the regular school personnel. Counselors, psychologists, and social 
workers rank second to the nurse with respect to their own hiring. 
In many elementary schools the nurse, in fact, is the only guidance 
worker. At any rate she is a vital cog in the guidance machine. Her 
many functions include; 

1. Providing information regarding the physical health of a pupil 
in order that teachers, parents and administrators may better under- 
stand the child. 

2. Making routine inspections of pupils who are reported iU. 

3. Making referrals to and assisting the school doctor. 

4. Maintaining health records. 

5. Making home calls where necessary. 

6. Instructing the pupils in good health practices. 

7. Participating as a member of the guidance team. 

•D. E. Kitch and W. 11. X!cCreary, T/w School Counselor: Ills ^Vork and 
Tralninrr {Sacramento, California; California Stale Department of Education, 
Vol. XX, No. 7 (July 1931)], pp. 6-14. 
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School Doc, or. Whe*er employ^ Ml- or part-time, 
serves as a medical consultant and examines students. The scho 
physician is more concerned with preventive than he is widi therapeu 
iic measures. Among his duties are the prescription of '"“'■Ji'h™ ’ 
advice to the nurse, and acting as a referral source. Some districts 
employ a psychiatrist who provides the necessary therapy tor those 
pupils requiring such treatment. In addition, the psychiatrist } 
serves as a consultant whenever necessary and (2) helps set up an m- 
service training program coordinated with his speciality. 


School Social Worker, Visiting Teacher, or Welfare Worker. AU these 
terms apply to those personnel who serve as a liaison hetween the 
home and the school. Whenever poor school attendance, sickness, 
and other kindred conditions indicate that home conditions should 6 
investigated the social worker is brought in for help and 
suggestions to implement this help. Tbe social worker provides 
teachers ^vith information about child-welfare laws. He also may 
act for the teacher in referring pupils to community agencies. 

Tlie visiting teacher performs the duties implied by her title. To 
those unfortunate enough not to be able to attend school (e.g., the “1 
or crippled student) comes the visiting teacher. It is she who brings 
the schoolroom right into the home thus permitting no one to he 
neglected. 

The welfare worker serves to connect community services with die 
scliool. The school social worker investigates problems which arise 
in the school as a result of home conditions. The welfare worker, on 
the odier hand, deals wth those problems of the home which may iui' 
pede the child’s school progress. Both the welfare worker and the 
school social worker are, of course, concerned with the same problem, 
namely, the school and the home when these are in disagreement or 
rather when the relationship between the two has broken down, b 
is the welfare worker, however, who more specifically represents the 
community’s interest in the problem. The goal is nevertheless the 
same for both (as well as for the visiting teacher): the integration of 
home and school in terms of the community’s welfare. 


Cuidance Committee or Council 

One of the administrative devices which have developed since 
World War II in the guidance field is the guidance committee. I*’ 
addition to many indbidual schools utilizing this practice, many syS' 
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tems siicli as Los Angeles City Schools have organized guidance coun- 
cils at tile top administrative level Previously some schools had 
erred in putting only guidance people on the committee. This policy 
would appear self-defeating in that it hampers developing and inte- 
grating guidance philosophy and practice. The committee or council 
by virtue of its purpose should include representatives of profession- 
ally trained school personnel. Tlie head guidance worker here as- 
sumes the role of executive secretary. Tlie typical guidance commit- 
tee functions as follows: 

1. Assists in the appraisal of the guidance program. 

2. Makes recommendations to the administration concerning the further 
development of guidance services. 

3. Helps keep the faculty and the general public informed about the 
progress of the guidance program in general. 

4. Participates in the planning and conducting of special guidance proj- 
ects such as surveys of students' problems, occupational surveys, and similar 
studies which need to be made from time to time.* 

The functions of the district guidance council are primarily die 
same as those of tlie school guidance committee in that ft too is in- 
volved in policy-making as well as helping coordinate the system-wide 
guidance-and-personnel program. Guidance councils thus represent 
the evaluative phase of the guidance program. They are in the tradi- 
tion of American government with its checks and balances designed 
to keep policy aligned with the will of the majority. 


School Guidance Practices 

In the hope diat some brief descriptions of practices across the na- 
tion will provide both orientab'on for the beginning student in guid- 
ance and some answers to the problems of organizing and administer- 
ing guidance for service the following outlines are presented. 

Tulare County Schools (California). Philip Kearney, school psy- 
chologist, describes how welfare services are functioning in his county: 

When a child in one of the Visalia schools is in trouble, not one or two, 
but all of the agencies of Visalia and Tulare County directly or indirectly 
concerned are likely to be alerted for cooperative study of the problem and 
for coordinated action in attempting a solution. This approach to child 

**Do You Have A Guidance Committee?,” California Cuidancc Newsletter 
(Bureau of Guidance, State Department of Education, Sacramento, California), 
September 1953. 
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welfare in tire Visalia area is a recent 

cipally through the iirterest. imagiimtron, and joint >=ff°rts of th ‘ 
superintended of the Visalia schools, and a member of the Visalia po 

'’'RepmseLtives of ah agencies to the area 

now meet each month to deal wi* such cases. ,toong th -^ 7 ;;,— and 

lives are the county school psydiologist, supewisor of child 
attendance, the supervisor of the Juvenile Hall school, probat 
welfare workers, a member of the Relief Council, the 
boys and dean of girls and attendance officer of the junior hig sc . 
school nurse, the principal and the director of the Rosenberg ’ 

Crowley School, a visiting teacher from the elementary schools, an 
superintendent of Visalia City Schools. . , , rionre 

In the past, school personnel and agencies dealing with the atten 
and welfare of boys and girls in Visalia attempted independently to P 
solve the problems referred to them. The solutions reached were sow 
times unsuccessful because the total picture was not available, and 
factors often could not be identified. Under the present system 
tion is established among all agencies, research information is 
all available sources and the recofnmended action is likely to be wna i 


best for the child. 

The team method operates as follows: Cases up for discussion are put o 
the agenda and presented to a committee several weeks before 
ing. Each agency accumulates and summarizes pertinent data. When 
case is opened at the meeting, all the data are presented. Then, in terrn 
of the total picture, past and present, diagnosis is attempted and a pl^*' 
projected which utilizes all possible means of adjustment. If more informa' 
tIon is necessary, responsibility is given in a specific agency or departmen 
to obtain it. An approach is then recommended, action initiated, an 
follow-up progress is reported. . 

The group feels that the following results have been accomplished: (U 
better understanding of one another's problems, (2) a closer working rda' 
tionship between school, probation, and juvenile officers, the Welfare de- 
partment, and associated c^rilies, (3) elimination of any overlapping func* 
ti^s, (4) development of a preventive approach to youth problems 
wherever possible, and (5) establishment of efficient procedure for 
signing of petitions and requests for custodial care of children with proh* 
Icms that cannot be met by the public school program. 

Although still in an eimerimental stage, this cooperative approach has 
been found to be very effective in helping solve the problems of children 
in the Visalia schools. Already other schools in the county have recog- 
nized the advantages of collaboration, and many of them are attempting to 
set up teams in their own community.** 


Philadelphia. In this large city school district the program is p^' 
manly directed by tlie director of the Division of Pupil Pei^nntd nttd 
Counseling. To expedite his work li? employs'* sevS^l assistants- 

••P. Kearney, “Agencies Join with Schools in Child ^Velfa^c Work,” 
pp. 9-10. 
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Prior to the establishment of this division in Philadelphia in 1942 
tliese special services were provided by a private social agency, the 
\Yhite-\Villiams Foundation. The transference of the services from 
the foundaHon to tlie schools was a cooperative and gradual one with 
due recognition of each other’s contributions. The following brief 
history of this and related divisions describes the services now offered 
by the Division. 

Health Work. At present, school physicians and nurses working in the 
Division of Medical Services give careful attention to the health of every 
scliool child. The Division of Physical and Health Education cooperates in 
many ways, including the provision of corrective gymnastic work. 

Psychological Services. A psychologist was engaged in 1920 and that 
service was discontinued in 1922 when the Department of Special Classes 
was organized in the school system. This Department is now the Division 
of Special Education, and the 14 psychologists on the staff of this Division 
are at the service of the schools. 

Attendance Work. In 1942 the official recognition and expansion of 
school counseling brought a reorganization of the attendance service, with 
home and schod visitors in'^the'secondaiy schiools, as w^I as the district 
worlcers, wnfining their service to attendance problems. (Counselors also 
work with many attendance problems since failure to attend school regularly 
is, of course, recognized as a symptom of something which is not right for 
the pupil, either in his relationship to school, to his home, or in his adjust- 
ment to some other phase of his life. The school counselor seeks to under- 
stand the causes of failure to attend school, just as he seeks to understand 
the'jSse of~any“other evidence of lack of adjustment.) The attendance 
s^ico gradually being centralized in district offices. The social work 
emphasis, which began so long ago, has permeated the entire attendance 
service. The long experience of the Bureau of Compulsory Education, and 
the experience of teacher-counselors in the secondary school, with that of 
the White-Williams Foundation, influenced public school officials in their 
decision to establish the Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling, and 
to give such an important place to school counseling. 

The attendance service is one of the three services of the Division of 
Pupil Personnel and Counseling. 

Junior Employment Service, The White-Williams Foundation supplied a 
supervisor and counselors for a Junior Employment Service in 1918 and 
continued this service until 1925 .... In 1934 in accordance with a 
policy of as much decentralization as possible, several Junior Employment 
Service counselors who held the Stale certificate for school "guidance coun- 
selor” were transferred to senior high schools to serve as vocational coun- 
selors there. 

Since 1942 there has been, except for a few schools in which home and 
school visitors are still a regular part of a school organization, only one such 
specialized >vorker as a regul.ar part of the school faculty — the school 
Counselor. 

The Board of Education maintains an Employment Certificxiting Servi^. 
This is one of the three services of the Division of Pupil Personnel and 
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V J ■ nrlpr tlip direction of a Special Assistant who has charge 

most of their school experience because of the pressures created by nan i 
need. From the beginnmg, counseling for scholarship students was made 

''"T^'Solanhip progrLi h still carried by the White-Williams Founda- 
tion but the appUcattons.for_scholarsliips are made to public school conn- 
selors who also carry the responsibility of recommending that scholarships 
'b'e“giveri,‘and forwarding the applications to colmseling supervisors who con- 
sTder_any questionable applications with the Scholarship Committee the 
White-WiIliamrFouridationV"''Th'e schborcounselbrs work closely with the 
pv^iirt^whom schplar^ips are granted. 

' A ?Tograrn of Counseling in the Seconduf^ Schools. In May of 1942, 
when the Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling was established, re- 
placing the Bureau of Compulsory Education, the school counseling pro- 
gram in the secondary schools was placed under its general direction, quali- 
fications were set up by the Board of Superintendents, an examination pro- 
cedure was established, and appointments of secondary school couns^ors 
were made from eligibility lists. Every secondary school now has from two 
to four counselors; the total number of secondary school counselors is 131, 
and the ratio of counselors to pupils, as of January 1953, was 639. [In 
1956 it ^vas 553.1 With the decreasing ratio of pupils to counselors, with 
further provision by school administrators for counselors to be freed from 
duties other than counseling and also to provide the conditions necessary 
to effective counseling the counseling program in the secondary schools will 
continue to progress toward the goal of consistent and continued individual 
counseling (case work) service for all pupfls who need special understand- 
ing and help in making choices, and In meeting their problems. Such a 
service involves close working relationships with all other members of Ae 
school faculty, with the specialized school services, with parents, and with 
the wide range of community social agencies and service. 

School Counseling in the Elementary School. In 1941, this statement 
appeared as a description of the work of the elementary school counselors, 
This counselor considers the whole child — his living situation, his health 
needs, his mental capacity. and the way he feel?* abouf'his' difficulties.' As 
theTchool sociaF worker, she confers not only with'the'Tihild'but’with the 
parents, teachers, and other adults responsible for his education and train- 
ing, and together they plan how the experiences he needs may best be pro- 
vided.” ^ 

The professional training recommended by the White-Williams Founda- 
tion was a college degree, teaching experience, graduation from a School of 
Social Work, and experience in a social agency. Because of the difficulty 
of finding workers who had had training W experience in both teaching 
and social case work, teaching experience ^vas not a requirement. Bulletin 
No. 6 pub ished by the U.S. Office of Education in 1945 stated, "The 
level of work was so high that the influence of the White-Williams Founda- 
tion was felt throughout the country wherever there was an interest in visit- 
mg teacher work. 
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At present in the elementary schools of Philadelphia there are 118 (124 
in 1956) counseling teachers,' which is the term used at the elementaiy' 
school level. The counseling teachers are full time school counselors. 
They arc carefully selected by principals and district superintendents for 
the work, and the J) iyision of Pupil Personnel a nd Counselin g was given 
the responsibility of d^eloping”an In-Service i raining program for them. 
This program has consisted of class work and supervision. Seventy-five 
elementary schools are still without counseling service, but the Board of 
Superintendents anticipates tlie time when there will be a counseling teacher 
in every elementary s<mool organization. 

Cooperation with Home and School Associations. Another activity of 
the White-Williams Foundation was active participation in tlie Philadelphia 
County Council of Home and School Associations. From 1926-1931, the 
White-Williams Foundation assisted in the development and coordination 
of the activities of the Council.^ 

Long Beach, California. Virginia Bailard describes the guidance 
program in tlieir public schools, which serve a total population of 
over 300,000 people of varied backgrounds. This functional program 
is designed to meet the needs of the students from kindergarten 
through college. 

Here, for instance, is Mike. Mike has been a_hve \vire^ce kindergarten 
days, but when he enters the tliird grade it becm^iT&bVipus that something 
has gone \vrong. Here he begins to throw things around the room and to 
kick and hit odier children. He even bit the teacher the other day. No! 
It doesn't take him any time to make himself felt! 

There are times when he crawls off and hides by himself. He cries easily 
— in fact, every time he feels any frustration. 

Mike is quite a problem for die teacher, who has 35 others to care for — 
several of whom also create much disturbance. 

She studies the pupil analysis sheet prepared by his former teacher, which 
contains such helpful data as: areas showing growth, areas needing stimula- 
lion, home situation, etc. Nothing too unusual here. 

She notices that Mike seems starved for aff^ection. She finds that she can 
quiet him best and reason with him most when she holds him close to her. 
He seems to respond to affection. However, even though this helps for 
short periods of time, Mike still runs rampant in the classroom. 

The teacher asks the school counselor to come in to observe the child, 
for it is obvious, of course, that this child needs special help and study. 
Taking anecdotal notes over a period of a week on the child’s behavior in 
various situations in the classroom and on the playground, the counselor is 
able to write up a pretty accurate picture of Mike’s behavior. She gathers 
together other personal data too . . . and invites the mother to come to 
school. 

In the conference it is revealed that the mother has been remarried — this 
time to a man who had a two-yCiar-old child. The mother has had to 

” Emilie Rannells, “The Development of the School Counseling Service in 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia/' (School District of Philadelphia, mimeo- 
graphed report, 1953), pp. 1-8. 
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taking car difiBcult sometimes that she shut him up in 

iSlor husW^fm^l her feel that Mike is ruining Lir 

'“‘Sfwonder she has unconsciously nijeCed Milce. No wonder that Mike 

is creatine a problem in the classroom. His security is gone at home. He 

is fighting to maintain a place for himself. He must have attention. H 
must have the afEection that he misses at home. His methods of getting 
these things have turned the children away from him. He is lashing out 
against a cruel world. , i 

How to help him? After the conference with the mother, the counselor, 
teacker and principal decide that Mike should be referred for a thoroug 
psychological study. AU available data is gathered and noted on the re- 
ferral sheet which is sent to the Office of Counseling and Psychological 


aervices. 

The psychologist studies the data. Then he talks with Mike and nis 
mother. He feels that the school psychiatric social worker can help the 
mother immeasurably to gain insight into her problem with Mike. She 
can help her to understand and to handle better her feelings of conflict and 
give her help in working out a solution to her problem. In the meantime, 
th^sychologist will use diagnostic and therapeutic measures with Mike. 

The teacher works with the other children in the classroom in their re- 
lationship with this boy. She explains to them that Mike really needs 
tiieir help and friendship^that if they are extra nice to him he will be- 
come a better boy. 

As the mother receives help from the social worker and as Mike is given 
opportunity to manifest his aggressions in the psychologist’s office and is 
being accepted more and more by the children, his behavior shows improve- 
ment. (Many times either the social worker or psychologist works with 
the parent, the child and the teacher without employing the aid of another 
worker.) 

The teacher praises and encourages Mike. So do the children. It will 
take time, course, but Mike has a good chance now of becoming a good 
citizen again. 

Mikes behavior is not too uncommon. Many children manifest similar 
behavior though perhaps for different causes. But it is not just the hyper- 
active ^ild who receives the attention of the counselors. The withdrawn, 
too quiet child merits attention too and is often referred for psychological 
study and help just as Mike was. 

Preventive Guidance. But all of the counselor’s time is not spent on 
children with problems. She is just as concerned widi the others Working 
closely with the principal, she is interested in all the preventive phases of 
guidance. Together they take great care to use the personnel data when 
nlacmg youngsters in classes— making sure that they are so placed in well 
balanced classes as to encourage their best growth. 

The counselor is a help to the teacher as she serves the child. . . She 
suggests trays of working with aU these youngsters. ... She prepares 
and distributes a copy of the pupH data sheet which contain such things as: 
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The Articulation Program. When Mike and his classmates are ready to 
go to juilior'higir^cKool, airthis data will go with them and be used over 
and over again by junior high school counselors and teacliers. . . , Much 
preparation is made to make the transition from elementary to junior high 
an easy one which will not set up tensions nor upset the little “green- 
ies.” . . . 

So that parents may know more about tlie junior high school, elementary 
and junior high teachers, counselors, principals and vice-principals join 
forces and present a comprehensive picture to them at a special parent 
meeting. Sixth-graders are invited to the junior highs for a visiting 
day. . , . 

Group Guidance. The social living teachers have the students for two 
hours per day and act as their guidance teachers. They teach a carefully 
prepared orientation unit over a period of six weeks which helps Mike and 
the others. . . . 

... As they approach the ninth grade, Mike and his classmates will be- 
come more conscious of getting into the right course of study in high 
school to suit their abilities and needs. Their eighth grade social living 
teacher, together with the counselor, will aid them in working out a suitable 
program. . . . 

The Junior High Counselor. Junior high counselors, too, are interested 
in the personal development of the students whom they counsel. They are 
available at all times to students who seek their help and to those who are 
referred to them by teachers. They work closely, too, with those students 
who receive low scholarship notices, talking through their problems, making 
program adjustments, seeing that parents are kept informed, etc. ... the 
counselors set up a cumulative record folder for each seventh grade stu- 
dent . , . this record goes to senior high. . . . 

From Junior to Senior High. Again, when Mike and his classmates are 
ready to go into the senior high sdiool the way is made easy. Handbooks 
depicting life on the senior high school campus, traditions, reqiurements, 
club activities, etc., are studied in the ninth grade social living classes. 
Senior high school counselors visit these same classes and explain the course 
offerings at the senior highs. The social living teachers help the students 
to make out their next year’s program, for they know the students better 
than anyone. . . . 

Ninth graders’ parents are invited to attend ... so they understand the 
program. 

A six-week unit of orientation for the new tenth-graders helps to give 
them a good start. Here they leam all about their school, library pro- 
cedures, study habits, and any necessary rules and regulations. 

Counselors see tliat programs are adjusted to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. These counselors are available, too, to students seeking personal 
and vocational guidance. . . . 

The placement officer, who always has the latest occupational information 
at his fingertips, sends out monthly bulletins to the counselors. . . . Natur- 
ally, the counselors work closely \vith tlie placement officer. Naturally, 
too, they work closely with the Guidance Center, where students ma)' be 
sent for vocational testing. Counselors at the Center report test results 
and any incidental data which they pick up during the testing period to the 
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student’s ovvn counselor, who follows through immediately witll a coun- 

“ College Level When Mike looks toward further spool- 

ing he knows that descriptive bolletins of various colleges and trade spools 
are available in the offices of the counselors and m the libraries. Coun- 
selors ore glad to talk through future training problems with Mike and their 
other counselees. They make sure that the counselees know of the many 
different types of oBerings at the Long Beach City CoUege in alt ftree 
divisions— the Liberal Arts, the Business and Technical Institute, and the 
Adult Division. . . . Counselors are available, too, on the campuses ot 
the Business and Technical Institute and the General Adult Division. 

Summartj. Every school, then, in the Long Beach Public School System, 
from kindergarten to college, has guidance services provided on its campus. 
The ratio of students per counselor averages approximately 1,350 in the 
elementary and about 550 in the secondary. 

So that there may be unity in the guidance program, a Supervisor of 
Counseling and Psy^ological Services is employed to coordinate the guid- 
ance services in the elementary, junior high, and senior high. . . , The 
Dean of Student Personnel of the college serves in much the same capacity 
for that level. . , . 

In addition, then, to the instructional program offered in the schools, 
Long Beach’s students receive the services of school doctors, nurses, den- 
tists, psychologists, social workers, and counselors, all working together to 
help these students meet life’s problems with the best possible mental and 
physical health.“ 


Cost of Guidance Services 


Very little research thus far has been conducted in the area ot cost. 
The financing of a given program of guidance is a highly complex 
and individual one by the very nature of our heterogeneous school 
population. School systems in the United States are by tradition run 
on the local level. Because of this fact the cost in actual dollars and 
cents of a guidance program would vary with the particular school 
( or schools ) involved.^® 

The major problem of determining cost at the present time appears 
to lie in the larger problem of determining what services of educa- 
tion can rightfully be charged to the guidance program. Guidance is 


“Virginia Bailard, “Guidance Program in Long Beach, California,” (Long 

Beach bchool District, mimeographed report, 1952) pp 1-71 

“ Crosby, for example, found in an investigatioli of ten Selected high schools 
m California that the cost range for guidance services varied from 1.4 per cent to 
5.9 per cent of the annual (1949-50) current expenditures. The cost of stu- 
dent-^idance s^ces J6.00 to $13.02 per unit of average daily 

attendant. J. Crosby, Unpublished Dissertation. University of Southern Califor- 
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still of too recent origin to be included in many estimates of needed 
expenditures for education. Many school systems have found it dif- 
ficult to convince budget oflScials that their area is as important, as 
say, curriculum. 

Any finance program of the guidance services would however have 
to include such items as: (1) individual, analysis, (2) vocational and 
professional information, (3) counseling on the part of the specialist, 
(4) group activities classified under the heading of guidance, and (5) 
placement and follow-up services. In this respect the inter-relation- 
sliip of all educational activities make the arrangement of cost per 
item difficult indeed. For example, placement and follow-up services 
reach into community affairs and the expense of such services is a 
community as well as a school matter. 

Most authorities are agreed, however, that the following classes of 
items may correctly be charged against the guidance program: (1) 
salaries paid directors of programs, school counselors, social workers, 
psychometrists, and the like trained personnel; ( 2 ) cost of administer- 
ing and scoring tests; (3) materials such as books and pamphlets 
brought together for use by counselors, students, and the like; (4) 
files, charts, and other record-keeping devices; and (5) the expenses 
involved in any follow-up program. 

But no matter the cost, more, not less guidance services are needed. 
Crow and Crow write: 

The per capita cost multiplied by the pupil population may appear to 
represent a large amount of money ... As publJc opinion comes to de- 
mand, and government officials thereby are enabled to appreciate the func- 
tion of guidance in education, there should result a loosening of federal, 
state, and community purse strings for the purpose of providing for every 
American whatever he may desire in the way of adequate guidance serv- 
ices.” 


Summart/ 

The duties and functions of the guidance program, including those 
of each of the guidance workers, must be defined and systematized in 
order to make them functional. As guidance services are botli unique 
and specialized and also inter-related with all aspects of the school 
program, a great deal of planning is necessary. And, as guidance 
must be adapted to the particular needs of individuals and communi- 

’*L. D. Crow and A. Crow, An IntrotUtcUon to Guidance (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1955), p. 82. 
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ties it is necessary that each district and sometimes each school de- 
termine needs, establish objectives, and define the services to be per- 
formed. Essential ingredients in making guidance serve include ad- 
ministrative leadership; coordinated planning and effort of adrninis- 
trators, teachers, guidance workers, and community leaders and or- 
ganizations; and qualified guidance specialists. Guidance councils 
and committees have evolved as excellent vehicles for stimulating and 
coordinating the pupil personnel services. As rapidly increasing 
school enrollments are pladng more burdens upon school districts it 
is important that all monies be wisely spent. This does mean that 
greater consideration should be given to improved group guidance, 
counseling, preventive guidance, and the employment of well-quali- 
fied guidance specialists. Wise administrative leaders will be able to 
utilize teachers and pupil personnel specialists in accordance with 
the needs of the community and in accordance with the professional 
standards of their specialized training. Flexibility and readiness to 
face the challenges of each situation will have to be practiced by ad- 
ministrators, teachers, guidance workers, community workers, and 
parents. The ratio of pupils to counselors should be 250 to 1. 


Suggested Problems 

1. Compare the educational needs of two or more schools located in 
different communities near yoiir college and show hoW the curricular 
offerings of each school are influenced by socio-cultural factors present. 

2. Discuss what is meant by subject-centered teaching. 

3. How gevod are school pubfio relations in your commxmity? Have re- 
cent school bond issues passed? Is there community interest in school ac- 
tivities? Discuss the local schools with a parent who is not an educator 
and see if he thinks that the schools are meeting local needs. 

4. Visit a local school and find out what guidance services are available. 
Make a chart showing the administrative relationship of the personnel in- 
volved. 

5. From an administrative point of view, how might the curriculum and 
the ^idance program be better correlated. 

6. Discuss some advantages and disadvantages of the team approach to 
guidance. 

7. In what ways may a teacher be considered a guidance worlcer but not 
a counselor? 

8. What should be the prnpcr ratio of pupils to counselors in the senior 
high schools? In the elementary schools? 
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9. Describe tlie procedures for establishing a local scliool guidance com- 
mittee. 


Suggested Readings 

Hamrin, S. A., Initiating and Administering Guidance Services. Bloomington, 
Illinois: McKnight and McKnight, 1953. 

Hatch, R. N., and B. Stefflre, Administration of Guidance Services. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958. 

Ohlsen, Merle M., Guidance — An Introduction. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1955. 

Roeber, E. C., G. E. Smith, and C. L. Erickson, Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Services (2nd ed. ). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. 

Selznick, P., Leadership in Administration. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1957. 

See also references cited in footnotes. 
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Chapter 4 


yhe Developing Personality 


F 

-I— jach active, changing, and developing pupil within the school pre- 
sents the challenge of being understood — understood by himself and 
understood by the teacher, counselor, nurse, principal, or parent, etc. 
As the young two-year-old Iceeps tugging at bis mother until she un- 
derstands the intent of his vocalizations and gives a satisfactory re- 
sponse, so does each person cry for appreciative understanding. Be- 
spect for each pupil as an individual presupposes some imderstand- 
ing of that person and the world in which he is an interacting person- 
ality. Understanding, respecting, and accepting each pupil %vffhfn 
the framework of the busy school is the task of each guidance worker. 
The reason for this chapter, then, is to provide a summary of tlie 
concepts which are helpful in gaining insight into the personality of 
an individual. Before defining what is meant by personality, a few 
anecdotal reports about Randy may provide additional challenge and 
motivation. 


CASE OF RANDY 

Mr. Nathan, a fourth-grade teacher, is concerned with Randy who "in 
spite of his Stanford-Binet score of 121” does not complete an)’ of his assign- 
ments. Within the classroom, Mr. Nathan reports, Randy spends the 
greater part of the school day in eillier day dreaming or creating beha\'ior 

G9 
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problems by conlacUng his neighbors for answers to questions or just plain 

“mTcumulative record indicates that this has been t^ical of Bandy since 
he enrolled in the school two years previously. He is noted as beuig the 
class clown and a problem on the playground. 

The teacher has selected the two following observations from severai he 
had written as being representative of Randy’s behavior: 

“During the reading period, boolts were passed to the pupils by the hook 
monitor. Randy could not wait for his book. He went directly to the 
monitor and grabbed one out of her hand. I went directly to Randy and 
in similar fashion grabbed the book out of his hand. When I asked him 
how he liked having someone grab from him, he gave an evasive answer, 
saying that the monitor always forgets to give him a book.” 

The second observation reported diat a line had been formed to go to the 
library. While the class walked in line towards the library, Randy headed 
for a sawhorse that was placed near a puddle. He did a hurdle jump over 
the sawhorse and then ran to catch up with the line. (A class rule is that 
there should be no running in line or on grounds other than in P. E. area.) 

In the teacher’s words: 

As the line marched into the librar)- I called Randy aside and asked, 
"Why did you leave the line?” 

"I did not leave the line,” he replied. 

"Then that wasn’t you that jumped over the sawhorse?” 

“No,” was the immediate reply. 

"Randy,” I inquired, "why would I ask you if I didn’t see you, which I 
am certain I did?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders. 

"One of us is mistaken, Randy, vi^o is it?” 

There was no answer as he turned his head away. 

can I be of any help fo yua, when (he first reaction you have is one 
of distrust for me; otherwise you would know I saw you and you would own 
up to it; instead you try to deny something you know is wrong.” 


A Definition of Personality 

Much of the trouble today in the social disciplines arises from the 
lack of a common language. While language may indeed be the 
“dress of thought" as the venerable Dr. Johnson put it, too often this 
“dress” has many diSerent shades of meaning. This is especially true 
of the concept of personality. For on this subject men’s thoughts do 
not coincide. Many tvriters use the same word (personality) and 
mean various other things. The problem of personality still awaits a 
common language. 
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At tlio present time there appear to be many views ^vith which ^vrit- 
ers clothe their ideas of personality. Such a situation — bewildering as 
it may be to some — ^Nvould not matter if these views covered the same 
idea, so that there existed some basic agreement as to personality. 

General agreement, however, does exist in one area of personality, 
namely tliat the integroied person is the primary goal of tlie guidance 
program. Tire dihiculty lies in matching this goal with adequate 
loiowledgc of the subject. Thus far there is no such situation. Tliis 
unusual stage of affairs, while perhaps unavoidable in view of pres- 
ent conditions, is hardly conducive to progress. It is only too obvi- 
ous tliat goals for personality integration are wthout real meaning 
unl^s there is agreement as to the nature of personality itself. 

Fortunately, enough evidence has survived from the research on 
personality development to offer a practical basis for guidance pro- 
cedures. Tliis evidence is centered in what can be observed and 
measured of the individuals behavior. According to a leader in the 
field of personality research, Raymond B. Cattell, personality can not 
be defined in any other way but through a method which permits 
“prediction of what a person will do in a given situation."^ This 
means that regardless of any otlier considerations, behavior does pre- 
sent a valid clue to personality appraisal. Parenthetically, a person's 
habit patterns constitute much of his behavior. Prediction is mainly 
based upon the study of an individuals habitual ways of behaving. 

In this definition ihen the study of personality concerns itself wth, 
“a range of behavior extending from the individual's political and re- 
ligious views to the way he digests his lood.”^ McClelland, ^vho has 
also studied personality development extensively, holds substantially 
the same view as he \vrites that, *'Personalifij is a theoretical interpre- 
tation derived from all a persons behavior.^ 

No matter how else one may consider personality, it is nonetheless 
true that as yet any practical approach to the problem must center 
around that which can be observed of the individual. No one can 
deny that behavior is as yet our only workable clue to personality. 

A guidance program is literally forced to deal with conduct at each 
step of the individual’s development On this point, Witkins* ex- 

‘R. B. Cattell, Tersonality, A Systematic Theoretical and Factual Study (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), p. 3. 

* hoc. cit. 

*D. C. McClelland, Personality (Ne^v York: William Sloane Associates, 1951), 
p. 69. 

^ H. A. Witkin and others, Personality Through Perception (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1934). 
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tensive experimentation has demonstrated that in psychological func- 
tioning there is an active and purposeful agent (the person) equipped 
with distinetive ways of responding to situations, It is these responses 
upon wWch he and his colleagues have based their views of per- 

sonality. < j. -j v u 

To accept a definition of personality based upon the individuals be- 
havior for practical purposes does not imply, however, that other con- 
siderations of personality development are not equally valid. Indeed, 
there is much to be said for a view of personality that is centralized 
in seeking out the “substance” or the unique structure which is pre- 
sumed as underlying each individual’s distinctiveness. However, no 
one has discovered thus far how to judge a person more effectively 
than by his actions. A definition of personality in terms of behavior is, 
however, especially appropriate for a guidance pro^m which seeks 
as precise measurement as is possible of all facets of the individuals 
development. 

With this, at least realistic, concept of the development of personal- 
ity in mind, a view of behavior in line with the democratic ethos be- 
comes possible. Democratic government moves upon certain ex- 
pected activities of its members, activities that are largely fostered in 
our schools. The preservation of our form of social organization de- 
pends upon a definite kind of person, a person who understands and 
stands ready to defend its governing principles. Carr has summed 
up this relationship of personality to democracy as follows: 

Certain premises are accepted concerning the nature of man and the 
goals of life. Logical argument is then used to prove that democracy is the 
soundest method by whi^ to govern human affairs. As modem psychology 
has throwTi new light upon men, this traditional case for democracy has been 
reinforced. The democratic process gives the individual a sense that he is 
wanted, that his membership in the group is prized, that his point of view is 
respected and carries weight. He participates in the group effort, his 
voiw influences the selection of the group’s leaders and the making of social 
nolicy. Thm his sense of satisfaction is deepened; his sense of frustration 
lessened. The individual becomes a healthier being and society itself is 
thereby strengthened.* 

It will be seen how guiding the development of personality is ac- 
complished in terms of stated objectives of conditions of our associ- 
ated life, namely, democracy. As Fromm« has so clearly indicated, 

*R. K. C.irT and others, American Democracy <n Theory and Vracticc (New 
YorK: ninelnrt and Company, 1951 ),p, 2S. 

•Eiicli Fromm, The .5nne Society (New York: ninebart and Company, 1955). 
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the individual must realize the nature of his society and what his role 
should be not only in defending but also in improving it. 

In order, tlien, for the guidance worker to help towards tlie devel- 
opment of tlie integrated personality, it is clear that he must first un- 
derstand the nature of tlie individual as he functions in his society, 
Tlie knowledge from many areas of empirical investigation that per- 
sonality is subject to modification enables education — ^particularly the 
teacher in the classroom — to play a more significant role than hereto- 
fore was beh'eved possible in guidance. 


The Self-Concept 

The assessment of personality involves another consideration which 
must be included in the observation of behavior, namely, the way in 
whiclr the individual sees himself. The self has been defined as the 
person’s conscious vie^v of himself as distinct from his environment. 
This vie^v of himself \vill also color every judgment, every considera- 
tion of other people and events by the individual. 

Further, even if one accepts the notion of personality as the “sum 
total of the individuals behavior" one is still confronted with this 
concept of self. Every person tends to measure the external world 
through his own yardstick, a yardstick composed of the perception he 
has of himself. Thus an individual may be able to conceive of his 
o^vn existence as a physical being and yet not see how he fits into his 
particular environment. Such inability to adjust to one’s environ- 
ment very often leads to personality disorganization because then the 
individud begins to live in a world of his own making — a world di- 
vorced from reality. 

Put as simply as possible the external world appears different to 
each human being because of this unique “organization’’ called the 
self. To illustrate how this self-concept operates, think of how often 
^vitnesses will differ about an accident, for example, which all have 
seen take place. Courts of law are often baffled by the discrepancies 
found in even two accounts of the same occurrence. There is real 
wisdom in the enduring example of the “six blind men of Indostan," 
who when asked to describe an elephant by touch alone gave six 
different descriptions. 

The essential consideraHon to remember is that while conduct may 
form tlie basis of our personality appraisal, it is also correct that this 
conduct is shaped by the individual’s way of perceiving himself and. 
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through this perception of self, the world. If, for cxnmplc, a child 
has been led to believe at homo that misbehavior will be rewarded, 
then he will perceive the classroom as an arena where ho must mis- 
behave. On the other hand, the child who is adequately disciplined 
at home will tend to see the elassroom as a place where lawful autlior- 


ity is to be obeyed. ^ 

To carry the illustration further, sickness can color ones perspec- 
tive of self and the world to the point where it may cause severe mal- 
adjustment. Psychoses and neuroses occur when tlic sclf-conccpt is 
detached from reality. For example, dwelling for too long upon what 
he believes himself to be, one may come to consider himself a veritable 
Napoleon. Adjustment is a matter of seeing oneself and the world 
as they really are and not out of foais. Thus classroom experiences 
must be based upon realities in the sense that even fantasies and fairy 
tales are explained in their true perspective. 

The self-concept further emphasizes the fact that in any judgment 
of personality the "whole person” must always be considered. Tins 
simply means that while conduct must serve as tlic basis of our 
measurement and prediction, there yet exists a “composite of this con- 
duct” which is called the self. To use the German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant’s illustrative phrase the person is a {ding 

an sick) which makes individual conduct recognizable. As one ^vritcr 
sees it, each person “has a particular dynamic configuration of action 
patterns, which is his personality.”’’ 

In recent years wide attention has been given to the self-concept, 
parUeularly by those workers who espouse the client-centcrcd tech- 
nique in counseling.® That the self-concept has much to offer in per- 
sonality appraisal is evidenced in the fact of the bchaviorist’s recogniz- 
ing its validity in the sense that personality may be observed in a 
variety of situations with consistent results. It is this consistency 
which is stamped by the concept of one's self and of the world. 

The aim of the guidance worker, it follows, must be to appraise this 
self-concept, this frame of reference” of the individual, and see 
whether it is not a distorted one. Since development and correction 
result mainly from self-help the importance of understanding how to 
cope with this self-concept is apparent. In the positive sense, which 
has herein been called developmental guidance, it is necessary to 
provide those healthy experiences which will be productive of a 
realistic concept of self. 


"J. S. Slotkin, Personality Development (New York: Harper and Brothers 
1952), p. 279. 

•See Chapter 11. 
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Growth and Development 


Guidance is now recognized as a means whereby the vital processes 
of growth and development are studied and facilitated. Indeed, few 
phases of guidance, in fact of all education, have received as much 
attention in recent years as tliat which has been focused upon growth 
and development. Parents and educators, as well as people in 
medicine and the allied professions, are concerned with determining 
tlie rate and rhytlim of development. Tins concern with ways and 
means to facilitate growth and development occupies much of the 
literature in guidance. 

Growtli may be defined as a process which covers the changes in 
the size of the organism and of its different parts. Development refers 
to both the rate and rhythm at which growth takes place. It is, how- 
ever, possible for growth and development to be unequal. As an ex- 
ample of this, there is the long-legged gangling adolescent with the 
underdeveloped torso. Such an individual has grown but not yet 
fully developed. Again, development may take place but not gro^vth, 
as in the individual who has not attained his full height but yet has a 
well-developed torso. 

The phenomena associated with physical growth have engapd the 
attention of investigators for many years. While not all of the data 
are in, enough evidence has emerged to substantiate the belief th^ 
there exists a “general organism factor” within the individual which 
permits the harmonious development of all parts^ of the body. If this 
were not so, there would be many more “freaks” than there are. 


The Continuity of Growth. Human growth is characterized, in gen- 
eral, by changes in the body in proporUon or pattern; disappe^ance 
of certain fettures (e.g., "baby teeth”); and the addition of new 
features (e.g., permanent teeth, wisdom teeth, etc.). Grovrih is a 
continuous process but not necessarily a uniform one. The body 
does not grow as a whole and in aU directions at once; states Thomp- 
son, “each part must be considered separately. 

Each inkidual grows and develops in his own unique way, de- 
veloping physical characteristics which become as inte^al a part of 
his personaUty as are his other attributes. That physical chametens- 
tics are considered part of the personaUly structure is seen in many 

•H. Thompson. “Physical Gmwth." in L Carmiohaol, Manual of Child Tsy- 
chologij, 2nd ed. (New York; John Wiley and Sons, 1954), p. 299. 
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of the pages of literature. Everyone is familiar with ShaVespcars 
famous lines: 

Let me have men about me that arc fat. 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o night. 

While perhaps such categorical statements (in poctr)' or othenvise) 
are not now wholly acceptable, there is much to be found in studying 
the physical development of the individual. If nothing else such 
study has pointed up the need for care in personality appraisal since 
the personality has a number of aspects, i.e., biological, cultural, social, 
etc., with all these aspects being considered as interdependent. 

From the point of view of the self-concept, however, the physical 
appearances of an individual greatly influence his concept of lumsclf. 
The youngster may label himself as the **ugly one,” the pretty one, 
the one with blotches on his face, etc. Frequently group acceptance 
or ostracism may be based merely upon physical appearance. Tliere 
is also the fact ^at an individual may eliminate himself from a group 
because he evaluates his physical appearance (or skill) unworthy of 
membership. Many times such self-evaluations are erroneous and the 
individual may, in order to gain Insight into a more realistic perception 
of self, require the help of a counselor. 

In any appraisal of behavior, growth must be accepted as an in- 
dication of how far integration has progressed. For purposes of 
theoretical analysis growth has been divided into several more or less 
well-defined “stages,” e.g., infancy, puberty, adolescence, etc. How- 
ever Aese stages are merely convenient abstractions and not actual 
sections of growth having definite beginnings and endings. Growth 
is a ongoing process with one “stage” blending imperceptibly into the 
next. Which teacher, for example, can always distinguish accurately 
between the child and the adolescent? 

What the Child Acquires before Entering School. Growth is now 
studied as a process involving hereditary and environmental influences 
both of which must be analyzed in the investigation of adjustment. 
The noted specialist on child growth. Dr. Gesell, has described growth 
as follows: “Growth is a unifying concept. It removes artificial dis- 
tinctions between heredity and environment, between freedom and 
law, structure and function, and mind and body. Once we fully 
accept the fact that the child is an organism, lie becomes a fragment 
of nature, subject to the same marvelous laws which determine the 
organization ... of other living creatures. Even the mind becomes 
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somewhat less mysterious if we can manage to think of it as an ex- 
pression of, and a product of organic growtli.*° 

The ability to adjust, as was pointed out previously, usually is built 
up during early cliildliood, particularly in the home and the class- 
rooms.'* If these early experiences are unequal ones, or frustrating 
to the child, they begin to adversely affect the process of adjustment. 
The community, too, is the source of many of the pressures which are 
literally thrust upon the individual, even from infancy. These pressures 
for the child, however, are generally indirect ones, although there 
are direct influences as well (e.g., television, cinema, comics, etc.). 

The development of effective adjustment and a desirable person- 
ality are thus largely dependent upon early socializing activities. A 
child entering kindergarten (usually about five or sLx years of a^) 
already has amassed a fund of information and skills peculi^ly hrs 
orvn. Tire normal child has acquired a surprising number of the more 
simple muscular movements upon entering school. He is usually able 
to run weU by five years of age, skip a little, and even play vvith a 
large ball with a fair degree of coordination. In addihon, the five 
year old has learned how to manipulate some objerts (spoon, tops, 
etc.) and is able to clothe himself, if not completely, at least svith 
moderate ability. The five year old is a wefi-m^ked 
recognizable already by his habits of behavior. H^e has a definite 
place in his family, a fact which strongly infiuences his behavior mth 

his brothers and sisters as well as his playmates. 

Children are thus distinguished by their conduct at m earfy age 
life.” The movements (bodily activities) each mividual nuikes ^ 
he functions within his environment express indmduahty It K this 
fuucaonmg (individuality) which is his disbngu.sh.ng ch^actersbe 
as a person. Each of us represents a unique compos.bon ^er^ty 
and L forces which bear upon this heredity The crux of the s.ma- 
tiou for guidance Ues in the ability to comectly influence the behawor 
-and the attitudes which motivate this behavmr-of ■"d™dua . 
In the classroom individual activity furnishes the due to adjustment. 

her^o'^’swdy Iritl. cWldren that, “Each baby ,en,h 
Slurley concluded f'™ approximately the same proportions 

to man, fast the vartoas behavior ,aplaced by another that is con- 

from age to age. An .(cm that s g [U„ive„ity of Minnesota, In- 
sistent left;, K. ^'■^^:^b,rl^,TheF (Minneapolis; University of 

stitute of Child Welfare, Monograph Senes 0^1 1 1 

Minnesota Press, 1D31-1933). Fart II. p. 418; Part III, pp. 218-.10, 
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Inter-relationship of Physioiogical and Psychological. “ 

now regarded as a function of man’s neural apparatus. Mental is 
no longer considered as detached from “physical." Tlie term mental 
itself is regarded in scientific disciplines as a convenient description ot 
the intellectual aspects of the individual as he adapts to his surround- 
ings. This concept of the individual’s behavior as a total process is ot 
first-rank importance to education and is becoming universally recog- 
nized as such. So far this viewpoint has been so accepted that the 
District of Columbia Appeals Court can declare that: “The modem 
science of psychology does not conceive that there is a separate little 
man in the top of one’s head called reason, whose function it is to 
guide another unruly little man called instinct, emotion or impulse in 
the way he should go.”“ \ 

The concept of mind as a distinct entity to be regarded as separate 
from the body is an ancient one and emerges from the belief in 
“faculty” traiiiing. Following the Greek philosopher Plato’s lead, 
educators came to regard the mind as possessing several distinct 
faculties, or facets (e.g., memory, will, etc.). Plato in his writing 
urged that music be made part of the young child’s training so as to 
train the growing child to appreciate rhythm and harmony. Aristotle, 
the famous pupil of Plato, in his Politics also discussed at some length 
the place of music in the education of the Greek young. According 
to Aristotle, music contributes to the philosophical development of 
the mind. In fact, he was emphatic in his belief that music should 
only be taught as an aid to such development. He suggested, for 
example, that listening to expert musicians would be more advan- 
tageous to the mental and spiritual growth of the child than practicing 
some instrument himself. The Greek master thus assumed that mind 
(as apart from body) could be influenced by music. This certainly 
must appear cunous today in the modem classroom where so much 
emphasis is put upon activity. 

Psychology no longer makes any distinction between mind and body 
os su^. Instead the focus is upon the “whole” child and his natural 
functioning. The process of adjustment, in itself, implies that in 


” Ilonoitay cs. United Slotej, 80 U.S. App. D. C. ( 1945) 

Note: The well-known Canadian investigator Hebb also writes in this con- 
ncction that mwlem psychology has accepted the view “ . . . that behavior and 
neural factions are perfectly correlated, that one is completely caused by the 
otl^er. There U no separate soul or Ufe-Totce to stick a finger into the brain now 
.and then and make neural cells do what they would not othenvise do *' D. O. 
Ilehb, The Organization of Behavior (New York: John WUey and Sons 1949), 
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meeting tlie needs of his environment, the whole orgamsm is involved. 
One does not respond either mentally or physically alone. Considera- 
tion of activity will demonstrate how the individuals response includes 
the total physical and mental apparatus acting in umty. 


The Need Concept 


Each of us appears to have his own view of “human nature,” a view 
we use to justify our beliefs and practices. In the school, for example, 
those who believe human nature to be pre-determined and unmod- 
ifiable \vill doubtless teach differently from those who hold that human 


nature can be changed. 

Between these two opposing viewpoints, viz., human nature ^ hxed 
and human nature as flexible, has now emerged a iniddle-of-the-road 
vierw of man as a species of animal who shares with other anima 
certain basic needs” that demand satisfaction if he is to survive. 
Thus man inherits certain ‘Imman” characteristics, but these charac- 
teristics are modifiable by education. It is generally accepted that 
man does differ from the other animals with respect to aesthehc and 
spiritual needs. (He does worship God and creates works of art.) 
Psychologists, as well as others, do, however, classify mans activities 
in terms of need reduction, or more specifically how man behaves in 


his efforts to meet these needs. j d 

There is little doubt that needs influence human conduct. Per- 
sonality is influenced directly, as well as indirectly, by 4e ways m 
which the individual satisfies his needs. The American Indian as a 
person, for example, was noted for his stoicism, his seeming indiffer- 
ence to pain and hardship. It must be remembered, howeven how 
brutal e4tence was in those early days on our contment Merely 
keeping alive and fighting off ones enemies did not pe^t any soft 
ness or pity. On the other hand, the patncian of the dymg days of 
the Roman Empire had become gross and sensual in his tastes because 

so many luxuries were possible to him. » . j. .j ^ 

In a narrow but fundamental sense, then, each individual spends his 


tin r J , 1 . l„„;e Hmnislow Malinowski deEnes the concept of basic 

t^:St'.^enrarlTbiot„gicol conditions svhicb must be fnl 

E fOT th'e'surSval of the individual and the gwup. Indeirf, the snrvtval of 

miM lor the survival or minimum of health and vital energy neccssaty 

jioth requires the anJ for the minimum numbers necessary 

for the performance of b. Malinosvski. A Scfcnli/fc Theory 

for the prevention of gradual depopuia •io< 4 i n 7*5 

of Cufture (Chapel Hffl: University of North Carolina Press, 1944), p. 7o. 
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life in a struggle to satisfy (reduce) his needs-however these needs 
are interpreted. Gardner Murphy expresses it this way: 

. . . the ultimate elements in personaUty structure are the needs or ten- 
sions and they are interrelated hy means of the functional connections be- 
tween regions which permit the spread of these tensions. The result is a 
fcnsion system whose lawful structure is es^ressed in terms of me relative 
strengths of tensions and the relative rigidity of barriers to their diffusion. 

Needs Differentieled. Personality may be realistically construed 
now as the aggregate of activities brought about by the impact of 
needs upon the organism. Different kinds and degrees of behavior 
emerge as llie person strives to reduce his needs. The first tension 
of the infant upon entering this world is relieved through crying, a 
need underscored throughout his formative years. From birth on- 
wards the individual eats, drinks, sleeps, works, in fact, performs the 
many obligations of staying alive, to satisfy his needs. In one im- 
portant sense, the development of personality hinges upon effective 
need-reduction. The “spoiled” child, for example, seems to seek for 
constant attention, even to the neglect of all other considerations. 

Tlius the concept of need will have to be carefully analyzed by any 
student of personality development. To expedite our understanding, 
writers in the field have classified and placed needs upon a hierarchi- 
cal or ascending level. According to Mathewson, for example, the 
need of individuals for guidance services must be considered as taking 
place on different levels. As he comments, “On the part of the per- 
son seeking help there may be an immediately realized need obscuring 
a deeper unrecognized need, which again may be an aspect of a much 
broader type of personal need existing in the whole life development 
of that and all other individuals and relating to desired and accepted 
social ends.”'® 


A Hierarchy of Needs'" 


Maslow has constructed a view of needs which appears apropos to 
U.e thesis of this text. This writer holds. that needs can be divided 
into physiological, safety. loco, esteem, and self-actualization categones. 


V “y ^crsonaUlij: A Blosoclal Approach to Origins and Structure (New 

lork: Harper and Brothers, 1947), p. 041 . 

n “o' ”"d Practice (New York; Hamer nml 

Brothers. 19-19), p. 40. ^ 

" A. Ma'Wx ■TI.eoj of Ih,man Motiwilion," 1 „ Twcnltclh Centimi Try 

c/uifog*/ (New \ork: Tlie Philosophical Ubrary, 1946), pp. 22 — 18 . ^ 
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1 . Physiological Needs. Primarily there exists the need to maintain 
physical well-being. Hunger, thirst, fatigue, sex-stress, laek of sleep, 
physical p.ain, excessive heat or cold, and the like, set up certain ten- 
sions within the individual wliich must be resolved if e.xistence is to 
continue. Thus life is carried on wholly on the animal level if these 
needs are not met. The primitive peoples are ex.amples of groups ex- 
isting on this primary need level. The Industrial Revolution helped 
bring about a chance for leisure and thereby Toigher needs. 

2. Safety Needs.” Wlien .all of his physiological needs are met the 
individual .appears to seek for such a place as he can feel seeme. De- 
foe’s Robinson Crusoe presents an excellent example of this kind of 
need. Cut off from the company of men, he builds himself a haven 
as would satisfy his need to feci secure. With the coming of Friday 
and his subsequent companionsliip, Crusoe has less need of this r& 
treat. Children, especially, seek for security, as every parent and 
teacher should be aware. When security is not found at home or at 
school tire individual’s development is arrested. 


3. love Needs. When both physiological and safety nee^ are 
assured there then arises a longing for the care and ^ection of other 
human beings. To once more turn to a literary classic— this bme 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island— we see how intensely the 
marooned seaman Ben Gunn craved after human compamonship. 
Cast ashore to exist by himself for years, his loneliness caused a «m- 
plete change in his personaUty. The return of human being threw 
him into panic since he couldn’t readily re-adjust himself to the com- 
pany of others. -ppcI. are met the individual seeks for the 

Once the primary needs are mec, uic , t r v c 

friendsHp of others. To anyone who has experienced the feehng of 
loneliness, this need for a certain degree of intimacy or closeness mth 
people requires little explanaUon. Loneliness can and does cause 
Lrious peJsonality disorders. In tlie school the teacher should be 
alert to signs of this need. Lonely children are generally shy and 
hesitant and do not mix easily. They are qu.cWy upset and lack the 
stability of those who are loved .and cared for at home. 

. • - _c ..iviTrlrcn write that, “without a sense of 

Two authorities on the reanng of chiJ nn nPrirf The kinds 

security „e have no safety, we ha^ .and loved. ' Tliey male 

of sabsfaction which bnng security make wnrld tint we 

us feel comfortable .... A feeling that ^ve have a^pbee in the world tint we 

belong— helps similarly in the budding o Applelon-Centnry- 

Dameh, Personal Problems of Everyday Life ( 1 1 

Crofts, 1941), pp. 64-65. 
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4. The Need for Esteem. A still higher level of need is the one in 
which the person seeks not only for the companionship of people but 
for their respect as well. Children, for example, go to extremes to 
%vin the esteem of their fellow. They take “dares” like jumping off 
high places when such risks would normally frighten them. 

People strive to achieve prestige in job or social relationships. 
There appears to be a universal craving for admiration and praise. 
For example, among certain African tribes death is preferable to loss 
of prestige as a warrior. The term “face” has now become a byword 
in international relations. Among certain nations any amount of 
suffering is preferable to “losing face.” Curiously enough certain de- 
linquent acts can be laid to this “face-saving.” Rather than be called 
a “sissy” by his gang a boy will steal, cheat, and so forth. Carried to 
extremes desire for esteem can lead to harmful effects. 

5. The Self-actualization Need. After all the other needs have been 
met (or in some cases because they have not been) there remains the 
desire in most people for creative work. The accomplishment of use- 
ful tasks is the mark of this need for self-expression. Students quite 
often strive to express themselves in some subject area or skill and 
should be encouraged to do so. The desire to create sometliing pe- 
culiarly one’s own should, of course, not be confused with the t^e 
of creative work done by people of genius. The genius, as a 
is still imperfectly understood and works in a medium of lus own 
making. However, each human does have the capacity to perform 
according to his own particular abilities and interests, be it carving 
wood or acting out some role. 

According to Maslow as well as many others, then, needs are to be 
considered in terms of ascending levels. This view of needs seems a 
reasonable stepping-stone to the greater understanding of human be- 
havior and hence personality. As Maslow sums it up, “Man is a 
perpetually wanting animal. Ordinarily the satisfaction of these 
wants is not altogether mutually exclusive, but only tends to be. The 
average member of our society is most often partially satisfied and 
partially unsatisfied in all he wants.’’^* 


Value-Systems 

A fund.amental aspect of the individual’s goal-seeking activity is his 
philosophy of life, or the value-s>-stem wliiclj governs his conduct, 
” A. II. Maslow, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
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Examples of this are all about us. There are tliose persons who would 
never go out on tlie street unless they were well-dressed — at least by 
their own standards. To others, clothes are of little or no significance 
in their daily living. To many people some form of entertainment in 
the company of others is a virtual necessity. To still others such pur- 
suits have no appeal. Many such examples could be given but the 
point need not be labored. A persons value-system tells us much 
about him. His goals, ideals, standards, and aspirations are all indi- 
cations of what makes him behave as he does. 

Values, obviously are learned. In his early years, the child gen- 
erally accepts the values of the home and its immediate environs. 
Throughout childhood, especially during adolescence and early adult- 
hood, he is continually developing a philosophy that seems useful to 
him in meeting his problems. 

It is quite clear that a value-system which is integrated and realistic 
gives the individual a greater chance for future mental health. In the 
home and in the school the child needs to participate actively in the 
pattern of life, i.e., tlie value system, of those who are setting the ex- 
ample for him. By doing so the child will gain a basis for judging 
other concepts of pattern and order as he later meets them. False 
values instilled into the child during his formative years will tend to 
confuse him in his adulthood. 

Values if accompanied too often with “moralizing” \vill tend to make 
the child rebellious. There are times when the young should be left 
alone when it comes to matters of value judgments if the only al- 
ternative is to seek to persuade him to accept without question our 
Own values. Alternatives do exist. Parents and teachers can set up 
certain valuM without the implication that these values must be 
adopted by the child. In such a context the child is more likely in 
his own way to analyze these values and see the necessity for living 
in accordance with them. 


The Role of Emotion in Personality Development 

An emotion (the tenn emotions is generally used m the same ran- 
text but is designed to cover more timn one emotion) appears to have 
two distinct aspects. First of all, there is tlie “mner physical dis- 
turbance which takes place when the person is emotionally involved, 
a disturbance governed by that part of the nervous system <^led tlie 
autonomic nervous system. Tliis system (i.e., tlie autonomic) is not 
subject to conscious or delibcmle control by tlie individual. It is. 
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however, partially controlled by the brain, the seat of the central 

"Tn 'example of emotional behavior is given as follows; A situaton 
occurs which the individual consciously interprets as a crisis is 
rcacUon is “emotional" but insofar as the reaction is concerned the 
nature of the particular emotion does not matter. That is to say 
“happiness,” for example, as opposed to “sadness” will not cause any 
distinctive change in the response of the autonomic nervous systern. 

Thus it is that the person s awareness of an emotionally charged situ- 
ation wiW set off the autonomic nervous system. (The system reacts 
similarly to any such awareness.) Physiologically it operates in the 
followng manner: One set of the autonomic system stimulates a num- 
ber of internal glands including the adrenals. The glands send power- 
ful stimulants into the blood stream which in turn speed up the heart 
action, increase the rate of breathing, rush blood from the abdominal 
organs to the extremities, increase the number of red corpuscles in 
circulation, and create a general “stirred-up” state of the organism. 
In other words, when a situation arises which excites the individual 
the autonomic nervous system reacts as does a “fuel-injection system 
to provide added energy for that individual to run faster, fight harder, 
and even love more intensely. When the reaction, however, is too 
strong interference with the persons other bodily processes may re- 
sult, i.e., stopping of the digestive processes, and even loss of con- 
trol of bowels and bladder. 

Tliis type of reaction to emotion cannot be deliberately started, nor 
can it be deliberately stopped once it has been started. The in- 
tensity of it and the length of the experience will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances, As long as the crisis continues, the emotion is present, 
but when the crisis ends it will gradually subside. If the emotions 
are “mild” the individual’s effort may be increased to the point of 
greater accomplishment. If, however, the “stirred-up” state is too 
intense in the individual he may become seriously upset, as evidenced 
in overwhelming fears or rages in which a loss of control over him- 
self takes place. 

Tlic second aspect of emotion is its expression, manifested, for ex- 
ample, in laughing, crying, caressing, etc. As differentiated from the 
function of the autonomic nervous system, muscular control of the ex- 
pression of the emotion can be learned. Learning how to control an 
emotion in socially acceptable ways does not, however, imply the 
elimination of the emotion. In fact, continuous repression of emo- 
tional reactions frequently results in severe psychological problems. 
On tlic other hand, it has been found that free expression of the 
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emotions in an approved manner — ^which has been learned — appears 
to give zest, vigor, and color to living. The normal individual will 
find satisfactory emotional release and expression in the usual course 
of events which take place as he goes about satisfying his basic 
needs. The mature individual will have learned to appropriately 
delay the expression of his emotions in an acceptable manner and to 
meet each crisis with calm judgment. 

A person’s basic values also appear to be related to the inner physi- 
cal reactions of emotion. A pleasant feeling accompanies situations 
which seem to the individual to promote his important positive values. 
And conversely, an unpleasant feeling accompanies situations which 
seem to the individual to threaten his basic values. This seems to be 
the case even if a person’s values or self-concepts are in error or con- 
trary to the values of others. Nor is the individual emotionally de- 
pressed if the situation is misunderstood as in the cases of supersti- 
tion, ignorance, prejudice, or failure to perceive the intent of another 
person. 

Helping the individual develop a value-system which is integrated 
and comprehensive enough to help him meet his needs in a realistic 
and internally harmonized way becomes the heart of “emotional learn- 
ing." Further, providing learning experiences in which the pupil is 
not too frequently thwarted or frustrated is the essence of preventive 
guidance. Research has revealed that when a person is motivated 
toward the attainment of his goal and is continuously thwarted he 
must find other ways, even though temporary, of reducing the ten- 
sion.^" If such tension becomes over^vhelming the individual may 
often have recourse to anti-social behavior. 


Autocorrective Behavior 

The satisfaction of needs in the complex technological society of 
today sets up certain distinct hazards in the way of personality de- 
velopment. In fact so much tension accompanies our mode of life 
that it has given rise to the statement that tlie “ulcer is the wound 
stripe of modem civilization” Nevertheless individual needs must 
be met. If these needs are not reduced the organism in a way as yet 
not exactly known to us seeks other means to balance itself. This 
unusual psychological process of balance is called autocorrcctivism. 

“ Kurt Leuin, A Dijnaviic Theory of TcrsonalUy. traiislntecl by D. K. Aclams and 
K. E. Zener (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), p. 58. 
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For example, when 
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ance. Later on we shall deal with 

help maintain psyehologieal balance or what is considered samty^ 
(Sanity is a legal term and properly comes under the prisdiotion of 
the courts.)” 


The Defense Mechanisms 

It is obvious, then, that in a world which presents a prohlein at 
every stage of life some “shield.” some protection, is vital for a bal- 
anced personaUty. If such were not the case and there existed no 
cover against the never-ending demands which our needs engender, 
the individual would he constantly disturbed. The human constitu- 
tion, it has been evident, is not able to withstand pressure for too long 
either physically or psychologically without some means of defense. 

Physiological needs must be met in order for life to continue. 
Hence they are easily recognizable. But it is the detection of the 
other needs which present a problem. Few will deny that diese 
needs must be adequately met, but how to recognize them — and deal 
with them — presents one of the major problems for those concerned 
wlh guidance. 

Psychologists have agreed that when these other needs are not met 
there is an attempt to counterbalance the frustration which results. 
This attempt is centralized in a number of what have been charac- 
terized as defcjisc mechanisms. Through these mechanisms needs are 
met by various means. 

The defense mechanisms help the individual to make up for the 
lack of satisfaction in meeting his needs and should be recognized by 
tlio teacher in view of the various personality problems in the class- 
room. First of all, the very process of existence implies some kind of 
defense. This is as true of the protected child as the adult who is 
daily exposed to the vicissitudes of life. The needs of both merely 

” Modem Jiirispnidenec has come to consider insanity as a disturbance of the 
person’s ps)'chological balance. In Diir/iarri vs. United States, 11859 U.S. App- 
D. C. (1954), part of the court’s appraisal of the case at hand was as follows, 
"modem medicine ... is reluctant to divide the mind into separate compart- 
ments— the intellect, the emotions, and the will — but looks at it as a whole and 
considers that Insanity distorts and impairs the action of the mind as a whole.” 
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vary as do the defense against them. Every person, to a degree, 
makes use of these defense mechanisms; it is only part of living to 
do so. 

Classification of the Mechanisms. Mechanisms differ widely in their 
nature, and in the way in which tiiey individually operate. They 
must, however, all be regarded as aids in the struggle to maintain 
the psychological balance required for even normal existence. A 
word of caution is in order here. Defense mechanisms are not 
“mystic” agents nor are they "forces” manipulated from without to 
regulate behavior. They are to be considered as a function of the 
organism as it adapts to the problems of existence. Just as the organ- 
ism reacts in terms of maintaining ihe bodily processes at a normal 
level (homeostasis) so does it react to maintain the psychological 
processes in balance. 

Adjustment mechanisms may be classified in a number of ways. 
One way which has proved particularly helpful is to consider Ae 
mechanisms in terms of kind of response to frustrating or problem- 
solving situations. Such a classification serves to highlight both the 
disturbance and the mechanism brought into play by it. This method 
of classification, it is true, is behavioristic but nevertheless it does 
provide a concrete basis for appraising a given situation. 

The important factor is not so much the classification of the mecha- 
nisms but a better understanding of what they do. If we can under- 
stand what forces influence personality and how these forces operate 
we are m a much better position to help die individual. Defense 
mechanisms help give us a clue to the basic personality structure of 
the individual. Professor Symonds describes this view as follows; 
“For one who would understand an individual personality, there is 
nothing more important than insight into the inner forces which drive 
him to action ... all behavior originates in response to urges within 
an individual. His frustrations and conflicts, his modes of adjustment 
and all of the details of daily conduct in response to certain funda- 
mental motivating forces within him.”®* 

Following are five of the more important mechanisms selected for 
discussion: (1) forgetting reality. (2) distorting reality, (3) atoning 
for reality, (4) retreating from reality, and (5) attacking reality.” 

**P. M. Symonds, Dynamic Psychology (New York: Appleton-Ccntur>’-Crofts, 
1949), p. 11. 

"L. P. Thorpe, The Psychology of Mental Health (New York: TJje Ronald 
Press Company, 1930), pp. 12&-151. 
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These modes of behavior are an indication for the observant teacher 
of how well the pupil is adjusting. They provide evidence for fu- 
ture guidance procedures. 

Forgetting Reality — The Fantasy Mechanism. Whenever the realities 
of living become too difficult for him to handle the individual escapes 
into a world of fantasy and daydreams. In this make-believe world 
the frustrated individual apparently finds that security denied him in 
his daily living. In his reveries he easily gains the approval of both 
friends and society — approval which is obviously lacking in actual 
existence. Admired and befriended in imagination he now suffers 
no longer from disapproval and lack of friends. The failing student, 
for example, pictures himself the recipient of high scholastic honors. 
The frail student (encouraged by TV and cinema melodramas) be- 
comes a hero in some dream episode. Carried to extreme lengths 
this forgetting of reality can lead to severe maladjustment (e,g., 
schizophrenia). 


Distorting Reality — The Meehonism of Rationalization. The term 
rationalization carries different meanings but as commonly used, 
refers to the tendency to give plausible (but incorrect) reasons for 
inconsistent or undesirable behavior. It is one of the most familiar 
and convenient of the defense mechanisms which operate to main- 
tain psychological integrity. Conformity to the rules and conven- 
tions of a society Utorally force the individual into a certain course of 
conduct. ^ Failure or inability to conform to these social standards 
mus be explained by the individual in order for him to feel secure. 
Uius sham and even outright lying are resorted to when the individ- 
ual does something considered contrary to the prevailing moral code, 
hailiire in an area of personal striving also brings about rationaliza- 

crhWr r --Ohl drama (doubtless as the 

period o ""‘“V ""presses it). The ballplayer who fails to hit for a 
.and nmni ® “"fob tactics of the pitcher 
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own inability to grasp a 
indMdral tl “f rationalization thus protects the 

n« « Certa 1 ^arsh necessity of acknowledging his own weak- 

XT-t? i^^^ '"f do influence beh.avior but quite 
ollcn It IS in ourselves and not in the stars that we .are underlings ” 
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as Shakespeare expressed it. Since this blame-escaping (justifying 
one’s own actions) is motivated by reasons involving social approval, 
it often is so subtle as to go unrecognized even by the individual who 
uses it. 

Atoning for Reality — ^The Mechanism of Compensation. Expressed 
in diverse forms the mechanism of compensation is that one by which 
both children and adults try to make up for real or imagined inferior- 
ity. In a world of competitive striving, this mechanism is especially 
understandable, since each individual experiences, at one time or an- 
other, the feeling that he is inferior in relation to others. The high 
premium on success is a primary source of tension in modem life. 
“Keeping up with the Joneses” is a process which keeps comparison 
in mind at all times. All humans strive to reach some goals. It is 
the strain of too excessive striving which may cause compensation in 
case of failure. 

Compensation is thus an indication of hitherto unexplained be- 
havior. The child who has led a wretched e.xistence later becomes 
the adult who works ceaselessly to accumulate a fortune. Charles 
Dickens, the great English novelist, demonstrated in David Copper- 
field how ill-treatment in youth causes the individual to compensate 
in later life. 

Compensation may bring forth either kind of result. For example, 
a “bully” may compensate for some hidden feeling of inferiority by at- 
tacking others. On the other hand a speech deficiency — stuttering 
for example — may provoke the individual to reach new heights of at- 
tainment in speaking. Every schoolboy is familiar with the story of 
the Greek Demosthenes -^vho overcame his stuttering to become one 
of the great orators of all time. 

Again, to compensate some students ^viII “run down” others, even 
feign illness so they can receive the sympathetic attention they appear 
to lack. Unavvareness of the dynamics of compensatory behavior on 
the part of the teacher may sometimes frighten students into lying or 
malingering. The important fact to remember is that compensation, 
whatever way it is manifested, is behavior designed to make up for 
some real (or imagined) lack or neglect. 

Retreating from Reality — Functional Disassociation. This mechanism 
has been commonly associated with hysteria and its symptoms have 
proved most baffling to investigators. The use of this mechanism has 
resulted in actual physical impairment. Unstable individuals, for ex- 
ample, while in school, have become apparently violently ill (vomit- 
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ing. temporary headache, etc.) when faced with the tension accom- 
panying examinaUons. If excused, these same pupils symptoms wiU 

'‘"Seatinffrom reality in its milder forms is engaged in by most 
people who withdraw from the world. It is a kind of escape from 
reality, wherein a world of fantasy exists. Students, for example, 
who fear some “bully” quite often still their fears by withdrawal into 
a world of their oivn. Noteworthy in this respect .are the many cases 
o£ war neuroses wherein soldiers have become literally paralyzed, 
unable to move or even speak when approaching battle zones. Once 
removed to rear areas they regain their normal functions. 


Attacking Reolity— The Defiance Mechonism. Unhappy home life, 
resentment over failures (real or imagined) cause tensions which in 
turn produce belligerent attitudes in some. It is estimated, for in- 
stance, that in 1957 there were some one and one-half million children 
of divorced parents under the age of 18 in the United States (gen- 
erally the years of public education). And their number is increas- 
ing by about three hundred thousand each year. This makes for a 
vast and ever-growing population of students in need of guidance of 
every kind. It is understandable why such children tend to resort to 
defying society. They are doing so apparently in order to take out 
their resentment over what they believe to be unfair treatment of 
them on the part of their parents. 

Children are prone to resent one or both parents who they feel have 
deserted them. Such children are deprived of the emotional support — 
because of the absence of one or both parents — they must have to grow 
and develop into mature adults free of bitterness against society in 
general. In fact, the offspring of divorced parente can do without 
many of the material luxuries, even many physical comforts, and yet 
grow to mature adulthood if their emotional needs are met. 

Psychologists have insisted that a cdiild can survive almost any pain- 
ful experience if he is assured of security at home and in the school. 
The child of divorced parents begins to believe he has been aban- 
doned and thus tends to become hostile to all adults. Such hostility 
has often been demonstrated in the classroom as well as the other 
situations in which the child now finds himself as a result of the 
divorce. 

However, it is not only children of divorced parents who are defiant. 
Many who come from unhappy homes, or homes in which the parent 
is absent much of the time also take refuge in attacking reality. Lack- 
ing security, such a child is resentful against people in general. To 
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show his resentment he may deprive himseif of food at home, refuse 
to obey the teacher at school, and behave in a generally negative way. 
Persistence in such conduct may lead to an even more extreme form 
of maladjustment. 


Evaluation of the Mechanisms 

Defense mechanisms are ways of behaving through which the in- 
dividual maintains his psychological integrity himself. At school, for 
example, certain standards of conduct and achievement are required 
of the student. Inability to meet these standards may often cause 
maladjustment. Learning, then, becomes a matter of personality 
development as well as of acquiring information or skill. As Harsh 
and Schrickel put it, *^n adapting to the unique conditions of his 
physical and social environment the child learns efficient or acceptable 
techniques to achieve gratification and avoid harm.^* 

Behavior which seems norma! to the child at home and at play quite 
often is in conflict with what the school considers desirable. Disci- 
pline, for instance, is required in the classroom, yet the child’s com- 
prehension is inadequate to grasp the need of such restraint. Guiding 
the student in this situation means the harmonious reconciliation of 
conduct \vith the desired standards. Failure to recognize the need 
for such reconciliation can cause much harm. Following are four 
ways by which to evaluate compensatory behavior.** 

1 . Progress toward Original Goal. To what degree has the mech- 
anism assisted the individual in reaching his primary goal or at least 
an effective substitute? 

2. Prestige or Social Status. To what degree has the mechanism 
helped the individual to maintain his status in his group? 

3. Social Significance. To what degree has the mechanism aided 
the individual to maintain adequate school, home, vocational, or com- 
munity relationships? 

4. Ability to Adjust. To what degree has the mechanism assisted 
the individual in coping with future problems? 

C. M. Harsh and H. G. Sclirichel, PcrsonoZifi/: Development and Assessment 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950), p. 111. 

**B. Katz and G. F. J. Lehner, Mental Hygiene in Modem Living (New York: 
Tho Ronald Press Company, 1953). 
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Such evaluation can prove extremely helpful in the classroom. 
While not final criteria, they are nonetheless effective m detemming 
how the child is getting along in his classroom and with his fellows. 
Such insight rules out the need for any quick or harsh measures in 
discipline problems. Children misbehave for specific reasons, reasons 
not always easily determined. 


Fersonalitij and Social J^evelopment 

In recent years new liglit has been cast upon interpersonal relations. 
Authorities have come to see — and use — such relationships as a basis 
for student-development programs. Constructive procedures in the 
social education of the young envision the group-learning situation as 
a means of providing them with a feeling of personal security adequate 
for laying the basis of social growth. 

It has proved definitely possible, through group participation, to set 
up specific social situations in which individual experiences are en- 
'hanced. Through actively cooperating with one another pupils secure 
for themselves needed personal satisfactions. Providing pupils wth 
such experience in which they help one another in a mutual cause has 
proved its effectiveness in producing desirable attitudes more so than 
the older practices of praising students and urging them to be “good.” 

The young are not born “sociable,” “sympathetic,” “aggressive,” or 
the like when considered as individuals. Such characteristics merely 
cover certain kinds of social behavior. This behavior is influenced 
by home factors, interpersonal relations, schooling, etc. Thus a 
student may be sympathetic at one time and aggressive during another 
period. It is contrary to the scientific evidence to hold that charac- 
teristics are innate” since attitudes acquired during one’s lifetime can 
not be passed along through the germinal stream. Ways of looking 
at things can only be passed down through education. Different con- 
ditions literally dictate different kinds of behavior. 

The classroom experiences a child undergoes can result in the de- 
sired behavior through friendly relations, improvement of social skills, 
and the like. Through participation there can be developed a sense 
of confidence on the part of each pupil. Individual experience is the 
basis of group experience which forms a medium of personal expres- 
sion. 

Play experiences in school, for example, can, if properly guided, 
provide some excellent opportunities for social development. By 
their very construction, games and sports require group participation. 
If a team is to be successful it must have the “whole-hearted” coopera- 
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tion of all its players. Through games the individual learns rules of 
fair play, respect for ofTicials (umpires, referees, etc.), and the like; 
these lessons are necessary to social development. 

Sanctions and Personality. Modes of thinking, i.e., attitudes, may be 
retraced to cultural backgrounds, although it is accepted that heredity 
plays an equally decisive role in the individual’s development. In the 
classroom it is essential that certain attitudes be fostered if there is 
to be any real learning. Guidance can help insure that such learning 
becomes possible and effective. 

To do this, however, it becomes necessary to grasp the implications 
of sanctions or laws (or regulations) upon the individual. What is 
equally necessary is an awareness of how the satisfaction of needs by 
the individual may conflict with the possible obstacles to this satisfac- 
tion, i.e., sanctions. 

To help an individual to work out satisfactory personality develop- 
ment the teacher must know what these needs are and in what situa- 
tions tliey operate. The drives and the defense mechanisms have 
already been discussed. As Symonds writes it, “It is necessary to 
know with what conflicts between these drives an individual is strug- 
gling, and how these conflicts are directed with respect to situations 
and persons.”^® 

It is in the classroom that the child begins to receive an inkling of 
the conventions of his society. The classroom begins his education 
by helping him live in a society governed by sanctions. A child who 
is well-informed (ignorance is no ejcciise before the Jaw) is less likely 
to become frustrated by future “thou shall nots” of his society than 
one who is kept in the dark about such matters. Students must have 
information about the law and what is the proper conduct under such 
law. 

The first formal introduction to the rules which exist to protect 
society as a whole and which make that society’s existence possible is 
the responsibility of the school. - Sanctions which restrain behaviorare 
necessary to the preservation of a society based on law and order. 
Obviously living together in an organized society demands a standard 
of conduct. If each person did exactly as he pleased chaos would be 
the logical (and inevitable) result. The future citizen must be 
taught respect for and belief in the standards of conduct considered 
desirable by his society. Each pupil needs to know the necessity of 
law and order despite his own conflicts at times with sanctions. 
Kardiner informs us that, “Sanctions are . . . most important if they 
begin to operate in the childhood of the individual and thus become 
P. Symonds, op. cit., p. 40. 
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incorporated into the personality structure as the individual’s tools of 
adaptation.'’*^ 

No doubt it would be simpler to enforce sanctions in the classroom 
tl)rough strict discipline. This would help eradicate any possible dis- 
sent and maVe the class tractable, at least on the surface of things. 
But respect for rules in the classroom or out of it is not impressed 
through harsh methods. In fact, history has demonstrated the futility 
of repressive laws. A classroom is more than a mere training ground 
for discipline. The classroom is a living area where pupils may be 
guided to an appreciation of standards of behavior. In this way a 
teacher can impart not only ideas but ideals as well to her students. 

The major problem involved centers around how the individual can 
adjiist to the laws and conventions of his society without becoming too 
frustrated. Personality is shaped by how well such frustration is 
avoided — or handled whenever necessary. 

Quite often in the classroom, for example, standards are set up by 
education (as an agency of society) which come into conflict with the 
child’s own particular beliefs. Of course if the standards are too 
harsh and repressive (e.g., the overdominant teacher, harsh discipline, 
etc.) there is likely to be some difficulty. 


T/ie Concept of Maturity 

The mature human being has been defined as one who accepts 
lumself and the world for what it is and does not become overly frus- 
trated when he meets disappointment. This does not mean that such 
a person is a strict conformist. It does, however, mean that he 
realizes that the world can not be changed overnight to fit one's own 
pattern. 

The mature person is aware of his own abilities and the limitations 
of tlicse. Also, such a person does not cling to childhood memories 
even though such memories meant security for him. (Such imma- 
turity is observ'able in people who refuse to “grow up” and respond as 
do children many years younger than they.) 

Further, the mature individual does not resort to tears or childish 
behavior when disappointed. He realizes that certain conditions may 
bo irksome. But he accepts these conditions as part of the necessary 
obligations involved in living with others. He has in the meantime 
learned how to satisfy his own needs while permitting others to do 

^’A. Kardincr. The IndicUhial ami Ilh Sodetu (New York: ColumU-i Uni- 
rer^fty Pit^s-, 1019), p. HO. 
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likewise. He is consistent, insightful, self-confident, productive, and 
socially responsible. 

The above characteristics, however, apply mostly to adults. To 
provide some developmental patterns of the maturing personality, the 
delegates to the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth have given the following orientation, adapted from an out- 
line by Erik H. Erikson.*® These criteria are not final and entirely 
definitive, neither are they discrete, but they do represent a general- 
ized and inter-related set of criteria of die developing personality. 

The Sense of Trtist. The component of the healthy personality that is 
the first to develop is the sense of tnist. The crucial time for its emergence 
is the first year of life . . . this psychological formation serves to condense, 
summarize, and synthesize the most important underlying changes that give 
meaning to the infant’s concrete and diversified experience . . . Only 
gradually does a baby learn that things continue to exist even though he 
does not see them, that there is order and stability in his universe. [Mother 
love is the most important requirement in developing this sense of trust.] 

The Sense of Autonomy. The sense of trust once firmly established, the 
struggle for the next component of the healthy personality begins. The 
child is now twelve to fifteen months old. Much of his energy for the next 
two years will center around asserting that he is a human being with a mind 
and will of his own .... 

. . . This stage of development becomes decisive for the ratio between 
love and hate, between cooperation and willfulness, for freedom of self- 
expression and its renunciation in the make-up of the individual. The 
favorable outcome is self-control without loss of self-esteem. The unfavor- 
able outcome is doubt and shame .... 

The Sense of Initiative. Having become sure, for the time being, that 
he is a person in his own right and having enjoyed that feeling for a year or 
so, the child of four or five wants to find out what kind of person he can be. 
To be any particular kind of person, he sees clearly, involves being able to 
do particular kinds of things. So he observes with keen attention what all 
manner of interesting adults do (his parents, the milkman, the truck driver, 
and so on), tries to imitate their behavior and yearns for a share in their 
activities. 

This is the period of enterprise and imagination, an ebullient, creative 
period when phantas)’ substitutes for literal execution of desires and the 
meagerest equipment provides material for high imaginings. It is a period 
of intrusive, vigorous learning, learning that leads away from the child’s 
o%vn limitations into future possibilities .... 

The Sense of Accomplishment. The three stages so far described prob- 
ably are the most important for personality development. With .a sense of 
trust, a sense of autonomy, and a sense of initiative achieved, progress 
through the later states is pretty well assured .... Since, however, some 

” See the more complete report in A Healthy Personality for Every Child: 

A Digest of the Fact Finding Report to the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (Raleigh, North Carolina: Health Publications Institute, 
1951), pp. &-25. 
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children develop into psychologically healthy adnits in spite of a bad start 
and since sonre who stSri well run into difficulties later, it rt dear that much 
research is needed before this condusion fpersonahty is pretty weU set by 
about six years of age] can be accepted as wholly correct. -f 

... the fourth stage, which begins somewhere around six years of age 
and extends over Hve or six years, has as its achievement what Erikson calls 
the sense of industry. Perhaps “sense of accomplishment would make tte 
clearer. At any rate, this is the period in which preoccupation 
with phantasy subsides, and the child wants to be engaged m real tasks 
that he can carry through to completion .... 

The Sense of Identity. With the onset of adolescence another period of 
personality development begins. As is well known adolescence is a period 
of storm and stress for many young people, a period in which previous cer- 
tainties are questioned and previous continuities no longer relied upon. 
Physiological changes and rapid physical growth provide the somatic base 
for the turmoil and indecision. It may be that cultural factors play a part, 
for it has been observed that adolescence is less upsetting in some societies 


than in others. 

The central problem of the period Is the establishment of a sense of iden- 
tity. The identity the adolescent seeks to clarify is who he is, what his 
role in society is to be. Is he a child or is he an adult? Does he have it in 
him to be someday a husband and father? What is he to be as a worker 
and an earner of money? Can be feel self-confident in spite of the fact that 
his race or religion or national background makes him a person some people 
look down upon? Over all, will be be a success or a failure? . . . 

The Sense of Intimccy. After the sense of identity, to a greater or less 
extent, is achieved it becomes possible for the next component of the 
healthy personality to develop. This is the sense of intimacy, intimacy 
with persons of same sex or of the opposite sex or with one’s self. The 
youth who is not fairly sure of his identity shies away from interpersonal 
relations and is afraid of close communion with himself. The surer he be- 
comes of himself, the more he seeks intimacy, in the form of friendship, love 
and inspiration .... If, by reason of inadequacies in previous develop- 
ment, this sense of intimacy cannot be achieved . . . his relations with 
people Imay become] formal, stereotyped . . . lacking in spontaneity and 
warmth .... 

The Parental Sense. Parental sense” de.signates somewhat the same ca- 
pacitv as that implied in the words, creativity or productivity. The indi- 
vidt^l has normally come to adulthood before this sense can develop fully. 

The parental sense is indicated most clearly by interests in producing 
and raring for children of ones own. It may also be exhibited in relation 
o o^er people s children or by a parental kind of responsibility toward the 
pro ucts of creative activity of other sorts. The mere desire for or posses- 
sion ot children does not indicate that this component of the healthy per- 
j ^ developed. In fact, many parents who bring their children to 
child guidance clinics are found not to have reached this stage of person- 

alitv development. ® ^ 

The essential element is the desire to nourish and nurture what has been 
pro uced. It is the ability to regard one’s children as a trust of the com- 
munity, rather than as extensions of one’s own personality or merely as 
beings that one happens to live with .... 
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The Sense of Integrity. The final component of the healthy personality 
is the sense of integrity. In every culture the dominant ideals, honor, 
courage, faith, purity, grace, fairness, self-discipline, become at this stage 
the core of the healthy personality’s integration. The individual in Er^- 
son’s words, “becomes able to accept his individual life cycle and the 
people who have become significant to it as meaningful within the segment 
of history in which he lives.” 

. . . Integrity thus means a new and different love of one s parents, free 
of the wish that they should have been different, and an acceptance of the 
fact that one’s life is one’s own responsibflity. It is a sense of comradeship 
with men and women of distant times and of different pursuits, who have 
created orders and objects and sayings conveying human dignity and love. 
Although aware of the relativity of all the various life styles that have 
given meaning to human striving, the possessor of integrity is ready to de- 
fend the dignity of his own life style against all physical and economic 
threats. For he knows that, for him, all human dignity stands or falls with 
the one style of integrity. 


Vocational Maturity 

An interesting proposition which has recently appeared in the litera- 
ture is that of stages and tasks of vocational development. Since a 
person’s occupational activities are so significant in his total life pat- 
tern and adjustment, a description of the stages and developmental 
tasks in one’s vocational maturation process is here offered. A knowl- 
edge of these processes will be helpful in appraising maturity levels. 

Although several occupational psychologists are investigating the 
area of vocational development, the work by Super is presented. 
First, he reconstructs Buhlers category of life stages in terms of voca- 
tional developmental sequences. 

1. Growth stage (Birth-14) 

During this period the child develops a self-concept, expresses his needs 
in various'’ ways, and plays various roles as he tests himself and reality in 
his progress dirough die sub-stages of fantasy (4—10), interest (11-12), 
and capacity (13-14). 

2. Exploration stage (age 15-24) 

During this period the youth engages in self examination, role trj’outs 
in all his activities of school, leisiu-e and casual work. First his considera- 
tions are tentative (15-17), then in a transitional stage (18-21), and then 
trial (22—24) as he tries out his life’s work. 

3. Establishment stage (age 25—44) 

Having found an appropriate field, the j’oung adult strives to make a 
permanent place in it. He may make shifts and other trials (25-30) as 
he moves toward stabilization (31—44). 

4. Maintenance stage (age 45-65) 

During this period, the person, having, found his life's work, wishes to 
maintain himself in it. ■ ' 
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5. Decline stage (age 65 on) i . c i • t 

Facing decline ot physical and mental processes, he is forced 
roles as observer instead of participant as he moves through the substages 
ot deceleration (65-70) and retirement (71 on).” 


The process of vocational development is given fuitliei analysis and 
clarification by Super and his colleagues in their description of their 
Career Pattern Studies at Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation in the section where they apply Havighursfs de- 
velopmental tasks to vocational maturation. The following tahle is 
self-descriptive; however, the reader should never forget tlie dynamic 
nature of the process. 


A. OUTLINE OF VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 

Preschool Child 

1. Increasing ability for self-help 

2. Identification with like-sexed parent 

3. Increasing ability for self-direction 
Elementary School Child 

1. Ability to understand cooperative enterprises 

2. Choice of activities suited to one’s abilities 
8. Assumption of responsibility for one’s acts 

4. Performance of chores around the house 
High School Adolescent 

1. Further development of abilities and talents 

2. Choice of high school or work 

3. Choice of high school curriculum 

4. Development of independence 
Young Adult 

1. Choice of college or work 

2. Choice of college curriculum 

3. Choice of suitable job 

4. Development of skills on the job 
Mature Adult 

1. Stabilization in an occupation 

2. Providing for future security 

3. Finding appropriate avenues of advancement 
Older Person 

1. Gradual retirement 

2. Finding suitable activities for skills to occupy time 

3. Maintaining self-sufficiency insofar as possible’® 

D. E. Super, et al., Vocational Development, A FramewoTk for Research 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1957), pp. 40—41. Additional discussion of the developmental nature of occupa- 
tional choice is given in Chapter 13. 

Ibid., p. 44. 
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Summary 

Any appraisal of personality development must depend on the 
standards by which it is judged. The environment people live under 
has much to do with shaping their attitudes and behavior. The 
individual moves in his own unique way to meet certain needs as dic- 
tated by his environment. It is these needs which produce that 
behavior we come to recognize as one’s personality. When these 
needs are not adequately met, frustration results. In order to main- 
tain psychological integrity humans behave autocorrectively. Thus 
the individual may for example use falsehoods, strive unduly, or in 
some case create new things in order to ward off undue tension. 

Guidance is particularly apropos in the process of personality devel- 
opment, at least insofar as education is concerned. TTie classroom pro- 
gram must be organized so that the child develops in an atmosphere of 
friendly cooperation. In addition he must be shown the wisdom of 
the sanctions which help regulate his behavior. Personality is ex- 
pressed in daily contacts. Guidance can promote personality develop- 
ment through demonstrating the balance which must exist between 
the individual and his society. 


Suggested Frohlems 

1. Msilce a brief study of hvo children of about the same age and note in 
what ways the children arc alike and in what ways they are different. 

2. Observe a group of cliildrcn at play and note overt actions whicli ap- 
pear to indicate an attempt to satisfy or compensate for some of the “needs” 
brought out by Maslow. 

3. \Vliat docs Maslow mean by “Man is a perpetually wanting animal.'? 

4. In what >vays docs your owm valuc-s)'stem differ from wliat it was 
\vhen )'ou \vcrc a diild? Are tlicrc some values which you once "learned” 
that arc no longer held by you? \VI)at persons, events, or circumstances 
caused the change of opinion? 

5. ^\^jat arc some factors in prc5cnt'd.iy American life which contribute 
to the use of defense mcclianisms by members of our society? Give some 
specific examples. 

C. According to the four wa^’s listed by Katz, attempt to c\’a!uale some 
compensator\’ bchaWor which yoti once used — i.c.. to wliat degree did the 
mcclianism help you reach your primary goal or at least an effective sub- 
stitute. 
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7. What are some rules of behavior which children may meet for the 
first time in the classroom setting? 

8. Why is individual appraisal the first function of the guidance program? 
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Chapter 5 


The Developing Personality 
in the Plome and Community 


±he last chapter attempted to analyze and to describe personality 
so as to form a basis for understanding the individual. This chapter, 
in turn, treats the environmental influences which are instrumental in 


forming personality. It is from the home and the community that the 
growing child first learns those ideas and attitudes which give impetus 
to his behavior. 


The relative aspects of heredity and environment have long been 
argued. What is certain, however, in all of this controversy is that 
much of behavior is a product of learned responses in early life. 
Research has disclosed how important early environmental influences 
are in the person s development. How and what the child learns dur- 
ing his contacts with home and community thus becomes the concern 
of those seeking to guide him along desired paths. 


Meaning of Environment 

The entire universe, actually, can be included in a definition of 
environment. More specifically, how'cver, the environment is con- 
sidered in terms of the people and conditions ^vhich, in some measure, 
influence mans behavior. For purposes of convenience, the term 
environment has been generally broken down under three headings: 

101 
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natural, cultural, and social. It is recogni7ed that all three are inter- 
related and are to be considered in terms of this inter-relationship. A 
word of caution needs to be entered here. 

Because of tlie emphasis upon environment the picture of its effects 
has become somewhat overdrawn. No doubt environment exerts a 
tremendous influence upon people — particularly the young but this 
fact should not conceal the equally important effects of heredity. 
Both environment and heredity must be considered in any appraisal 
of human development. With this in mind the role which the envi- 
ronment plays in shaping the individual’s character takes on a broader 
perspective. 

The environment, then, colors all oiup lives but how to distinguish 
each single influence has proved particularly difficult because of the 
complexity of human behavior. Dividing the environment, even if 
theoretically, as will be seen in the pages ahead, has done much to 
lessen this difficulty. 

The Natural Environment. First of all, there surrounds man, ns a 
species of animal, the medium in which he physically exists, i.e., the 
natural environment. The climate, the soil, whether one is near a 
coastline or many feet above sea level, these are all familiar conditions 
which play a primary role in the shaping of individual behavior. 
The sun will blacken the inhabitant of the equatorial zone and 
the ratified atmosphere of the high mountain range \vill expand in 
amazing fashion the lung capacity of those who must live in it. 
The Sherpa guides who led Sir Edmund Hillary and his companions 
to their notable conquest of Mount Everest survived where few 
othe^ could because they were by birth and conditioning “mountain 
men.” 

The Bedouin of the desert and the Eskimo of the Arctic wastes alike 
are products of their physical environment, each developing physically 
m relation to their surroundings. The subsequent results of this 
development are to be seen in the personality of these two widely 
opposed human types. Certainly men vary within their own group 
but each human grows according to the physical environment in 
which this group operates. 

For example, lack of certain natural ingredients in the soil have 
s^nte growth in tribes living off it. And conversely, the presence of 
these same elements have made literal giants of men. To cite one 
case, differences in diet and surroundings have apparently caused 
many Americans of Japanese descent (nisei) to be larger than their 
parents who emigrated from the old country (issei) 
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The Cultural Environment. Along with the physical environment 
personality development is colored by the culture of the group, a cul- 
ture which emerges in great part — if not entirely — out of this same 
physical environment. To use the previous example of the Eskimo: 
He builds his kayak because he has found this vessel effective in hunt- 
ing the kind of game (e.g., seal and \valrus) which is found in those 
icy wastes. The sliver of walrus bone he uses as a needle to thread to- 
gether his kayak, the animal hides which make up his clothing, the 
spear with which he hunts are all artifacts of his culture, artifacts 
which arise as he copes with his physical surroundings to survive. 

By the same token, the Arab because of the conditions forced upon 
him by desert living will use a camel and such clothing as will shield 
his face and body from the burning sun. Technological advances 
have indeed changed ancient ways of living but these advances too 
have to be fitted to the physical environment and to the culture of the 
people to whom they have come. 

Culture thus molds a people together, and while universal to man 
each local manifestation is unique. Men have everywhere created 
culture, in fact they are characterized by the set of common symbols, 
the common understandings and meanings which mark their own 
culture. From the view'point of contemporary sociological study, 
Gittler writes that, 

A society exists in so far as its constitutent members possess a set of 
shared values, a set of common motives to achieve these ends, and a pattern 
of interaction conducive to the realization of these values. These shared 
values (material and non-material) some of u’hjch are realized and others 
idealized, constitute the core of a people's culture. We frequently say 
that a society possesses culture, a group an ethos.’ 

Culture may thus be characterized as the learned ways of acting and 
thinking which are transmitted by group members to other group 
members and which provide for everyone ready-made and tested solu- 
tions for the problems of survival. If an individual, in fact, were to 
develop in isolation from the culture of his group, he would show so 
few of what are called human characteristics as to be unable to sur- 
vive. This is particularly true of the individual in the civilized com- 
munity. Such an individual would not possess the accumulation of 
knowledge and beliefs of so many generations of his own kind. Be- 
cause culture is essentially a group attitude and further because it is 


’ J. P. Gittler, “Social Dynamics: Principles and Cases,” in Introductonj 
Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1952), pp. 226-227. 
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an attitude which must be learned its transmission is now left almost 

wholly to the school. 

The Social Environment. The social environment is generally con- 
sidered as including those people and conditions which make up our 
closest contacts (i.e., home and community) and which more or less 
directly influence our behavior. Furthermore, the social environment 
is that which gives purpose and meaning, not only to individual 
endeavor, but to people living together in home and community. The 
particular society in which the individual exists is also the medium 
through which is filtered the influence of both the natural and cultural 
environments. 

In its own turn a society may also have several or more subdivisions. 
The American society is a heterogeneous one with its educational 
needs and offerings varing from region to region. Americans all, yet 
each region presents several distinct problems peculiar to itself alone. 
Guidance programs will obviously have to be geared to meet the needs 
of the particular group for which they are designed. Job possibilities 
in one place, for example, will call for specialized training, training 
which may be either unnecessary or impractical anywhere else. 
There is no point in developing guidance programs — particularly in an 
era of shortages— unless the goals of the school are harmonized with 
those of the community. 

Tlius while any program in education, guidance or otherwise, should 
strive to be as broad as possible, the social environment literally will 
dictate the direction the schools are to follow. This consideration is 
not meant in any way to imply that individual initiative and enterprise 
are to be overlooked. It is rather an indication of how important the 
environment is in any guidance effort. 

However, it must also be remembered, that individuals respond 
differently to the same environment — although the environment affects 
everyone in some degree. Guidance must take into consideration the 
facts of Ais difference. Taken as a whole, however, the value-system 
of a particular society inundates all aspects of the behavior of its mem- 
bers. Sorokin describes this view of personality development as 

• •. • superorganic aspect of a personality is not determined by or 
acquired from biological heredity. It is molded by the social . . . milieu. 
Mans beliefs, values, and norms, his emotional and volitional expression and 
his meaningful actions (but not his purely reflexive and instinctive reactions) 
we furnished and processed by the social groups with which he interacts. 
Ihere is no other source for the social and cultural properties of the individ- 
iia .... The margin of personal creativity is ordinarily fairly narrow. 
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sometimes, non-existent. Therefore a socitts, a person, in contradistinetion 
to a mere biological organism, cannot help becoming a mirror of his socio- 
cultural universe.’ 


The Family and Home 

The family as the basis of group life has been entrenched, in West- 
ern civilization, at least, from its very beginning. The family, more 
specifically, is a biological entity whereas the “home” is a creation of 
man in and out of which the family operates. Both the family and the 
home are however now accepted social institutions, the names in fact, 
having been made interchangeable through common usage. Con- 
sidered in its most basic form, the family is a short-lived nutritional 
cohesion of mother and young. The male of many species vanishes 
long before his offspring have made their entrance into the world. 

It is chiefly in the human species that the family acquires its impor- 
tance as a unit. The reason for this phenomenon is obvious: the help- 
less condition of the young. Being bom helpless and Temaining so for 
months, even years, has necessitated the remaining together of the 
human family. Again, there are such other considerations as the 
schooling of the child, the division of labor between father and mother, 
moral rules of the society, and the like factors. Added to all this is 
the sheer need for companionship, i.e., gregariousness among like, 
which is, in fact, a characteristic of most living creatures. 

Today the family is losing cohesiveness, perhaps, as never before. 
Divorce, both parents at work, the loosening of ethical standards have 
aU weakened the family structure to the point where family life as an 
institution is being seriously threatened. When it is considered how 
high the divorce rate is in many areas the proof of the previous state- 
ment is tragically obvious. The values of family life are too precious 
to be thrown away. For it is in the home that the child starts to 
receive those influences so vital to his development. This brings the 
discussion to the home, the nuclear unit of the American commimity 
and the center of family life. 


Early Home Life 

It has become commonplace now to assert that the foundations for 
mature behavior are determined early in life. In fact, child specialists 
are agreed that the first five or six years are the basis of all later devel- 
opment in this respect. It is therefore very much in the domain of 
*P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947), p. 342. 
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guidance to explore the means by which the home operates to meet 
the primary needs of the child.* j . j ji 

Since the personality development of the individual is so decidedly 
influenced by the experiences he meets in early life, the way in ^vhich 
he is handled by his parents and others close to him during his forma- 
tive years is a matter of deep concern to guidance plans. Information 
is needed concerning the specifications of a given home, the kind o 
parental guidance, desirable and undesirable, and the community in 
which this home is located. The guidance worker has to know in 
addition under what family conditions the child is developing, and 
how the child acquires the social outlook which will characterize him 
as he develops physically, intellectually, and emotionally. The fol- 
lowing passage is indicative of modem thinking on the subject of child 
rearing: 

In every human society, human Infants are born helpless and relatively 
undeveloped, dependent upon adult nurture and adult transmission of the 
great body of culture — beliefs, practices, skills — which make it possible for 
any human group, and for this human group in particular, to function as 
human beings. Humanity as we know it is not merely a matter of our 
human physique, of our prehensile thumbs, upright posture, and highly 
developed brains, but of our capacity to accumulate and build upon the 
inventions and experiences of previous generations. A child who does not 
participate in this great body of tradition, whether because of defect, neg- 
lect, or injury, or disease, never becomes fully human.* 

That parents must make provision for the physical care and nourish- 
ment of their children is obvious. But what has not been perfectly 
understood until recent times is that a satisfactory family life also is 
necessary for the adequate emotional development of the child. 

Educational guidance is concerned with all-around development. 
However, in order for a student to be placed in the right curriculum 
and course, it is first necessary to evaluate his background with respect 
to abilities and potentialities. Courses must obviously fit individual 
needs. The cultural and social aspects, for example, of a student’s 
home are significant factors in placing him educationally. 

That parents must assume primary r«ponsibility for the child is recognized 
not only by experts on child development but by the highest tribunal in the land. 
In a decision handed down in 1944 (ftince vs. Massachusetts 321 U.S. 158), the 
United States Supreme Court declared that: "It is cardinal with us that the 
custody, care and nurture of the child reside first in the parents, whose primary 
function and freedom include preparations for obligations the state can neither 
supply nor liinder.” 

‘ M. Mead and M. Wolfenstein. Childhood in Contemporary Cultures {Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 6. 
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The status and ambitions of parents must also be taken into account 
by the guidance worker. Among tlie ways to obtain data on these 
factors are parent-teacher conferences, autobiographies, and the like 
techniques (techniques which will be discussed in more detail in a 
later chapter). It should be sulBcicnt for now to understand how 
important home life is in the educational development of the child. 
The following passage points up this necessary relationship of home 
and school in the guidance program: 

There are certain previous experiences, maladjustments, and social and 
economic conditions within the home that make guidance imperative. 
Many students reach . . . school with physical or mental defects, such as 
poor reading habits, diseases, and physical disabilities. Sometimes these 
are not clearly defined, but will greatly affect schoolwork and later life. 
Emotional conditions and certain home factors, both economic and social, 
must be considered. Narrow vocational training may result from special 
abilities or interests if a student’s choice is left entirely to him. Hence the 
need for guidance.® 

Because of this new emphasis on early childhood development the 
modem guidance worker has a quite new awareness both of the com- 
plexity of human behavior and of the many factors bound up with 
this behavior. One has only to consider the effects of home life upon 
the child and then attempt to judge the child by his school work to 
realize how incomplete a picture is derived solely from the latter 
judgment alone. 

One of the major tasks facing the guidance Avorker is that of coping 
with the problems engendered by divorce and other family break- 
downs. The role of the family as the basis of stable home life has 
changed, and certainly not for the better, during the past several 
decades. The partial results of such breakdown in family life are only 
too evident in the high delinquency rales, the number of emotionally 
disturbed children, and other unfortunate manifestations. The lack 
of a wholesome family atmosphere is not conducive to the proper 
development of children who need the care and warmth which are 
only possible in this kind of atmosphere. 


Treatment in Childhood 

The infant is literally walled in by an environment made up of his 
mother’s care and affection. Tlie need for such care and affection 

*J. B. Edmonson. J. Roemer, and F. L. Bacon, The Adminirtratlon of the 
Modem Secondary School (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 228. 
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has been pointed up by many child specialists. Kibble, for example, 
in her now-classic work' on early care and feeding showed how m a 
Jiumber of cases of abandoned children or those from whom maternal 
love was withdrawn some form of maladjustment took place. To 
Kibble, in fact, “ . . . the most important stimulus to the growth and 
maturing of a healthy personality in the child is sound relationships 
with both parents.”^ 

Infants and young children are thus dependent upon affectionate 
physical contacts with those involved in their upbringing.® Such a 
condition would indicate the general superiority for child development 
of at least relatively affectionate surroundings. 

The infant has definite psychological needs which must be met if 
he is to develop into the emotionally mature adult. Just as nourishing 
food and appropriate hygienic conditions are essential to satisfactory 
physical health and development, adequate psychological experiences 
are necessary for the mature personality. 

If they are to escape undue tension and later feelings of insecurity 
infants must have both organic and psychological satisfactions. Some 
years ago the question of the raising of children was thrown open to 
considerable argument by Watson's concept of infant training.® It 
was Watson’s contention that the infant could be indeed conditioned 
to develop self-reliance and other like qualities if permitted to grow 
unhampered through undue attention and petting by the mother. 

While it is evident that too much pampering may he distracting to 
the child recent studies and observations have tended to show that 
Watsons views may have been an oversimplification of the problem 
of child rearing. Few will deny that overprotection should be 
avoided hut students of child development are agreed to a consider- 
able extent that love and attention intelligently given are essential to 
adequate personality development. As Sym on ds w rites: , “P robably-^ 
the first and- most important factorjnaking for a good parent is that 
the individual should have had a secure childhood and have'grown 
up to an emotionally secure person. With a stable and loving father 

M. A. nibble, The Rights of Infants (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943), p. 82. ^ 

' Personality of the Young Child (N ew York: Columbia University 

Press, 1955), p. 9. 

See, for example, J. Aubry, "The ElFects of Lack of Maternal Care: Methods 
of Studying Chddren Aged One to Tliree Years, Placed in Institutions.” in G. 
Caplan, (Ed.), Emotional Problems of Early Childhood (New York: Basic Books, 
1955), pp. 283-321. 

•J. B. WMson. Psychological Care of Infant and Child (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Comp.my, 1928). 
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and motlier a boy or girl grows up to take on stable characteristics, 
and when the time comes he or she will take on the responsibilities of 
parenthood . . . one can look to good parents and a happy childhood 
as the prime ingredient in the making of a good parent in the next 
generation.’® 

Social Behavior. It is in the inner circle of his home that the child 
acquires both the feeling of personal acceptance which lays the , 
groundwork for being favorably disposed toward other persons and 
the expanding social behavior which insures cooperation with the j 
larger environment outside the home. Family experience determines * 
in great part whether the human offspring will evolve from an in- 
dividualized infant to a socializ^_adult,-or whether he will be self- 
centered and emotionally immature..^ Tile adequate Home pnmdS" 
the'b'asis' for the social growth so essentiai to ftie balanced personali ty." 
According to Brower, “Children who have not learned love in thei r 
homes often find it almost impossible lully to trust other persons. 

They have been hurt and they do not want another painful experience. 

A burned child fears the Hre," ^* 

When, tor example, the iiome atmosphere is tense with parental dis- 
cord, the child becomes tom between loyalty to father and to mother. 
Such conflict, if overdrawn, may make the child suspicious of all 
people and trusting in none. Quite often in the classroom are found 
children upset and confused because of friction at home. The need 
for cooperatio n between the school and tlie home in these cases then 
oecomes imperacive. Certainly^ no^ne gufifance program can iiape 
“to I'SCUfy inadequate child-parent relationships. "But guidahcework- 
CTS 'can and 'should play an important role in enhancing the early ex- 
periences of childhood as well as seeking to improve, if necessary, 
those which may be inadequate in the home. 

Adequate Family Life. Society and its institutions — the school, the 
church, the courts, etc. — are striving more and more to meet the prob- 
lems brought about by the liigh incidence of divorce throughout the 
whole country. Marriage as a formal and public relationship between 
two people may’oT'may^not'COi^nue to survive, but it is no less cor- 
fect ’to believe that children will continue to require satisfactory home 
cbhdiTions. Stable family conditions still remain the basis of com- 

”P. M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Parent-Child Relationships (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), pp. 128-129. 

" E. Brower, “The Visiting Teacher Loolcs at the Rejected Child,” Mental 
Hygiene, Vol. 33 (1949), pp. 432-435. 
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munity life. The discontinuance of the family as we know it would 
likely bring the end of stable government, since there is no comparable 
institution of society which can possibly provide its services and 

values. , 

From the Greek philosopher Plato onward there have been sug- 
gestions for over two thousand years d iat the rearing and educ^ ing 
of ch ildren be left to the ministrations ot the stata It is, however, 
Tlihicult to envisiori the American community without the family as its 
basis. Certainly the state must bear some of the responsibility of 
educating tbe future citizen. The school itself is a public institution 
designated for that purpose. But there is strong evidence available 
indicating that p lanned and intelligent parenthood remains as the best 
source for ttie development of the desirable citizen. J when children 
ate-Sffmng to meet their needs and to satisfy their desires it is the 
family which is in the most strategic position to guide diem into ways 
of responding to society and to each other so that their patterns of 
action are those essential in democratic living.'* 


Parent-Child Relationships 

Considered ideally the relationship between parent and child should 
be one of mutual affection and respect since as we have pointed out 
the child’s original socialization takes place within the shelter of the 
home. Thorpe writes that: 

In a socwl world the growing child’s personal integrity is dependent upon 
mutuality in social relations, and cannot be insured on an egocentric pro- 
gram which leads to indifferent treatment of people. Thus the child’s 
eventual social adjustment depends upon the extent to which he respects 
tlie rights, feelings, and property of those with whom he associates. The 
well-adjusted individual is the socialized individual, and socialization is a 
product of home treatment marked by tolerance, respect, and affection 
' ’ t* adequate home lays the foundation for social gro\vth, and 

social gro\vth is fundamental to the maintenance. of mental 'health.” 

The behavior which parents manifest toward each other must also 
be taken into account since it is of primary influence upon children’s 
later personality development. There is little doubt that relatively 
more maladjusted children come from broken homes or homes in 
which pronounced marital friction exists than from those in which a 

'' Teachers Guide to Education in Early Childhood (compiled by the Bureau 
of Elementary EducaUon. California Stale Department of Education, 1956), 
Chap. 7. 

L. P. Thorpe, Child Psychology and Development (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1935), p. 219. 
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happy relationship exists. Faulty parent-child relationships are not 
always the result of stupidity or ignorance on the part of those in- 
volved. Instead, they may be related to the parents’ o^vn personality; 
structure and emotional conflicts. It is tliese conflicts which so often/ 
are reflected in the child’s behavior, behavior so baffling to the class-j 
room teacher, perhaps, unaware of the reasons behind it. L 

Too often there has been a decided lack of cooperation between 
parents (or behveen parents and school) in matters vital to the effec- 
tive rearing of the child. ^Vhen such is tlie case tlie child may leam 
to us e one parent against the otlier for his o\vti protection. Emb- 
ti ^ally _iipset,.such a child brings his defense mechanisms into the 
classroom. He sees the teacher and the other students about him as 
potential enemies despite the fact that he is treated with considera- 
tion. In such cases it is the behavior of the parents which is con- 
ducive towards suspicion on the part of the child. 


Broken Homes 

On the other hand, the effect of the broken home upon youthful 
behavior can hardly be overdrawn. The departure of a parent some- 
times will lake away the sense of seciuity which the child needs. 
Such a child may then believe that the teacher and his classmates 
have become hostile to him Just because he now lacks a parent. A 
teacher can actually do little in such cases for the causes are outside 
of her domain. She can, however, consuU with the proper community 
agencies to see what can be done to possibly ameliorate home condi- 
tions. 

Furthermore, separation and divorce are generally accompanied by 
emotional upheavals which may leave their effects upon the child 
who is involved. Usually divorce is the culmination of a long and 
protracted series of quarrels between the parents. No child can for 
long exist in sudi an atmosphere and escape its effects. He is a forced 
witness of his parents’ quarrels and is left wth a sense of confusion 
and distrust. The tragic result of marital conflicts are evidenced in 
the maladjusted child, who deprived of his fundamental needs, is 
thereby prevented from preserving his p^'chological integrity. 


Sex Education 

The problem of how to adequately inform the young has been con- 
fused through inadequate knowledge and prejudice on the subject 
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Sex education is indubitably a social problem with the parents 
primarily responsible for giving instruction on the subject to their 
children. Thus far even many of the guidance programs have tended 
to overlook this vital issue. _ 

Too often the sex problem has been treated with such mystery an 
confusion by both parents and teachers that children are motivated 
to secure their knowledge from unwholesome sources. Sex is a funda- 
mental drive and the adolescent will seek for answers, no matter the 
sources. It becomes, then, the duty of the parent to treat this prob- 
lem intelligently. 

Thus instead of repressing the child’s natural curiosity he should be 
informed that sex is not only one of the most fundamental drives of 
the human species; it is necessary to the furtherance of our society. 
The child should be encouraged both in the home and at school to 
treat matters of sex as openly and unashamedly as any other problem 
of like magnitude. He should be helped in developing a sense of 
modesty on the subject but one devoid of feelings of shame or secrecy. 
Questions on the implications of sex for himself should be answered 
tactfully if such need be the case, but certainly without evasion. In- 
adequate or concealed information will, it has been too often proved, 
provoke even further the child’s curiosity. If frustrated in his seeking 
for information he may come finally to distrust and even lose faith in 
those attempting to guide him along certain directions. 


Intra-Family Relationships 

Tile relationships between siblings (brothers and . sisters of the 
same family are siblings) are of paramount importance in the develop- 
ment of individual behavior. For example, the child’s position in the 
family and what he means to another in the same family are factors 
which leave a decided imprint upon him. 

The order of birth, viz., whether he is the youngest or oldest or 
intermediate, will make a difference to the individual. Also to be 
taken into account in any measurement of behavior are such considera- 
tions as age, sex, whether the child is a stepchild, etc. One need 
think of his own relations with brothers or sisters or with parents to 
see how ones experiences vary from another individual’s. The only 
child, for example, is considered more vulnerable to personality dis- 
orders than are children of large families. The possibility of malad- 
justment on the part of the only child becomes even more likely when 
the parents are beyond the normal child-rearmf| agp or where ons 
parent centers his or her attention upon the child instead of the mate^ 
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As Cruze puts it, “ . . . und oubtedly, the only child whose parents 
do not understand the difficulties involved in rearing; an only child i s 
in greater dang^ ot becoming individualis tic and e gotist ic than the 
child_with broth^s and sisters ."** “ ~ 

Since he is for a time tKe only child the oldest child receives a great 
deal of attention. Quite often such a child become s “spoiled.” The 
coming of other children, however, usually tends to lessen the chances 
for maladjustment on the part of the first-born. 

In some cases the oldest child may, because of circumstances be- 
yond his own controIT ^e overtaxed with res pnnsibilitv-^^ .c the first- 
born is often expected to take on some of the burden of taking care 
of the younger children. When these burdens, however, are not too 
taxing and onerous, the oldest child may even gain maturity through 
his work. 

If the oldest child sometimes presents a problem in the classroom it 
is because since he is the first-bom his parents have “experimented” 
with him or later have come to expect too much of him. Certainly 
intermediate children have their problems too but apparently their 
position in the family makes them less vulnerable than, say, the 
youngest child who is so often dominated by his sisters and brothers. 

The intermediate children are not, in general, subject to as many 
pressures as the oldest or youngest. The youngest child, for instance, 
is often denied the experiences essential to the development of those 
characteristics essential to mature behavior. Thus it is easy to see 
how in some cases the youngest child retains infantile methods of 
adjustment, depending upon others to protect him. As a result of 
this sense of dependence the youngest child may often fear to make 
decisions. Even as an adult such an individual has returned to his 
parents for help when he was in personal difficulty. Cruze sums it up 
by stating that the home should “ . . . provide consistent guidance , 
supervisi on, and control of the child until he reaches the stage of 
de velopment when he has the necessar>’ background, experience, and 
ability to make his own decisions and control his own behavior wisely.”^^ 


Rivalry among Members of Family 

It seems that the very process of living together brings on jealousies 
and rivalries among siblings. A child may become hurt when he fears 
that he is b eing neglected in favor of others^ Quite often a new-born 

"W. W. Cnize, Adolescent Psychology and Development (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953), p. 284. 

“Jb/d., p. 285. 
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child will cause a brother or sister to become jealous 

many times will cause them to be deprived of pnvrleges and pt^ent 

atte^on. Another cause of dissension is to be found when som 

makes unfavorable comparisons betiveentivomernbers of a family. 

The intermediate child (or chUdren) may, because of receiving 
neither the attention accorded the oldest nor the rccogniUon bestowed 
upon the youngest, be allowed to fall into the background of parental 
affection. Such a situation tends to bring on feelings of insecunty on 
the part of the neglected child. This insecurity is aggravated when 
parents are not astute enough to sense the middle child’s need for 
equal status and recognition. The fact of being a middle child can 
make a child vulnerable to neglect and feeling of inadequacy i 
parents do not use care. The obstacles in question can, however, be 
avoided by parents who are perceptive enough to recognize the need 
of such equal treatment for all their children. Again, it is the treat- 
ment a child receives and not his position in the family as such which 
will largely determine his pattern of development. 

Adequate upbringing thus depends upon an awareness of the dy- 
namics of inter-sibling rivalry. Guided into the proper channels such 
rivalry can be rendered harmless. However, to ignore the problem is 
to face the prospect of difficulties ahead. Davis and Havighurst 
characterize the situation as follows: 


Whether a child is a first child, who has been replaced by a new baby, 
or whether he finds older and therefore more privileged brothers on the 
scene when he arrives, he certainly will have to come to grips with jealousy 
and rivalry. To make the situation worse, his parents unconsciously will 
train him in a contradictory fashion concerning this rivalry. For they ^vill 
urge him both to compete with his brothers and sisters in some ways, and 
not to compete with them in other ways. This rivalry between the children, 
themselves, is often an insidious, full-scale, and bitter fight. In this battle, 
the victor gains more parental care and indulgence than his brothers or 
sisters. He hopes also to gain, and may actually gain, the one inestimable 
prize of life, that without which nothing can be wholly satisfying, as the 
child sees life- — n amely, the ^ prioeless pifr nf fhp Tf>vpd” — by 

the mother, if possib le. If not, to be the best loved of the father i<? enme- 

thing, a kind of high consolation prize.” ~ 


Family Cooperation 

With adequate training children can be prepared for even the 
arrival of a younger brother or sister. Parents who are thoughtful can 

"A. W. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, Father of the Man (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947), pp. 120-121. 
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continue to recognize and care for the other children while nurturing 
the new arrivals. Such parents are in a favorable position to develop 
harmonious relationships among members of the family. Rivalry 
becomes good-natured and leads to a striving for improvement instead 
of causing friction. 

A child who continues to receive recognition and affection while 
helping in the care of an infant or helping a sibling defend himself 
against neighborhood bullies tends to grow in responsibility. Desir- 
able results are not gained by asking the child to give up basic satis- 
factions in favor of adult concepts of cooperation. It is in concrete 
situations which insure the satisfactions of his basic needs and drives 
that he learns to improve his ways of behaving. The child’s level of 
maturity must be included in any program of socialization. 

Children brought up in accordance \vith sound family-rearing prac- 
tices are much more likely to cooperate than those who are not. A 
mother can explain to an older boy why he must, for example, protect 
his younger brother from unfair attacks by some gang at school. 
Habits of cooperation involving work, play, and harmonious family 
relationships can be inculcated if time and effort are given to the task. 
A child can be taught to speak proudly of his brothers and sisters. 
Equally, a child can be taught to share toys and privileges with other 
members of the family as well as playmates. 


Parent-Teacher Relationships 

A good home is thus seen as one in ^vhich the child is given the 
widest opportunity for self-expression within the limits of parental 
love and supervision. Two parents who love one another and their 
child and are perceptive to his needs are in an unexcelled position 
with respect to child-rearing. In an atmosphere wherein the child 
feels wanted and secure, he is better able to share with his parents 
those experiences which are conducive to effective development. 

Ideally, parents should consider the school as joined with them in a 
common effort to rear their children into desirable adults. To quote: 

The environment of a community is conditioned by the families that live 
in it. The environment of the homes is in turn influenced by the com- 
munity. Since the public school, through its many services, reaches into 
most of the homes in a communjt>% the school can play an important part in 
a community by providing education for family living.” 

"Teachers Guide to Education in Early Childhood (compiled by the Bureau 
of Elementary Education, California State Department of Education, 1956), pp. 
299-300. 
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Through providing appropriate experiences at each stage of devel- 
opment by combining their efforts parents and tcacliers can help pupils 
contribute to the happiness and well-being of their families. In fact, 
the success the school has in carrying out this responsibility is often 
increased by the adequacy of parent-teacher relationships. 

The school and the home together share the responsibility for pro- 
viding an environment in which the child may receive not only tlie 
love and security of those close to him but the optimum cultural 
benefits as well. Slighting or rejecting of the child by either the 
parents or the teacher may often lead to a feeling of insecunty on his 
part. Magoun sums up the danger of such treatment as follows: 

The sources of later personality maladjustment are not inborn. These 
develop as a result of the reaction of the inside self to the outside environ- 
ment. Denial of genuine affection cannot be remembered by the baby, 
but the attitude it develops will remain. If he senses respect . . . for his 
individuality, reasonable outlets (including the right to cry), responsibilities 
that grow as he cows but never beyond the limits of his development, 
wisdom will soon be able to approach readjustments, expecting to succeed. 
Result: self confidence and adaptive behavior. If the cnild has a series of 
painful and humiliating experiences . . . wisdom will never become strong 
enough to face a readjustment. Result: weakness and lack of wholesome 
adaptive responses.'* 


Community Organization 

The growing complexity of community organization has necessitated 
a re-appraisal of the school program in general. It has been amply 
demonstrated how closely school and community are inter-woven in a 
common purpose. The schools have come to work with civic organi- 
zations more than ever before to promote individual development. 
This means that classroom practices must be geared to the needs of 
both individual and community on every level of instruction. 

From this it fallows that there need to be some organized services 
to promote this goal. Even the actual school conditions make such 
pupil personnel services necessary. The classroom teacher does not 
have the time to furnish these services, to say nothing of the requisite 
specialized training. It thus becomes necessary for the school to call 
in various specialists from the community to help carry through its 
educational objectives. 

p 'l09^ Balanced Personality (New York: Haiper and Brothers, 1943), 
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Role of the Spocfolfsfs. It is llio speemirst who brings to the school 
the expert skills and information which the classroom teacher can not 
provide. Tile psychiatrist, the psychologist, the counselor, to name 
some of the school specialists, arc necessary adjuncts of the guidance 
program. Without their professional assistance many pupils would 
bo sev’crcly handicapped. In this way the specialists play an impor- 
tant role in the organization and administration of personnel services. 
As part of the community these specialists scr\^c in a dual capacity; 
(1) by taking an active part in the guidance program they become 
educators; and (2) as private citizens as well as specialists they bring 
the community right into the classroom. 

Again, the teacher througli the services of the specialist can gain 
added insight into the more complex areas of human behavior. Tliis 
docs not imply that she, herself, should practice such services, but, 
rather, that awareness of them can facilitate her own procedures. In 
addition the teacher comes into closer contact with people who are 
engaged with her in a common task. Tlie school physician, for 
instance, enters many homes in his practice and discusses wth parents 
the problems of children both in and out of school. As one prominent 
writer describes it guidance specialists "... render services of a type 
similar to that rendered by supervisors in arithmetic, art, or social 
studies. Tlie teacher calls on these specialists for expert assistance in 
finding out what to do and how to proceed.***® In this way the data 
gathered by experts arc accessible to teachers in the solution of their 
problems. For their part tlie teachers cooperate with the specialists 
in enhancing the latter’s services. 


Group Conformittj 

The more intellectually and emotionally mature an individual is the 
more likelihood there is of his accepting group standards. This, how- 
ever, is not to imply that the individual should accept the conditions 
about him uncritically. To the contrary, the mark of the free society 
is found in the ability of its citizens to intelligently weigh any and all 
issues, accepting or rejecting them in a free spirit. However, the 
mature person will not become anti-social merely because ho does not 
always see eye-to-eye with what the majority have laid down as 
standards of conduct. Immaturity, in fact, is often characterized by 

” H. J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration ( New York: 
Appleton-Centuiy-Crofts, 1954), p. 402. 
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the unwillingness to conform without examining the need to conform 

^^’xhe adjusted human being is one who comes to acknowledge that 
standards of conduct (as exemplified in the institutions of the com- 
munity) are necessary for the preservaUon of his own rights and priv- 
ileges as well as those of the community. No individual is an island 
to himself” nor can he be in an increasingly complex and inter- 
dependent society. Lawfulness is the surety of the stable society. 
Some restraints are necessary in group living, restraints which rnust be 
explained to everyone in their proper perspective. The relationship 
between the individual and his community has come to depend more 
and more upon various group institutions (home, school, civic club, 
etc.). These institutions, in turn, arise out of the laws, the customs 
and taboos of the community which gave them meaning in the first 
place. 

Group standards thus initiate and, in an important sense, control 
behavior. Organized groups have found it necessary to develop effec- 
tive means for insuring conformity. Group conformity, however, does 
not imply the use of authoritarian practices. It is rather society’s 
method of maintaining its function and values. The unique problem 
in a democracy is that of conserving individual values within the 
framework of the necessary conformity to group values. An eminent 
sociologist has described group conformity as follows: 


Confonnity to type is regarded as contributing both to the safety and to 
the efficiency of the group. Out of this notion grow conscious efforts to in- 
crease confonnity, to scrutinize the “kinds” and to limit the range of varia- 
tion. A social constraint is consciously evolved which exerts its pressure 
upon all component units of the group. As in the case of environmental 
constraints, social constraint affects selection. In the long run it makes 
itself felt in the selective death-rate. The kind or type that survives under 
social pressure is believed by the conscious units of society to be relatively 
efficient in the struggle for existence. It is supposed also to be relatively 
individualized. A group or community in which increasing individualism 
is secured without imperiling race maintenance thinks of itself as pro- 
gressive.” 


Aspects of Group Conformity. In early social groups, “enemy” and 
‘stranger were synonymous terms and xenophobia (fear of strangers) 
still remains wth us as a token of those uncivilized times. Primitive 
man hiding in his cave did have good cause for such behavior, for 

”F. H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1922), pp. 205-206. 
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ever)' stranger was, in fact, an enemy. With civilization lias come, 
however, the need for living and getting along with others. Modem 
means of transportation and communication have, despite ourselves, 
made us all neighbors. Civilization itself rests on accepted codes of 
behavior. Thus conformit)' is not only a means for group living; it 
has literally become a means for survival. 

In the American society conformity is effected largely tlirough 
different organizations within the community proper. Tlie kind of 
organization to which an individual belongs of course depends upon 
the indiv'/dual’s preferences, income level, profession or job, and the 
like considerations. There is however, no gainsaying the fact that the 
American people, in general, are a nation of “joiners,” a fact which has 
done as much, perhaps, for group conformity as any other activity of 
our national life. Wlio is not familiar with the convention meetings, 
tlie parades, and all the other phenomena of our j’ustly famous civic 
and fraternal organizations? In this respect it must be added that as 
individuals, Americans tend, however, to belong to various social 
groups rather than to political organizations as is the case in many 
European countries. 

Americans also tend to be less e.xtreme in their views of group con- 
formity than are, say, their Latin neighbors. Nevertheless, the insti- 
tutions to which Americans belong color tlieir lives in many ways. 
Familiar figures in every community are those persons who seem 
always to be striving to belong to certain social groups. Thus organi- 
zations are a form of group life by which the personality of the indi- 
vidual becomes molded. 

The institution, as such, represents the reflection of an ideal or 
principle which gives direction and purpose to behavior. The Boy 
Scouts, for example, attempt to inculcate into the young man attributes 
which will make him beha^'e in a certain way (e.g., courtesy, respect 
for others, etc.). The members of any organization are involved in 
affairs which affect them all. For instance, associations and ideas 
formed on high school and college athletic teams often remain through- 
out ones lifetime. It is this "growth of communion,”^* to use Znani- 
ecki’s expressive phrase, among those individuals who belong to an 
organization which welds them into a cohesive group and stamps them 
with recognizable characteristics. 

In the classroom, pupils gravitate towards those who are popular 

F. Znaniecki, “Social Organizations and Institutions," in G. Gurvitch and 
W. E. Moore (Eds.), Ttventieth Century Sociology (New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1945), p. 18. 
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Nevertheless certain writers” see a definite correlation between be- 
havior pattcnis and social status. Havighurst, for example, writes 
tliat: 

A social class is probably not just a random sample of tlic total population 
of a society, with respect to baric personality structure. It shows systematic 
dilTcrenccs from otlier social classes of such a significance tliat one miglit 
find, for example, 50 per cent of one social class sharing a certain basic 
personality configuration, and not more than 35 per cent of any other class 
sharing this same configuration. Presumably, this degree of homogeneity 
is due to the cultural similarity of personality forming experience within a 
social c/oss.” 

Tlie increasing awareness of the effect of class structure on person- 
ality development is indicated by the research centers at various uni- 
versities commissioned to explore this problem. The Research for 
Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan is one of the more 
widely lcno^vn research groups among otliers engaged in the develop- 
ment of theories with respect to the inter-relationship of groups, as 
well as ^vith inter-personal relationships within groups diemselves. 

That the social position of the individual is important to die guid- 
ance worker — despite the dangers of categorization — few will deny. 
An individual’s conduct is a reflection of the place which he sees him- 
self as holding in the community. Social behavior represents the 
individual from this point of view. Personality has been summed up 
by some as the total of the individual’s social behavior. Few will 
deny that personality mirrors the values and manners of the social 
group of which the individual concerned is a member. The “white 
collar” worker is characterized, for example, by distinctive character- 
istics with respect to clothes, interests, and the like. Thus the busi- 
ness executive views success in terms of an advance in pay or a promo- 
tion whereas to the farmer success is measured in terms of a bumper 
crop or healthy stock. The fact diat tlie farmer leads a more tranquil 
existence also tends to make him a different personality. To sum it 
up there is enough evidence extant to state that personality develop- 
ment is largely a matter of the values and practices of the community 
in which one lives. 

“See, for example, R. B. Cattell, “The Cultural Functions of Social Stratifica- 
tion II; Regarding Individual and Group Dynamics,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol. 21 (1948), pp. 25-26; and N. N. Springer, "The Influence of General Social 
Status on the Emotional Stability of Children,” Journal of Genetic Psychology. 
Vol. 53 (1938), pp. 321-328. 

“H. J. Havighurst, "Social Class and Basic Personality Structure," Sociology 
and Social Research, Vol. 36 (1952), pp. 355-363. 
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Hollingshead-s Study of Elmtown Youth. One of the most noteworthy 
projects in the field of social relations yet undertaken has been that by 
Hollingshead on the phenomenon of adolescent life. In this study an 
attempt was made specifically to explore the manner in which the 
social system of a Middle Western Com Belt community (Elmto^, 
Home State, U.S.A.) organizes and controls the behavior of high- 
school-aged adolescents reared in it.”“* 

The focal point of the investigation was a group of 735 adolescents 
(ages thirteen to nineteen) from 535 different families and about 
equally divided as to sex. Hollingshead’s purpose was to analyze 
these adolescents both as individuals and as they were influenced by 
the community. To accomplish this purpose, he first made an exhaus- 
tive analysis of Elmtown's whole social structure. The data emerged 
out of several sources: observations on Elmtown affairs furnished by 
the townspeople (virtually all the town cooperated in the study), 
scheduled interviews, officials records, autobiographies, tests, the local 
newspaper (the Elmtown Bugle), historical pamphlets of the town 
and its founding, and visits wiUi the subjects themselves, their parents, 
and the townspeople. 

In describing the community, Hollingshead wrote, "Elmtown and 
its dependent institutional area may be said to be a ‘typical Middle 
Western Community’ functionally, structurally, culturally, and histori- 
cally.”®* He had already assumed that the home and neighborhood 
were the primary socializing influences on Elmtown’s youth, and that 
these influences would be reflected in their behavior. In fact, he in- 
sisted that, “The behavior patterns and conceptions of right and 
wrong, of self, of others, and of society learned by the child in the 
home and the neighborhood are carried into the school, the church, 
and other areas of community life.”®* 

The population of Elmtown was divided by Hollingshead into five 
more or less well-defined social classes or levels. "The main aspects 
of the social structure are linked together by the evaluation system 
which characterizes the culture,” he stated. ‘“Who is who’ and ‘what 
is what are determined by the way Elmtowners evaluate persons, 
ideas, things, functions and each others actions.”®® In effect Hollings- 
head submitted that social position plays a major role in personality 
development. For example, he found that the old “frontier” notion 

*‘ A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown's Youth: The Impact of Social Classes on 
Adolescents (New Yorlc: John Wfley and Sons. 1949) n vii 

” Ibid., p. 65. ’ ^ 

** Ibid,, p. 442. 

” Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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of accepting people on face value was being supplanted by more 
rigid notions of social status and family background. 

The following is HolIingshead*s description of Elmtown's class 
structure: 

Class h Individuals in this stratum inherited dieir wealth, lived in 
homes in the most exclusive districts, and owned two or three cars 
per family. Although they shunned publicity, it was they who were 
the leaders in community activities. These people owned a summer 
home and usually ran to cliques, and while members of a fashionable 
church, their attendance was not regular. Divorce was held to be a 
disgrace and the intact family was small (too many children divided 
the estate). Individuals in this class took a strong and unyielding 
stand for lower taxes, especially with respect to public schools, since 
education to them was considered to be primarily a “polishing” func- 
tion. In Class I inherited wealth was a prime consideration and ad- 
herence to class behavior an unwritten law. 

Class II individuals for the most part had worked for their wealth — 
although many were in the inherited-wealth class. These people be- 
longed to the professional group, or were executives, or in some in- 
stances proprietors of a business. They owned at least one car, in 
some instances two, and lived in a superior residential area. The 
men were interested in matters related to civic leadership (e.g., mem- 
bership in Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, etc.). The women 
on this level were members and officers in such organizations as the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Country Club, and the like. 
While the men were occupied with civic responsibilities, the women 
busied themselves with different club activities. Both men and 
women were leaders in the churdi (predominently Protestant). Class 
II people governed the town, by virtue of their superior education. 
Such civic leadership served as a major source of social prestige and 
as a ladder towards increased recognition. 

Class III was composed in the main of small business men and 
professional persons who were in the $2,000 to $4,000 per annum 
( 1941) earning brackets. They lived in five- to seven-room bungalows 
and were proud of their homes. Class III members were steady 
church goers as well as members of lodges and like social organiza- 
tions. Their families generally were larger than those in Class II, 
causing the women in some cases to accept jobs. Class III members 
did not enjoy the educational standards of those in Class I or Class II. 
Nevertheless, Class III people were active in politics and social work. 
They were also very much aware of their “social status.” 

Class TV was composed of the artisans and industrial workers of 
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Elmtown. These people, 35 per cent of whom ONraed their osvn 
homes, earned their living generally “with their hands according to 
HoUingshead. The men of Class IV were leaders in their labor 
organizations as well as in such social groups as the Eagles, Redmen, 
Woodmen, etc. (These organizations have womens auxiliaries to 
which many of the Class IV ^vomen belonged.) Fully one-third of 
the families of Class IV were marked by divorce or separation or like 
family problems affecting the adolescent. As a rule Class IV members 
were not active in church matters. Their education was, in general, 
limited to elementary level with the women s place considered to be 
in the home. The men were judged by their success in providing for 
their families. 

Class V people were, according to HoUingshead, lowest on the social 
scale. Their earnings were meager (in 1941 between $500 and $1,500 
per annum). And because of these small earnings they were either 
on relief or idle for long periods of time. Ninety-two per cent of the 
men were unskilled or semi-skilled workers. 'Ihe women also held 
jobs (of the unskilled type) to supplement the family income. The 
family pattern was unstable, the men marrying in their late teens, the 
women in their middle teens. One-fourth to one-fifth of the children 
of Class V were illegitimate. Education was virtually non-existent, 
as was civic or club membership. Not too strangely, delinquency and 
crime rates were high with a generally hostile attitude towards society. 

Having thus singled out and described Elmtown’s social classes on 
the basis of his data, HoUingshead concluded that the child’s person- 
ality already has been formed by the time he has reached the period 
designated as adolescence. For at that time, HoUingshead declared, 
the adolescent, “has developed conceptions of (1) himself; (2) the 
social structure; (3) his place in it along with appropriate roles and 
statuses; (4) forms of behavior, approved and disapproved; and (5) 
means of doing what he desires even though it involves the violation 
of law and the mores.”*® 

Social Status and Guidance. That social status plays a significant 
part in the personality development of the individual would seem to 
have been demonstrated hy more than one research. There is, in fact, 
a psychological unreality in the separation of personality from the 
influences of the community which directly affects it. For the 
guidance worker an awareness of social status and its influence on 
behavior is vital since the individual does not have a life apart from 
that of his environment. Personality is measured in terms of the sur- 

** Ibid., p, 445 . 
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roundings in which the individual lives. For example Harsh and 
Schrickel \vrite that, “Each stratum of society — each cultural sub- 
group — tends to leave its mark on personality through habits of 
speech, respect for privacy and personal property, ambition .emotion- 
ality .... Similarities of experience and training result in attitudes 
which are almost universal in certain areas or classes.” And they 
conclude by saying, “Such are the prejudices between Northerners 
and Southerners, between white-collar workers and laborers, between 
Catholics and protestants .... Sharing the needs and frustrations of 
one of these groups, the child acquires similar attitudes of sympathiz- 
ing with farmers or tall blondes, and mistrusting public officials or 
Jews.”*® In this respect it is evident from what can be ascertained 
that few cultural groups teach their children to treat all persons with 
equal consideration, a consideration for which the schools are equally 
responsible. 

The concern with social-class influence on behavior is a recent 
phenomenon in psychological and sociological research — allhough 
many students of the subject long have been aware of its implications. 
Culture always has played some part in the development of person- 
ality. The classification of people within all-inclusive boimdaries is, 
of'course, still very difficult, particularly in a society which has been 
as fluid as that in America. The efforts to explore the subtle effects 
of social strata on personality have been handicapped for several 
reasons: (1) the democratic basis of American society, which holds 
the belief that all men are equal; (2) the ceaseless inter-change of 
individuals from one stratum to the next; and (3) lade of homogeneity, 
especially in urban areas. Certain class patterns, however, are being 
drawn up by social psychologists, who see the environment as a 
primary influence in personality development. 


Summarij 

Personality is embedded in the pressures of society. The ex- 
periences which determine the course of its development are a product 

**C. M. Harsh and H. G. Schrickel, Personality: Development and Assessment 
{New York: The Konald Press Company, 1950), p. 164. 

With respect to the problem of social status Ebersole states that, "although 
classes are not easily delineated, and although class members do not consciously 
identify themselves \vith a particular dass, the existence of class groups is very 
real. The study of a society is incomplete without an analysis of its class 
structure.” L. Ebersole, American Society — ^An Introductory Analysts (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955). p. 261. 
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of the home and community as well as the school. If the child is 
accepted by his parents and treated rvith care and considerabon he 
rviU reflect Lch treatment in his later behavior. Thoughtful parents 
Will help the child to develop normally by affording him proper oppor- 
tunities and challenges. If a child is sure of his parents interest ar^ 
affection he is more likely to develop along those Unes considered 
necessary for the adjusted individual. An adequate home is thus seen 
as initiating and maintaining suitable conditions for the optimum 
development of the child or children, as the case may be. 

The future of our way of living is dependent on the development of 
desirable citizens. The stable family lays the foundation of the stable 
society. Guidance of parents in the information and skills necessary 
to effective child rearing is a “must” for the community. This is be- 
cause all facets of society are involved in the development of the 
future citizen. Thus more effective guidance services integrating 
home, school, and community are in order. 


Suggested Problems 

1. What parent-teacher contacts were afforded in the elementary school 
which you attended? Did your own parents make the optimum use of 
opportunities offered? Why? or Why not? 

2. What opportunities for parent-teacher contacts are available in the 
elementary school of your neighborhood? Talk to a parent and find out 
if he thiiJcs parent-teacher conferences are worth while. 

3. What are some unique environmental conditions in your community 
which ought to be taken into consideration by school personnel? 

4. In what ways do you think our schools may be perpetuating lines of 
social class? 

5. A parent comes to the school and says, “I can’t make my boy dress 
as he ought to for school ... he wants to dress like the rest of the boys 
and individually I can’t do anything about it. I think the school ought to 
make some regulations about dress.”" How would you answer this parent? 

6. You are a teacher and the children in your room are complaining be- 
cause someone is taking things from their lunch pails. The someone is 
Susy. Susy comes from a very poor family and appears to be under- 
nourished. On talking with her you discover that she never gets enough 
to eat, always feels hungry, and the temptation of food around her is too 
much for her. What would you do? 

• She is referring to the boys* wearing beltless Levis with the waistband down 
around the hips. 
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7. Discuss this statement: People get the kind of community they de- 
serve. 
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Chapter 6 


Technicjues for lAnderstanding 
the Individual 


T 

Xhu< 


Lhus far the aim of this text has been centered in an anlysis of 
the theoretical framework which serves as a foundation for the 
organized guidance program. The present chapter, first of two on the 
subject, introduces the major techniques which have evolved from 
theory (and practice) for the appraisal of individual development. 
These techniques are discussed for clearer understanding against a 
background of the subject of human behavior generally. Procedures, 
for stud^ng the individual have a twofold purpose: (1) to_enlighteii-* 
the individu^ \Wth respect to his strengfe and w eaknesses, ,and,(2)— 
to provide interested personnel with the widest possible information 
about the indiyiduaUhey^are^trying-to Jielp.^ *The program of in- 
dividual appraisal thu^laj's a prjmary_role in the guidan ce functio n. 

techniques, however, must be considered as adjuncts to the attain- 
ment of the goals of guidance, rather than final or even conclusive 
answers in themselves. 


Background of the Evaluation Movement 

The measurement of pupUjMo^^ss_and_the-Subsequent. e valuat ion 
of this testing are both..aa,outcome, pf^ the scientific movement in , 
movement, brought about through scientific“"advance- 
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ment generally, focused the need for more objective information about 
each individual. Objectification, in turn, involves statistical-formulae 
verification and standardi zatio n of the data which are produced 

th rough testing . Personal judgment without the facts ^ objective 

testing has generally proved inadequate for the job of measuring in- 
divi dual dev elo pment. | Because of the h'mitations of early testing a 
number of the more subtle qualities of behavior appear now to have 
been overlooked. Nevertheless a whole new approach to the problem 
of measurement had begun, an approach which laid the basis for the 
modern measurement program. The new attitude to measurement 
was due to several factors, one of them a radical approach to the 
problem of behavior itself. 


Behavioristic Psychology 

The laboratories of the sciences — particularly biology and physiology 
— ^were the source of inspiration for psychologists attempting to isolate 
and measure certain facets of behavior in those early years. Not only 
were results of tests at first accepted as criteria for further judgment 
but entire procedures of instruction were formed on the basis of them. 
Instrumental in much of this emphasis upon strict objectivity was the 
theory of behaviorism — a theory still influential today — as initially 
advanced in America by John B, Watson.* 

Behaviorism and Watson, have, for all practical purposes, become 
synonymous terms in the lexicon of American psychology. As a doc- 
trine, it is anchored in the belief that the movements of an organism 
are centralized in stimulus-and-response behavior. A stimulus is de- 
fined as any given factor which brings about behavior of some kind. 
The particular behavior brought out by the stimulus is called the 
response. 

The attraction of so simplified a view of human conduct is evident, 
and its advantages were eagerly welcomed by the rising discipline of 
psychology. Behavioristic psychology presented a means for setting 

' J. B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaoiorist (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Uppincott Co., 1919). 

One modem aspect of behaviorism is seen in the foIloNving statement by Dewey 
and Humber. They write that, “it is important that we see learning as a process 
which establishes relationships between many stimuli .... It cannot be over- 
stressed that learning . . . invoices the establishing of relationships between 
the individual and his environment. R. Dewey and W. J. Humber, The Develop- 
ment of Human Behavior (New York; The Macmillan Co., 1951), p. 123. 
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forth cerhun pre-ananged sliinuU (in the form of a le^ 

learned or a skffl to he acquired) an^en ^ 

duratioii of the responses to them. The basis of t^ W “f 

was centralized in the reflex, a term covering the relahons^p 

stimulus and response, a relationship svhidi it rvas assumed exrtted m 

the neurological structure of the organism. 


Pavlov’s Researches, The classic example of S-R ps)-cholog)- ^ this 
reBedve action between stimulus and response is called) is to be seen 
in the e 3 :tensi\’e research wth dogs carried out by Is-an Pavlo\, e 
Russian ph)-siologist. In accord viilh the assumption that reflex action 
is the due to ^ beha^•ior, Pavlov cxinditioned dogs to respond 
(salh-ate) to a bell after they had already been trained to respond to 
powdered meat. (Conditioning is thus the process of e\'oldng lixe 
responses to differmt stimuli.) The bdl, in Pavlovs experimml^ 
was called the unconditioned stimulus because it followed the original 
or conditioned stimulus, the powdered meaL When the bell %vas lu^ 
at the same lime (simultaneously) the powdered meat was presented 
to the dog, he began to sali\'ate. In due time (^’aI^■ing with the de- 
gree of control exercised in a gi\*en experiment) the ringing of the bell 
alone was able to produce the sali\*ation — the strength of the response 
being measured by the rate of its flow. 

Obviously impressed by the results whidi arose bom Pavlovs ex- 
perimentation, Watson, in turn, proposed to measure human beba\ior 
also in terms of reflex action. Testing became, then, a comparatively 
simple task. All that vns required under such conditions v’as to 
present a stimulus in the edassromn (e.g., numbers or letters) and dien 
measure the degree of achievement (e.g., masters’ of aridimetical 
tables or impiwed spelling) on the part of the pupil in terms of his 
responses. 

The years have, however, demonstrated quite deailv that this ap- 
proath is an oversimplification of a verj’ complex problan. Human 
beings — ^whatever the case vidi animaU lower on die phylogenetic 
scale— do not respond to their environment in any one-for-one correla- 
tion such as behaviorism implies. Instead, there is ample evidence 
to show how di§use behavior really is. To isolate specific stimuli and 
the responses thev’ are presumed to bring out is nei&er a simple nor a 
direct process. The organism, it is true, does respond to stimuli, but 
what can not be ov’erlooked are the nmnerous other feclors whidi 
enter into the response (e.g., past experiences, presmt emotional stale, 
eta). As proof of this last statement think o£ the different responses 
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which take place in answer to like stimuli during periods of stress 
particularly. 

The above considerations, however, do not rule out the really 
significant contributions of behaviorism. In fact, without these con- 
tributions much of the data of psychology would have large gaps. 
What should be clear, however, is that there would appear to be 
more to behavior than a mere stimulus-and-response connection, in- 
valuable though this concept has proved to be in appraising the 
individual. 

Other Factors in the Development ©f the Testing Movement, There 
were other men and other forces in society which made possible 
the rise of the testing movement Charles Darwins theory of evo- 
lution, Herbert Spencer’s sociological contributions, and William 
James’s philosophy of pragmatism were leading forces in the estab- 
lishment of new modes of thought. Karl Pearson and Francis 
Gallon provided the testing movement with the statistical methods 
it had to have in order to become, a reliable means for appraising 
behavior. 

Important above all others, perhaps, are the contributions of Alfred 
Binet of France, who towards the end of the 19th century provided 
testing with the kind of practical framework it required. Through 
his research into the nature of intelligence and the scale needed to 
measure it, more precise measurement was made possible. A founda- 
tion of mathematical formulae helps insure authenticity of results in 
testing. 

One of the flaws now apparent in the early testing movement was 
its reliance on the results of testing alone to the exclusion of other 
equally important considerations. 

Those tests which make claims at all-inclusiveness tend to overlook 
the complex relationship of the individual to his environment. One 
must also consider in this respect the discipline of mathematics itself. 
Mathematics is but one means of inierpreUng through the prior use 
of symbols that which investigators believe exists in the external 
world. Mathematics does not always in itself provide absolute nor 
even certain answers as witness the effect of Einstein’s concepts upon 
many heretofore sacrosanct mathematical tlieories. It ^vouJd bo wise 
to remember, as Guilford writes, that, “Every measurement tliat we 
make is, in a sense, an error, for it dexiates from the true value that 
we want to find, and it deWates cx'cn from the average. Only in verj’ 
rare cases does any one mcasiucmcnt actually coincide xvilh the 
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average. And whether or not the average itself even coincides with 

the true value, we can never knowr^ 


The Dynamics of Human Behavior 


The emergence of the theory of behaviorism and its subsequent 
development into one of the more prominent of American psychologies 
brought in its wake repercussions which, perhaps, never were en- 
visioned by its followers. For too long in the past men had believed 
that human behavior was “innate” or a matter of heredity alone. 
^^'atson’s doctrine at least succeeded in shaking many out of their 
dogmatism forcing them to re-evaluate the influence of the environ- 
ment in human behavior. This brings the discussion to the problem 
of the dynamics of behavior. 

Techniques of guidance are concerned primarily with what the in- 
dividual does, viz., what he answers in test situations, what he does 
as a result of counseling, and the like questions. But the what of be- 
havior is obviously subordinate to the why. Movement, at least from 
the standpoint of the observ'er, is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the life process. But why man moves makes up one of the most 
fascinating ( albeit still pu:^ing) problems of mankind, for apparently 
movement is neither random nor disorganized. If it were, the organ- 
ism would exhaust itself until what has been designated as death (or 
an observable cessation of movement) took place. To forestall such 
an eventualit)' the individual somehow learns to seek out those sources 
which help him stay alive. \Vhy and how he goes about meeting the 
requirements of living have come to be called the dynamics of human 
behavior. In his monumental work Eolktoays the pioneer social 
scientist William Graham Sumner vvTote as follow’s: 


^len begin with acts, not thoughts. Even’ mov’ement brings necessities 
which must be satisfied at once. Need was the first experience, and it 
wws followed at once by a blundering effort to satisfv’ it ... . The earliest 
e 0 s of men were of this kind. Need vv’as the impelling force . . • • 


(Ne^v York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

In this respect Cohen ^s-riles that: “Most of the data that the social scientist 
deals ssilh are observational rather than etperimental. Obser^•aUons are made 
in the r^ %s-orld and not in an eapeiimental one. The science of statistics 
prorides techniques for artificially controlling facton when we are dealing with 
obsm-at^l data ^ Cohen. SWirffcaf Methods for Social Scientists (New 
York: PrctiUce-IIall, 1934), p. 1. 
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Tlius ways of doing things were selected which were expedient. They 
answered the purpose belter than other ways, or with less toil and pain. 
Along tile course on which efforts were compelled to go, habit, routine, and 
skill were developed. The struggle to maintain existence was carried on, 
not individually, but in groups.* 

It already has been recorded in some detail in a previous chapter 
how need serves as a motivating agent in behavior. He who would 
observe behavior must first understand what lies behind this behavior. 
Simply stated to study the individual as he moves about presupposes 
some knowledge of human needs or drives. 

For example, the ‘‘ambitious'’ student evidently sparked by the 
drive to succeed will study much more than the student who is 
indifferent to such considerations. In this respect, it should be men- 
tioned that techniques of appraisal can not directly measure motiva- 
tion. However, inferences can be made through measuring such 
factors as the extent and intensity of a given response. Ambition, 
itself, for example, is not measured; it is inferred from responsive 
behavior. 

Again, interest may serve as a drive to succeed in school subjects. 
W^hereas one pupil may be extremely enthusiastic and work hard at 
mathematics, another individual unable to master its complexities may 
be bored and accept failure. 

In any case if the observer is aware of the antecedent conditions in 
a given instance of learning it remains only to check the results of the 
assignment against the learner's status before he began to study for 
that assignment. Thus for a standard of measurement for his tech- 
niques the observer need only find the degree to which the behavior 
has changed. 

Behavior is thus far our only evident source of appraisal. But any 
technique must be set against the many factors involved in any one 
individual act. The child, for instance, who is upset by parental 
domination may score low in academic tests but that does not neces- 
sarily mean that under more tranquil circumstances he would not 
score higher. 


Adjustment and “Depth” Psychology 

Measurement of individual behavior, as has been indicated, requires 
insight into both the causes of this behavior and the conditions under 

* William Graham Sumner, Folkteaijs (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1940), p. 2. 
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which it takes place. It is to Sigmund Freud* (185W939), a 
Viennese physician, that we owe much of our present understanding 
of the influence of early childhood training as a major factor in later 
behavior patterns. 

Freud’s work has also provided much needed information concern- 
ing the “deeper” causes of neuroses and psychoses (extreme forms of 
maladjustment). In fact, it would not be out of the way to assert that 
Freud’s work with the “unconscious” has influenced modem thinking 
in almost every area of our culture. Whole new horizons have been 
opened, not only in psychiatry but in education, ethics, sociology, and 
the like disciplines. 

Freud formulated a theory, startling to many of his contemporaries, 
in which sex, or as he called this basic drive, the libido, is the prime 
motivating agent of behavior. According to Freud the mind is com- 
posed of its conscious and unconscious (sometimes called the sub- 
conscious) aspects. The conscious part of the mind is our every- 
day thinking as expressed in our approach to the world. But, ac- 
cording to Freud, the unconscious, or the "hidden” aspect of the 
mind (psyche) is all filled up with materials of bi^ emotional 
content. 

These materials acquired in our gro\vth and development are be- 
lieved forgotten by the individual but are, in reality, repressed be- 
cause of conflict between the sex drive and the mores or standards of 
our society. Because of this repression Freud believed that to help 
disturbed personalities one had to first dig deep into the unconscious 
(through the layers of the conscious built up by conformity to social 
or personal standards) and then expose its emotional contents to die 
healing processes of the conscious mind. 

In further amplification of his thinking Freud offered three other 
concepts important in understanding behavior, the concepts of the 
id, ego, and superego, which represent three phases of individual 
development. The infant starts out in life with only the id. A baby 
has only a few “instincts” that must be satisfied, viz., sucking, freedom 
from pain, freedom of motion, and hunger. Interference with any of 
the above instincts causes the baby to react emotionally. However as 
times goes by it learns that its needs can not always be satisfied when 
it comes into contact with parental discipline. At this point the child 

Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Pst/choanalvsis (New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1920). 

See also Anna Freud, Introduction to Psycho-Analysis jor Teachers; Four Lec- 
tures (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1949), 
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starts to adjust to the real world, a process that brings on the ego, 
which controls the id for practical reasons. 

As the child develops he learns further to distinguish right from 
wrong as defined by his society. Through his elders he comes to 
learn about morality. With this knowledge his “conscience” begins 
to operate and now the superego acts as a monitor. The ego repre- 
sents what one truly is, according to the orthodox Freudians. It 
represents the measure of success of the individual’s efforts to bring 
the id under control and to govern one’s life by the superego. 

The Oedipus Complex. One of the key principles of psychoanalysis 
is the oedipus complex (another aspect of the id). According to the 
story Oedipus, son of Laius and Jocasta, the king and queen of ancient 
Thebes, unwittingly slew his father and later married his mother . It 
happened in this way. At Oedipus’s birth an oracle had warned 
King Laius that someday he would be killed by his son. Unwilling to 
slay his own child Laius handed Oedipus over to a herdsman who 
was to expose the baby to the elements. In this way Laius hoped 
to rid himself of a future threat to his life. 

The herdsmen, instead, gave Oedipus to a friend of his, who raised 
the child to manhood. Eventually Polybus, King of Corinth, came 
to adopt Oedipus. Having been warned by an oracle that he would 
slay his father and wed his mother, Oedipus fled from his home. On 
the way, he encountered Laius, and unaware of his real father’s 
identity killed him in a quarrel. 

Having thus slain his father, Oedipus journeyed on to Thebes, a city 
then sorely distressed. Because he solved the riddle of the Sphinx 
and saved the city from destruction, the Thebans rewarded him by 
making him their king. Oedipus married Jocasta, eventually discover- 
ing her relationship to him. Because of his terrible grief, Oedipus 
tore his eyes out. Jocasta, equally horrified, hanged herself. 

Freud, for his own part, concluded that this drive ( sexual desire for 
the mother) was innate in all men. On the basis of this drive — as 
indicated in the male infant’s behavior — ^he worked out his concept of 
the Oedipus complex, namely, tliat every male infant’s instincts are to 
do as Oedipus had done. Jealousy of the father thus plays a dominant 
role in childhood behavior. Every female infant, conversely, possesses 
the drive to slay her mother because of love for the father. 

■\Vhile such a theory may seem farfetched to some people, there is 
evidence to indicate that jealousy of the opposite parent does exist. 
The Freudian orthodoxy has of late been watered down or rather, 
re-interpreled in terms of newer meanings. Modem psychoanalysts 
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(Karen Homey, Erich Fromm, Otto Rank, Franz Alexander, etc.) 
have insisted that Freud’s original views had been too narrowly con- 
ceived. Instead of laying the causes of deviant behavior exclusively 
to so-called instinctual drives, the more modem trend in psycho- 
analysis has been to broaden the theory to include the constantly im- 
pinging pressures of society as a cause of neuroses and psychoses. It 
is apparent now that child behavior is influenced by many other 
factors, and that sex, while a prime motivation, is not the only one. 
A number of concepts common to psychoanalysis are now used in the 
guidance area. Pupil personnel specialists have used with varying 
degrees of success techniques based upon Freudian theory. Much of 
Freud’s thinking has been filtered into guidance viewpoints generally, 
especially as they relate to serious problems of maladjustment. 


Rogers s Self Theory 

Recent techniques for understanding the individual have been 
widely influenced by the self theory of Carl Rogers of the University 
of Wisconsin. Briefly stated Roger’s flieory is based upon an intensely 
personal and subjective relationship between counselor and client. 
\Vhile giving Freud due credit, Rogers substitutes his own method of 
providing a “climate” during therapy which permits the client to 
realize himself. Rogers has always emphasized empathy, i.e., the 
ability to sense the client’s private life as if it were the counselor’s 
own. In this way the counselor can help the client develop courses 
of action which appear both logical and necessary. Without any 
overt direction at least, the client is able to grasp reality for what it 
is, without beclouding it with fear or confusion. 

It is obvious that how a person behaves is significantly determined 
^ y his perception of himself in a continually changing world, a world 
in which he is the central figure. If emotional disturbances distort his 
perception, he comes into conflict with the world about him. It is 
necessary that the individual have a proper perspective of himself and 
his relationship to others. A person’s basic values, ideals, and beliefs 
furnish the clue to his “internalized” frame of reference. The impor- 
tance of such considerations are thus obvious. Prejudice against 

1 erent et mic groups, for example, could indicate insecurity on the 
part of the individual holding such prejudices. 

“See, tor erample, K. Homey, Hew Way, in PsychoanalijH, (Now York: W. W. 
Norton and ConiDanv. 
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Thus, in addition to objectively observing and measuring in cause- 
and-eflect relationship the actions or movements of a child (behavior- 
ists), especially from infancy (psychoanalysts), it is important to 
determine how the child perceives himself in his environment (self- 
theorists), and how that environment has influenced him (social 
theorists ) . 


Pupil Appraisal and Evaluation 

Techniques presently employed in the appraisal of individuals are 
based upon accuracy of measurement and objectivity of reporting. 
Certain concepts have become evident in the use of die various tech- 
niques employed by the school in analyzing the individual student. 
For example, after carefully studying the needs of the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, public school system to obtain adequate information con- 
cerning its students a “cumulative records committee” appointed by 
the superintendent of schools reached the following conclusions: 

1. School records have an immediate value and a permanent value in 
aiding students in school and after leaving school. 

2. The keeping of school records should be, in the main, for the purpose 
of assisting students. Only such records as are found of value in accom- 
plishing these ends should be accumulated and flled permanently. 

3. Certain school records should be used discriminately and treated as 
professional information.* 

There is now vride acceptance of die beh'ef that the optimum under- 
standing of an individual emerges only after a complete study has 
been made by several professional workers who have observed and 
measured the individual with scientific instruments for several years or 
more. It is also important to recognize in any assessment of the 
individual that behavior is caused; and it is necessary to appraise the 
individual in terms of the internal and external forces motivating him. 

Prediction. The major criterion by which to judge the quality of 
information concerning an individual is how well those data wU help 
that individual and those concerned with guiding him to predict 
future behavior. When a science teacher, for example, advises a 
student to take up a career in engineering, that teacher is making a 
prediction of success. Tliis judgment of future success has evolved 

• Quoted in C. E. Erickson and M. E. Hopp, Culdance Practices at Work (New 
York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946), p. 242, 
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from the teachers interpretation of data concerning the boy s behavior, 
motivation, etc. If these data are inaccurate or the interpretation 
faulty, a grievous error may have been made. 

Counselors and teachers have been amazed many times to see the 
shy seventh grader become popular in college. Again, there is the 
case of the failing high school pupil who after four years in the 
military service returns to complete high school and to excel in college. 
At what point a valid prediction may be made, by either the pupil or 
his counselor or teacher, is a matter of judgment and timing. The 
accuracy and completeness of the information about the individual are 
thus a key to any predictions. 


The Student’s Individual Record 


As previously indicated, the information about a pupil should serve 
two purposes: (1) to help the pupil better understand himself and 
then in turn chart his future with greater assurance, and (2) to pro- 
vide information for the teachers, guidance speciah’sts, administrators, 
and parents to furnish guidance for each pupil. This can be accom- 
plished only by coordinated and systematic individual inventory 
service. According to Traxler’ a recognized leader in the field of 
pupil records, the following elements should be included in the devel- 
opmental record of each pupil. 

1. Identification data (personal) 

a. Vital statistics 

b. Self reports 

2. Home-community data 

a. Parents, siblings and their activities 

o u and other environmental forces of community 

6. Heaim and physical growth data 

a. History of childhood diseases and immunizations 

b. Growth data 

4. School history 

a. Attendance history 

b. Scholastic grades 

c. Co-curricular activities 

5. Ability 

a. Scholastic aptitude as measured by tests 

b. Teacher evaluation of abfli^ 

1957) p ^ Guidance (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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6. Aptitudes 

a. . Special talents or skills 

b. Aptitude test scores 

7. Adiievement 

a. Test scores of sdiolasUc achievements 

b. Teacher evaluation of pupil programs 

8. Interests 

a. Test scores 

b. Interests indicated from hobbies and other activities 

9. Personality 

a. Adjustment test scores 

b. Sociometrio scores 

c. Anecdotal reports 

10. Out of school activities 

a. Eraplo^ent records 

b. Church 

c. Youth and odier group activities 

11. Plans for future 

a. Educational plans 

b. Vocational plans 

The enormous task of gathering data about each, individual again 
points up the need for team work among teadiers, pupil personnel 
workers, administrators, and even pupils and parents. The work of 
keeping records up-to-date and available for assistance to pupils has, 
at times, reduced counselors to clerl« and caused many elementaiy 
and secondary teachers to leave the profession. 

All too often elementary schools have developed records which are 
not transferred wth the pupils as they move into the secondary 
schools, causing them to lose much of Uaeir value. Secondary stdiools 
have also been remiss in this regard failing, for example, to make 
proper use of the records sent on to them. The task of preparing 
adequate individual records will become confused unless the guidance 
staff has provided an in-service training program which presents a 
proper perspective of pupil data. Incidentally, there seems to be a 
kind of wavering back and forth in favoring or opposing objective-test 
data as opposed to other informally collected date. On this point, 
Thorndike and Hagen >vrite as follows: “Test results gain meaning and 
significance in relation to other life experiences. The attempt should 
be made to relate the test findings to other e.xperiences in and out of 
school. Where the results and other experiences, i.e., of academic or 
work success, are congruent, they sen^e to reinforce and give meaning 
to each other.”® 

* R. L. Thorndite and E. Hagen, Measurement and Evaluation In Psychology 
and Education, (New York; John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1935), p. 498. 
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Techniques for Gathering Data 

When a school counselor is asked about a pupil, whether it is by the 
teacher, parent, administrator, or even the pupil himself, the questions 
usually fall into one of the following three categories: 

1. How is the pupil maturing In terms of personal-social develop- 
ment? 

2. What is he capable of doing? How well is be functioning 
according to his abilities and aptitudes? 

3. What is he interested in doing? What motivates (and controls) 
his behavior? 

These three categories provide the foundation for data-gathering 
techniques. That is to say, techniques of guidance are designed in 
terms of information gained from these questions. Obviously all of 
the categories are inter-related and it follows that one must base tech- 
niques for gathering data on the over-all picture rather than concen- 
trating on specific details. Descriptions of behavior patterns tend to 
be more valid when they are based upon all possible facets of the 
individual. The growth process is a continuous one and can not be 
split up arbitrarily. 


Need for Gathering Pupil Data. There are perhaps two general 
^es when the need to gather data about a pupil must be determined. 

ey are: first, when the school must make any decision concerning 
t e pupil, and, second, when the individual faces the task of making 
c oices, or exercising rights of self-determination. Connected with 
the first are such considerations as the entrance of the child into kin- 
ergarten or any other grade level, problems of promotion or retention, 
rec^men ation for any activity, or when symptoms of adjustment 
pro ecome manifest The second emphasizes the right of each 

° adequate data about himself and his environment so 
that he can make effective decisions.® Concomitantly, if the school 
staff make a decision about a child without adequate data then they 
are not being fair with the pupil. Neither the school staff nor the 
pupil can attempt to plan a course o£ action without sufficient infor- 
mation about the individual and his environment. Neglect of such 


?■ and C. E. Erickson, Organization and Adminlstra- 

t,on of Gn, dance Sere, ces (Now York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955), p, 2. 
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information will more than likely increase rather than decrease the 
problems. 

Child'Study Programs. Techniques of gathering data about a child 
have little meaning or value unless the teacher and counselor are skill- 
ful at their task. It is fortunate that across the nation several organi- 
zations have come into existence to help guidance workers develop 
imderstanding and skill in this area. One of the best of these pro- 
grams is the Maiyland Child Study Plan established by the Universi^ 
of Maryland under Daniel Prescott. Many colleges and universities, 
P.T.A.’s, and mental-health associations have sponsored such pro- 
grams. Teachers and counselors should be encouraged to join these 
groups in order to improve their understanding and skills and also in 
order to be able to facilitate the over-all program. 

CoWno School District Research and Pupil Personnel Services (Cali- 
fornia) . This district has developed a systematic procedure for identi- 
fying, appraising, and referring, pupils. The forms utilized were con- 
structed through the cooperative efforts of the Pupil Personnel Services 
staff under the direction of Thomas Smith, and are reproduced here 
by special permission (Forms 6-1 to 6-10). Each form is self-explan- 
atory. It is evident that their proper use involves teachers, principals, 
and pupil personnel specialists working as a team. Identification of 
pupils wth problems, it is obvious, begins with the teacher. 


FORM 6-] 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research & Pupil Personnel Services 

TEACHER SURVEY OF CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 

_ — Gfotie Dof« 

NOTE TO TSACHMS 

Of oU ichoot personnel the cloisroom teocherls best situated to identify pupils with problems. 
The leomlng process con be delayed or obstructed by uncorrected problems. Eorly Identifica- 
tion Is bosk to eorly correction. The Cevino Sdiool District Is orQonlzed to help teochers work 
with the type of problems listed below. 

In some clossrooms you moy hove one or more pupils to Hit under eoch eolesory. Since 
neotty oH pupHs hove some problem, o rough cnterion for whom to list would be-. “Does the 
severity of the pupil's problem suggest the possible need for on adopted educational program 
o»d/or spedoUzed leoehihg or guldonce servkesf*' 
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LIST NAMES* OF PUPILS AND KHURN SURVEY TO PRINCIPAL 


EdtfcotSonol Pfoblems 


Acodemicalf/ refarded: Pupih with apparently normol Intelligence who are unable to uie It/ 
particularly in reading. They ore "dticovroged" and “reluctant." 


Very ropi'd leorneri.- Pupili with apporently high ocadetnic aptitude or with IQ't of 130 or 
higher who may need jome ipeclatly planned work. 


Very dew feorneri! PgpSl, with apporently low eeodemic aptitude or with 1Q*» of 75 or lower 
who ihould be contidered for ipeciof edvcetlon clouet. 


Grode Plocemenli Pupilj whore age, ability, die and tociol intererti tuggert that they may 
be too old or too young for the grode they ore In. 


Social and Emotional Problems 


Aggressive; Pupils who 
an unrestrained fashion, oi 


cggresilvely interfere fa the lives of others by fighting, behaving in 
r defying rules and regulotions. 


* Tr” m"'* help. 
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WifWrownj PupUi who are extremely ihy, timid, fearful, quiet or tenje and who find it difficult 
to be In group activiliej or to be relaxed when with other*. Their feeling* are readily hurt and 
they are eailly discouraged. 


General: Pupils who do not exhibit either extreme aggressive or extreme withdrawn behavior 
but who are generally troubled and unhoppy. They are nervous, inattentive, erratic and gener- 
ally non-productive. 


Physlcol Probtem* 


Attendance: Pupils who are absent frequently or who hove hod prolonged Illnesse* the! have 
caused them to miss o signiflcont port of their teaming octivitles (10% or more). 


Speech: Pupils whose speech is immoture, distorted, vnpleosont, or holting and is either an 
immediote or potential problem to them. 


General: Pupils who complain about their eyes, eors, etc., or who seem either under strain or 
indifferent during learning activities coliing for good vision or good hearingj olso pupils who 
appear chronicolly fatigued or hove some known physlcol defect thot restricts their octivitles 
to tome degree. 
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FORM 6-2 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research & Pupil Personnel Services 


TEACHER’S GUIDE FOR STUDYING PUPILS 

TEACHER RESPONSIBILITIES: STEP-BY-STEP OF PUPIL STUDY (Pleas^ check tteps taken) 


Q Step 1. "Tolk with your prlnelpol" for luggetlion on ways to approach problem behavlori, 
porent contacts, etc.; counseling regarding your own feelings about problems, 
etc.; continuity with post records of behavior, etc. (Secure “Behavior Report' 
and others as needed.) 


Q Step 2. Observe and note behavior patterns for "leods" to situotlons that “trigger" recur- 
rent problem behaviors. (Record information on "Behavior Report.") 
n Step 3. Review cumulative records for information on ottendance, grades, health, interests, 
abilities, achievement, etc. (Record information on "Educational Report.”) 

Q Step 4. Talk with previous teachers for “pointers" on motlvoting ond controlling; also 
Interests, attitudes, friendship patterns, etc. (Record information on "Behovior 
Report.") 


□ Step 5. Consult with nurse to check posdbte health foetors frequently reloted to behavior 

ond leorning problems (I.e., vision, hearing, chronic illnesses ond/er obienfeelim, 
history of Illness, accident or hondlcop in early childhood. (Record Informofion 
on EducoHonol Report.) 

□ Step 6 . Interview and counsel pupil far cues os to child’s oworeness of problems ond 

ways of working them out; attitudes toword self, school, classmates, etc. (Record 
information on Pupil Interview Report.) 

□ Step 7. Arronge parent conference for information from the "senior partners" on the 

child's attitudes toward the school, home and the world In general; also suggestions 
on ways of controlling, motivofing, etc.; fomlly membership, octivities, etc. (Record 
information on Parent Interview Report.) 


PROCEDURES FOR REFERRAL TO PUPIL PERSONNEL OFFICE 

’■"“'"“•■I h-lp i. "..J.d to round out th.ir 
ohDv principot arks Iti. twrcher to complete the "Report." rpecifted 

Perroenel ""t""' '’“Pl' S'" t- the Pup>l 

Lr oorlf .r'e f «■» » -..ntioll, thot o, ".pedoliced helper." 

onrt loeol *'cho 1 Ttf "" • diJIdreo, They work clo.ely with the teacher 

on o7.o„c e „ 1 

an adequate program of remedial education. 
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FORM 6-3 

. COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research & Pupil Personnel Services 

Pupil's Name 
Grade 


.Date School 

Teadier 


EDUCATIONAL REPORT 

The teacher may obtofn this information from (he following sources; cumulative records, health 
records, registration card, teacher's register, observation and conferences. 


tu 

U 

z 

< 

o 

z 

1 Dnte pupil entered this trhnnl No r,t previous trhnols nHended 

Nnme nl Inst previniis srhonl ntfended 

Name City 

Whnt prndes hns the ptipil repeated? Arrelernted? 

Number nl dnyt absent this yenri No of limes lordys 

Reasons for absence or tardiness 

< 

Number of days absent in previous grodes: 

Grade Kgnr l> 2i 3> 4> 5> 6; 7: 


Reasons for excessive obsence In any grade: 


In whet school activities hos the pupil received his best marks? Indicote the morks obtained 

n 


< 

O 

In what school activities has the pupil received his poorest morks? Indicate the marks 



X 

Does the Health Record Card indicate any problems connected with vision, hearing or 
previous illness? — ■ - - — 

< 

X 

What is the pupil's general physical appearance (cleanliness, coordination, development]: 



What ore the chief interests of this pupil? 



What responsibilities does the pupil have in the classroom and in the school?. 


In what classroom octivitles has the pupil hod ot least a moderate feeling of success?. 
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Educational Test information 
A. Intelligence Tests 


Date Test 

Wes Given 

Nome of 

Test 

In What 
Grade 

Total 

lO 

long. 

IQ 

Non*L 

IQ 

Comments 

1 


! 






B, Achievement Tests 


Dale Test 
Was Given 

Name of 

Test 

In What 

Grade 

1 Reoding 1 

1 Arithmetic j 

long. 

Tot. 


Comp. 

Tot. 

Reos. 

Fund. 

Tot. 



j 

Voc. j 









Comments! 


What is your Impreisfon of pupifs obinty to learn, present oehievement slotui, end mo|or leoming 
problemsi 


Signature of the teacher 
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FORM 6-4 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research & Pupil Personnel Services 

Pupil's Name 
Grade 


_Dofe______SchooL 


BEHAVIOR REPORT 

To understond behovior II Is Imporlonl )o observe the pupil's reactions on the playground. In fhe 
neighborhood, and at home. Cheek words or phrases that describe the behavior of the pupil 
as you have observed it. Please feel free to Individualize the report as much as possible by 
adding descriptive comments. If you know of reasons for the conditions you check, please [at 
them down at the right of your onswers. 


IS THIS PUPIL PHYSICALLY STRONG? 

Is strong and active 
Seldom tires 
Has ordinary endurance 
Is listless, easily fatigued 

DOES HE HAVE GOOD WORK HABITS? 
Completes what he starts 
Is able to evoluote his work 
Copable of sustained attention 
Needs urging to stay with a task 
Is easily discouraged 
Seldom completes the job 
Eosily distractible 

HOVf DOES HE GET AVOHG VftTH OTHERST 
Is a successful leader 
Works end ploys well w/fh ethers 
Earns recognition 
Prefers to work by himself 
Is destructive 

Has bod temper when thworted 
Is quarrelsome 
Is over*aggressive 
Is easily led 

Often lies to get out of difficulty 
Is disobedient to teachers 
Has few friends 

Is disliked and avoided by peers. 

WHAT IS HIS USUAL DISPOSITION? 

Cheerful, happy 
Kind and sympathetic 
Self'COfltrolted, calm 
Quiet, reserved 


Impulsive 

Stubborn 

Moody 

ARE THERE EVIDENCES OP EMOTIONAL TEN- 
SION OR NERVOUSNESS? 

Is upset by changes in routine 
Is extremely irritoblet unduly annoyed by 
noise. 

Often cries 

Is extremely restless ond hyperoclive 

Stutters, speech Is often blocked or garbled 

Complains obout his heolth 

Bites nails, fidgets, masturbates 

Hos a poor appetite. Is finicky 

Nauseated frequently 

Hos tremors, nervous tics, or jerking 

lacks bowel or bladder control in school 

Comploins of heodoches or dizziness 

Fainting occosionally 

Has temper tantrums 

IS HE SELF-CONFIDENT? 

Recites in class and talks freely In group 
Is willing to play gomes though unskilled 
Yokes pride In appearance or physique 
Worries about personal popularity, success 
Worries about fomlly problems 
Participates freely in most group activity 
Mokes excuses for his follure 
Is overly discouraged by criticism, failure 
Doydreams a great deal In school 
If boastful obout self and occomplishments 
Is relvctonf to participate In group octivlty 
such oit sports, discussions, parties. 
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1. Whot specific behaviors cause the pupil the most trouble? 


2. Whot forms of control have you used with the iMiptl? How does he respond?. 


Why Is he usuolly punished?. 


For whot is be prolsed?. 


3. What hove you found to be the most sotisfoctory ways of hondling the pupil? 


4 , How does he act when he fails?. 


5. How does he act when he succeeds? 


6 . What do you consider to be the pupfi’s chief problem, and whot do you think Is the couse? 


Sisneture of the teocher 
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FORM 6-5 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Research & Pupil Personnel Services 

PUPIL INTERVIEW REPORT 

Pupil's Name^ Dole School- 

Grade — 


My easiest schoolworki 

My hardest schoolwork: 

My best way to remember things: 

Who helps me at home: 

1 want to leorn about: 

My hobbies: 

My favorite games and sports: 

My favorite friends: 

Who Is Irt my family: 

The work my parents dot 

Pavorite things 1 do with my folks: 

Ikbcnri Tfty heoittv: 

What 1 want to be: 

People say 1 do best in: 

My three wishes: 

How can 1 help myseif: 


INTERVIEW NOTES 


Signature 
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PUPll SPLF-EVAIUATION 

Fo, pupil, in th. middl. ond upper prod., who c™ rend, the Foilowinp moi.rlpl moy b. u.ed. 
II i, moil npptoprinlnly u.«d when the pupil Feel. Ihol Ihe purpo.e o( the Interview I. to HaP 
him. 

WORK HABITS AND CITIZENSHIP 


Put 


X along th« line* below fo bett detcribe your roling of fhi* time. 


Finish work 
Use time wisely 
Use self-control 
Accept suggestions 
Observe school rules 
Courteous to others 
Assume responsibility 
Cooperate with class 
Follow directions 



Where con I Improve my school citizenship? Underline: 

bus classroom halls playground cafeterio 
In whot ways can I Improve? 


ACADEMIC EFFORT 


Read oisignments 
look up information 
Reoson things out 
Report information to class 
Ask c)uesrions 
Write carefully 
Check spelling errors 
Prepare reports on time 


Seldom 


Usuolly Alwoys 


In what class work do i hove Ihe obiniy to do belter work than 1 am now 

doing? 

How can 1 improve my work? 


Low High 

My interest in school Is | 

My ability to do school work is 

My effort in school is 

My success in school is 


Who! I think about school. 
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FORM i-6 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research & Pupil Personnel Services 

PARENT INTERVIEW REPORT 

Pupil’s Name 
Grade 

1. What are the child's special Interests and abilities? 

2. Is he satisfied with his progress In school? Does he like school? 

3. Hew does he get oleng with his brothers ond Asters? With children In the neighborhood? 

4. How does he respond to success? 

5. How does he respond to failure? 


.Date School. 


6. How much Is he praised and for what? 
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7 . Wha» formj of discipline have been used? How often? How does he respond? 


8. What way have you found to be the most satisfactory manner of guiding your child? 


9. What special [ohs does the child hove around the home? What does he do best? What 
is the hardest for him? 


10. Are there any health problems thot moy be related to the child’s behovior? 


11. What does he like to do in his spare lime? 


12. Wh.t do yoo =on,Id., ,0 b. ,h, .bad’. d,i.f p,obl.m o„d whot do you think or. th. 


Signature 
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FORM 5-7 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NURSE FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Child's Nome 


ftirthdnte Rrh 

Gr Sex 

Nationality 

language in Hnme 

Height-Weight 

inches 

noiindt hate 



ncMinds hate 

Vision: Hnte 

Right eye 

left eye 

Corrected: 

Right eye 

Left eye 

Heorino: Date: 

_Riaht eor 

left ear 

Hearina defect 




Teeth" 

Nutritional condition* 

Health History. What illnesses, accidents. 

operations, birth injuries has the child had? 

Age 


Type of Illness, etc. 


Developmental history: Are there ony evidences of lote development of walking, talking, bladder 
control, etc.? 


General physical appearance: 
Recommendations': 


Oate: Mrtve. 


FORM 6-8 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY 


Dote. 


Child’s Name. *9® Blrthdofe 

Grade .Sex NotionaRfy longuage In Home. 

Informant Relationship to Child 

1. Where wos child born? (e.g., home, hospital, dty, state). 


2. Describe pregnancy (e.g., duration, mother’s health and illnesses, Occidents, doctor’s core). 
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3. Describe delivery (e.g., length, difficulty, breach, use of instruments, surgery, artoxla). 


4. Describe child's illnesses and accidents to age of 6. 


5. Describe problems of feeding or diet. 


6. Describe problems of sleeping ond rest. 


7. At what age did he (she) begin to 

a. Sit 

b, walk 
c run 

d. ride tricycle 

e. skip 

f. ride bicycle 

8. Describe his (her) process of learning to folk (Sndude ages in months or yeori). 


9. At what age did the first teeth oppeorf 


10. the child os he (she) is of present with reference to the following: 

o. Motor behovior (include handedness ond monner of monipulotion of objects). 


h. longuoge behovior (include sounds ond gestures). 


c. Play behovior (include toys). 


d. Oom..,!. h.U„,,r 


e. ffflotionol behovior (deoendenrv . i 

onogement, playmates, specific behavior devioflons). 


f. Heolth problems. 
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FORM 6-9 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research & Pupil Personnel Services 

REQUEST FOR DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 


Name Gr, ^Teoch. Sch. AM PM 

Birth* Mother 

Address Ph___-^_Dote Works Days?________ 


TYPE Op CASE (Cheek appropriate hems, 
than one hem is cheeked, number in 
importance.) 

n Academically Retarded 
r~l Academically Gifted 
r~l Slow Learning Pupil 
n Grade Adjustment Problem 

□ Social-Emotional Problem 

□ Attendance Problem 


If more 
order of 


Informolion Avoilable: 

— PorenI Interview Report 

- Pupil Interview Report 

Behavior Report 

Edueotionol Report 


(Oo not write below this line) 


Prlncipol's Signature 
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The Information-Gathering Interview 


Possibly no other procedure is more widely used for gathering 
information than the interview since it provides opportuni^ for the 
interviewee to ejqjress liis thoughts and feelings and gives the inter- 
viewer a chance to explore and evaluate as he moves along. As the 
interview is the child’s vehicle of communication in counseling and is 
covered more completely in Chapters 11 and 12, it is merely intro- 
duced here in order to augment die present discussion. There are, 
however, certain specialized characteristics of the information-gather- 
ing interview which must be considered at this point. 

1. The interviewer should provide the interviewee full opportunity 
to express his point of view or his “side of the story.” 

2. The interviewer should avoid a set pattern of information getting 
that might be structured by a form. Rather, the pattern of question- 
ing should vary from individual to individual. This does not mean 
diat the completed interview report should not cover a pre-determined 
area of information. 

3. Care should be taken to avoid using this interview as an inquisi- 
tion or as a method of satisfying the curiosity of a teacher. 

4. If the interviewee “tells more” than he feels he should during the 
interview he may later resent the interviewer. 

It should be immediately obvious that the inteniew is limited in use 
with younger children if only because it is difiicult for them to express 
and explain what they think and feel. Children can, however, express 
themselves through other activities like play and work. Observation 
of these activities can reveal information indicative of patterns of 
behavior. However, ivith respect to children entering kindergarten or 
those transferring from one elementary school to anotlicr, an interview 
is advisable. 


Questionnaires 

How wonderful it would be if tlie counselor could inteniew each 
pupil as he entered and left school with the teacher continuing the 
process in be^veen. But this would be dreaming indeed. In h*cu of 
any such %\’Onders there remains the questionnaire, an instrument 
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FORM 6-10 

COVINA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research & Pupil Personnel Services 



REPORT OF DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES: 

SUMMARY 

AM PM . 



Dates of Service: 



To: 

TYPE OF CASE: 


Referred by_ 

Received by 



CONFERENCES 

Principal 

^Teacher 

Nurtt 

Parents 

.Pupil 

P.P. Stoff 


RECORDS 

^Cumulative 

Anecdotal 

^Teocher Report* 


OBSERVATION 
..--^Claiifoom 
—Playground 
.. _Homq 

REPORTS AVAIUBLE 


TESTS 

Intelligent 

.^—Achievement 

—Attitude* 


Protective 

IQ SCORES 


Full 

Verbol 

Perfermonce 

Scole 

Scale 

Scale 

rn 

n 

n 

ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

spelling 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION AND IMPRESSIONSs 

intelugence 


□ □ □ 


ACHIEVEMENT 

PHYSICAL 


HOME 


SCHOOL 


See "Guidance Note*" for plor 
tuggettions, etc. 


(reverse] 
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FORM 6-12 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Burbank UniBed School District 

Name Date School Grade-_____ 

1. INTERESTS 

1. Wha» things do you most enjoy doing outside of school hours? 


What ore your hobbies? 

2. What are your pians after you complete high school?. 


3. Most people hove large or small fears — what do you fear most, if anything? 


4. What books or magazines do you like best? 

5. Whaf magazines do you regularly hove ot home? 

6. What radio programs do you enjoy?. 

7. What television programs do you enfoy? 

8. What type of movies do you enjoy?_ 

9. Do you belong to any clubs or organizations tScouts, Y, etc.). 


10. What offices have you held in these clubs?. 


11. Who ore your closest friends?. 


12. Do you see them often at your » at theirs? 

at what other places? , — ... 

13. Do you get along well with your fother?- your mother?, 

others of home? — your dassmates? 

14. Are you happy? . — 

IL EMPLOYMENT 

15. Do you work after school? „ Soturdays?— , ,, 

How many hours? 

15. What kind of work? Employer? 

17. What kind of work would you like best to do? 

18. Do you hove regular work to do at home? What? 

19. Do you have on allowonce? How much? 

111. HEALTH 

20. Are you often absent from school, (o) due to your illness? 

(bl Illness of family? (c) business? 

(d) school business? (e) other reasons 

21. Whot serious Illness hove you had In the past?.^ 

22. Con you see the bloekboord well? 

23. Con you hear directions In the claisroom well? 

24. Do you often feel very tired ot the end of the doy? 

25. Are members of your fomlly often {B?. ..Which ones? 
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possessing many valuable attributes in its own right. A questionnaire 
is the initial source of information about a pupil as he enters school 
and when he leaves it. It is most effectively used in connection with 
the interview. 

Where the elementary pupil is entering a school and basic informa- 
tion is needed to identify the pupil and serve as general information 
background, it is necessary to have the par^ts complete the form 
used. In junior and senior high school, except under special circum- 
stances, the information questionnaire may be completed by the pupil 
himself. Special circumstances may arise which demand accurate 
information from other sources, such as parents, guardians, or legal 
agencies. 

If the information obtained through the questionnaire is to be trans- 
ferred to a cumulative record then items should be arranged to facili- 
tate such transfer. If some other use is to be made, then the question- 
naire should be designed for the particular purpose intended and the 
procedure employed for utilizing or evaluating the data. One ex- 
ample of research methodology inBuencing use of a questionnaire is in 
cases where the data may be transferred to IBM cards. In such an 
event the form and responses should be prepared for economy of 
transfer and objectivity of scoring. In other words, before a question- 
naire is developed its purpose should not only be clearly defined and 
understood but the mechanics involved in its use should be taken into 
account. 

Some instructors in high schools who have 200 or more pupils each 
day in classes and still wish to belter understand each person have had 
their questionnaires mimeographed on both sides of S-by-8 cards. 
These stiff cards are easy to manipulate and store, and durable enough 
to serve a semesters or year’s use. Homeroom teachers may want 
more-extensive-data forms. 

Questionnaires have certain weaknesses. The significant ones are: 
First they are usually overstruclured or rigid, which means only 
specific data requested on the form are given. These data, then, may 
or may riot describe the substance or true nature of the personality of 
t 0 pupi . Second, many times the answers are incomplete, inac- 
curate, an confused. As in the use of an application form for em- 
plo)Tncnt, the data should be verified. 

Two sample questionnaires are given: one, an information blank for 
6*^12')'^^ (Form the other for guidance class (Form 
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IV. SCHOOL 

26. Do you like school?. , Why? 

27. What subjects do you like best in school? 

Why? — 

28. What subjects do you like least in school? 

Why? 

29. What subjects are hardest for you? 

Why? 

30. What would moke your school life 


Teacher’s Name: Date: 


Health Records 

Health data should be adequate enough to help answer the many 
problems which arise concerning placement of the pupil in proper 
learning and activity situations. Whether or not Johnny should be 
seated towards the front rows in the classroom because his vision is 
limited or whether Robert, who had rheumatic fever as a child, should 
play basketball are questions illustrative of the relationship of health 
and learning. Medical history of childhood diseases, accidents, disa- 
bilities, and immunizations can probably be obtained from the parents, 
but important aspects of the medical data must be obtained by the 
school physician, dentist, or nurse. As another section of the pres- 
ent text is being devoted to healthful living, the discussion at this 
time is limited to its relationship with measurement of the individual. 

One note of caution should, however, be given at this point. Healtli 
rewrds must always be held confidential. The teadier, health co- 
ordinator, or nurse should not release data to children or any other 
unauthorized sources. Teachers and counselors themselves should not 
draw unwarranted conclusions from health data. Such conclusions 
are the province of those medical authorities who are entrusted with 
the health program, Two sample health forms are presented (Forms 

nnrt K — ^ 


Observation and Report 

Simple observation of pupil behavior is the most commonly used of 
analj^ical techniques. The reporting of such observations, however, 
requires care and planning. The scientific observation of the indi- 
vidual IS a much different operation from casual observation of him- 
Anyone can observe the individual casually. Effective observaUon 
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HEALTH RECORD CARD 
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Student’s Name Date 


Observer’s Name 

Where Observed 

I Comments and Suggestions: [ 


Fig. 6-1. Anccdotal-Rccord Form. 


by describing patterns of behavior characteristic of him. The record 
may serve also as a basis for pupil and parent conferences. Dated, 
^v^^tten records of incidents which have taken place axe generally more 
dependable than oral recollections of such incidents. 

The weakness of the anecdotal record appears to lie in its subjective 
basis. For example, one observers personal reaction to certain types 
of beJiavior may vary from another's. Again, one observer is im- 
pressed by certain facets of behavior while another may tend to over- 
look the very same considerations. Most observers tend to play up 
negative behavior while perhaps overlooking the more positive factors 
of a pupil’s conduct. The quiet submissive type may be undergoing 
greater emotional disturbance than is the boisterous, aggressive in- 
dividual. The important thing to remember in all observations is that 
as complete a picture of the individual as possible is necessary be- 
fore any judgments are made. 

The Rating-Scale. Since observations about an individual tend to 
vary with the particular observer involved some agreement as to 
what can be said about a person must be reached. . The rating-scale 
provides such a means for agreement by grouping observations under 
a common heading or trait (e.g., cooperativeness, self-control, etc.). 

Further, the rating-scale permits the observer to assess the in- 
dividual on a basis of comparative values rather than rigid stand- 
ardization, Thus instead of tlie observers writing “cooperative” or 
“noncooperative” about a particular individual he can mark him as 
“excellent,” “fair,” or “poor” in this particular category. It is a well- 
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and reporting, however, demand a well-rounded approach to the 
problem. To do an effective job the observer must possess consider- 
able skill and insight. Adequate training and sufficient experience are 
essential if the observer is to correctly judge behavior in all of its 
implications. For example, Crow and Crow write: 

In the past, teachers came to know pupil leaders through casual observa- 
tions; today we are more concerned with developing attitudes of careful 
observation of the behavior of all individuals and recording facts at the time 
of their occurrence or shortly thereafter. No matter how strongly anyone 
believes that he will remember what has happened, he can be sure of its 
recall only if he makes an immediate record of it.** 

Through adequate observation of pupils in classroom and other 
situations much can be learned about the individual’s relationships 
wth others, his general attitude, his response to success or failure, and 
the like considerations. Observation of individuals has often provided 
perceptive teachers with clues not easily available through other tech- 
niques. Quite often for instance an emotionally disturbed child will 
let slip some indication of his problem in an unguarded moment to 
someone carefully observing him. 

The Anecdotal Record. Effective observation of behavior does not 
always need to be recorded but there are times when written records 
help contribute to our over-all picture of the individual. The anec- 
dote is a written account of a student’s actual behavior as observed in 
a spMific situation. Each recorded incident is in a sense an anecdote, 
but interpretation of these incidents should be deferred until there has 
^ cumulative picture of the individual, 
e form used for recording anecdotes should be preferably short 
and informal. It should include the name of the student, date, the 
o servers name, where the incident took place, and any comments or 
suggestions. See Fig. 6-1. 

In recording an incident, brief sentences are advisable, sentences 
winch emphasize objecUvity. Observers need to report both strengths 
and weaknesses whenever possible. The actual recording of incidents 
Should not he interpreted when put down. Interpretation is to be 
reserved for later appraisal of the incident. To characterize a person 
as industrious or lazy, for example, is neither obiecrive nor descriptive 
of an irmident; it is a rating of the individual. The anecdotal record 
att^pts to^des(^be incidents which took place in a certain setting. 

The anecdotal record facilitates the understanding of the individual 

" to Guidance (New York: Ameri- 

can Book Company, 1931), p. 107 . 
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Tile observation and reporting of pupil activities in the school 
guidance program must, if it is to achieve its full value, be based on 
tlie total perspective of each pupil. To obtain this total perspective, 
it means that a suflRcient sampling of behavior must be included in the 
record so that the addition of more observational reports ^vill add 
nothing to the understanding of the individual. The following 
anecdotal report, while typical, must be combined \vith enough other 
reports and data so as to provide a valid basis for judgment 

Monday, January 11, Before dass started I was talking with the girls 
about the big Girls’ League Dance this Saturday — this is an affair to which 
the girls invite the boys and pay for the evening. It’s something that the 
girls plan for from year to year. Laurie said that she was not going to the 
dance this year. The sadness in her voice indicated that she was disap- 
pointed. She said she had invited someone, but he couldn’t go. Someone 
said to her — ^“but, think of the money you’re saving,” and Laurie immedi- 
ately replied ‘Think of the fun I’m missing, too.” 

The following actual reaction by the teacher who had \vritten six- 
teen anecdotal reports about Laurie over a semester indicates the 
limitation of this technique if employed alone or for too short a time. 

In my opinion, these observations illustrate no pattern whatsoever. As I 
review them now, I am quite dissatisfied wlh them because I feel they are 
not representative of Laurie’s behavior. I fear they are anecdotes jotted 
down at times when she did something rather atypical from the behavior I 
have groNvn accustomed to expect from her. Also they are episodes that 
were fairly easy to pin down and to describe. Generally, she has spent her 
time as directed, completed most of her assignments, and done acceptable 
work. I feel I have not chosen enough illustrations of the latter t^e of 
behavior to present a ^^ical picture of Laurie. 

This exercise has convinced me that I am quite unskilled in the art of 
observing and recording fairly the behavior of students. I should hate to 
have anyone make any assumptions from this sketchy picture presented of 
Laurie by my recorded observations. I never before appreciated how un- 
fair it is to judge a person from a few anecdotes or comments by another 
teacher or acquaintance. 


The Autobiography 

The individual’s o\vn report of his life serves as another primary 
means for understanding his interests and problems. Many times the 
pupil in tlie classroom Avill reveal more of himself in an autobiography 
than can be gathered by outsiders through the usual techniques. 
Autobiographies quite often elicit all lands of information about the 
student’s background because th^ make him think of himself more 
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known fact how students vary in behavior from situation to situation. 
It is obvious that in a classroom where the student likes the work and 
is challenged by it he will be "industrious” on a rating-scale, whert^ 
the same student, disliking or confused by his work, will be marked 
“lazy.” The advantage of comparative ratings lies in their avoidance 
of “either-or” categories, or categories upon which no two observers 
may agree. 

The problem of how to establish valid personality traits is still un- 
resolved. It is not clear whether the situation controls, or rather 
determines, behavior or whether there do exist certain definable p^* 
sonality traits. The rating-scale marks a well-planned attempt to 
stabilize certain observations upon which there is agreement. It is 
frankly pragmatic in that while it may not be describing what is "real 
in behavior it nevertheless does provide a ready means for judging the 
individual in different situations. 

Appraisal of Observotion and Reporting. The chief values of obser- 
vation and reporting are centralized in: (1) analyzing the student’s 
behavior under as many conditions as possible; (2) developing on the 
part of the teacher some knowledge of both the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each pupil; (3) establishing a standard for future classroom 
practice; and (4) setting up criteria for purposes of evaluation. 

Analysis of pupil behavior through observation involves fair and 
impartial judgments. This calls for an attitude of “student-minded- 
ness as well as "subject-mindedness” on the part of the guidance 
worker. The teacher, in particular, has unexcelled means for observ- 
ing the pupil in such different places as the classroom, homeroom, 
school assembly, and during leisure-time activities. 

The reports of observations when set down accurately and syste- 
matically are a means for helping set the course of classroom prac- 
tices. Through these reports the teacher is provided with a clue to 
both the abilities and the achievements of her pupils. In addition, 
observation of trouble such as fatigue, improper posture, etc. may 
serve as direction for remedial work. Further, evaluation of pupil 
progress is facilitated through personal observation of proficiency in 
mastering certain tasks. 

The dual technique of observation-reporting is strong in its personal 
value. It permits the teacher, for example, to get a first-hand demon- 
stration of each pupils behavior under all sorts of conditions. Per- 
sonal opinion is strengthened through more or less directed observa- 
tion and analysis. Anecdotal records and rating scales ^vill often 
literally force a re-evaluation of the individual. 
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rapliy tlio person may give data not revealed tlirough the structured 
autobiography since he may ™te down details of liis life in the order 
of tlieir importance to him and not according to any plan. Tlie struc- 
tured biography may sometimes lunder the student just because it 
makes Hm consider what he is writing. 

Tlie autobiography, whether structured or unstructured, rests upon 
tile assumption that the individual will describe ways in which he 
responds to certain situations more revealingly than, say, through such 
techniques as the interview or questionnaire. 

Tlie autobiography is believed to be by many a useful means of 
finding out about attitudes as revealed through a recording of certain 
incidents. Again, the autobiography is by its very nature a more 
intimate technique since it involves the direct expression of the in- 
dividual. It reveals a view of himself as a person more clearly than 
do most other techniques. It must be remembered, however, that the 
autobiography is an extremely personal affair with the weaknesses in- 
herent in such a technique. All of us are prone to overlook limitations 
and build up real or imagined strengths when judging ourselves. 

Following is an illustration of a structured autobiography written by 
a high school boy: 

If you were to ask me over the phone to describe myself, this is probably 
the way I would answer you. I am about 5 foot 11 inches tall, weight 
about 178 pounds, about medium complexion with hazel eyes and brown 
hair cut in a flat-top style. These, whi^ are some of my physical features, 
are easy to describe, but my other characteristics are very hard to describe 
becaMse they vary in the opinions of different people. 

My main activity at the present time is sports, but I also like to enter into 
other activities of interest. I like to do work in different clubs and hold 
various offices. The best sports in my opinion are football and s\vimming. 

I played the piano at one time, but now I regret that I quit. I have many 
faults, and one handicap, which is being over\veight, affects my everyday 
life. 

My parents are of the highest caliber and they have helped me along die 
way. They want me to have the best of education, and they plan to see 
that I do. I am very glad of this, but sometimes they are overbearing in 
trying to get me to get good grades. 

My mother has thirteen brothers and sisters which are very swell, and we 
visit them often. 

I have worked for the last three summers and one Christmas vacation and 
have earned about $1800 dollars. I have saved $500 dollars of this for 
college, and the rest I have used for my 49 “chevy,” for school e.xpenses, 
and for my girl-friend. These jobs have helped me greatly during my high 
school years. 

I am very lucky in the health d^arfment as I have not been to a doctor. 
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Th» Stn.etured Aulobiography. Generally autobiographies are most 
elf«:iveV::Sten over a period of Ume (usually Uvo or ^e week ) 
to give L individual time to consider what he ^ 

structured autobiography follows an organized 0 ^^. In it, tn 
pupil is asked to give an account of such data as family bac grou , 
L«-personal relationships, interests, and the like. An outline is p - 
vided for the student to serve as a basis for his writing. S'lch m 
line should have a high degree of consistency. Stevens” holds Uiat 
any directions to a child writing a structured autobiography mu t 
first of all, be adapted to each child’s unique circumstmees, A cmio 
needs to be interested in and familiar with items of instruction, n 
addition, he adds, children usually tend to write a more thorough auto- 
biography if the information drawn up for them as a guide to wnting 
is easily read, satisfying, and not too complex. Certainly, any suen 
directions should not be difficult of comprehension or tend to frus- 
trate the child unduly. ,, 

A structured autobiography should attempt to stimulate the P^P, 
to self-expression. Most children are interested in themselves ^ 
given adequate guidance will write about the kind of person they be- 
lieve themselves to be, their background, and their hopes and ambi- 
tions. Phrasing the questions thus is highly important. Usually t e 
more simple and personal they are (e.g., "WTiat kind of a person am 
I? \Vhat is my«Hnbition? etc.) the more success they have. 


The Unstructured Autobiography. Whereas the structured biograp y 
is drawn up according to certain specifications, the unstructured auto- 
biography is an account of the individual’s life without regard to 
specific questions. While some organization is necessary, the concept 
behind tlie unstructured biography is that the pupil will reveal more 
of himself if ho is permitted to write on his own initiative the rccor 
of his life’s happenings as th^ occur to him. 

In a sense, the unstructured autobiography is a projective device 
since it is assumed that the individual will divulge information nol 
accessible through ordinary channels. In the unstructured autobiog- 

“ G. D. Stevens, “StudySni; the Child hy Moans of a Standardized 
graphy." in D. C. Andrew and L. N. Downln};, ncodin"s in Guidance (Linco n, 
NelirasVa: Univen.ity of Nchrasha Press, 1955), pp. 120-127. 
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1. To include the motivating dements in the introductory remarks. 

2. ' To word the question so that the children understand how the 
results are to be used. 

3. To allow enough time. 

4. To emphasize any boy or girl so as to approve in advance any 
direction the choice may take. 

5. To present the test situation with interest and some enthusiasm. 

6. To say how soon the arrangements based on the test can be made. 

7. To keep the whole procedure as causal as possible. 

After the test has been given, and the sociogram made, the im- 
mediate thing to do is to carry out the a^eement made with the child- 
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or even sick, in the last seven years. At the present time I have perfect 
attendance at high school. This I beUeve has helped my 

For my life’s occupation I plan to become a latvyer. I am not sure 
whether I want to become a corporation lawyer or a practicmg , 

I can decide that after my first two years of college. I am going to attend 
college for four years, after which I hope to attend a university for my lavv 
training. This education will continue for two or three years. No matter 
what type of law I go into, I would also like to enter into politics. IJ 
being successful, or having held the office of District Attorney, I would like 
to become a judge for the rest of my life. 


Sociometry 

One of the more interesting methods of studying social behavior 
patterns is sociometry. This is a means for presenting simply and 
graphically the entire structure of relations existing at a given time 
among members of a given group. Tlie results obtained from asking 
the children to choose from among themselves preferred companions 
in some school situation that is real to diem are arranged graphically 
and called a sodogram. 

Sociometry assumes that the roles which individual children will 
play ore determined by the social inter-action within the social setting, 
such as the classroom. Since learning takes place within the setting 
of pupil relationships the personal and academic growth of the in- 
dividual can be affected either adversely or favorably by his position 
wthin the group. The social atmosphere in the group is created and 
maintained largely by pupil inter-action. Schools and teachers need 
to know what these inter-personal relations are like, how they func- 
tion, and how they affect behavior and learning. 

Tlic sociogram does not explain the motives underlying the choices 
made, nor does it reveal the values that affect the children’s inter- 
action. It is simply a starting point for further investigation. It 
focuses attention on the dynamic aspects of inter-action rather than 
on individual children in isolation from one another. 

Tlio sociometric method is simple: Each person in the gro^P 
asked to Nvrile down the names of the three persons in order of 
preference with whom they would most like to serve on a committee, 
cat lunch, go on a picnic, or participate in any other activity in which 
the group will engage. Tliese slips arc used to make a picture (socio- 
gram) of the inter-personal relations of the group. 

The “test” should be administered informally, and the situation must 
be real and natural to the child. The most important items to 
remember in administration of the test are: 
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C. There is an immediacy to the choosing: it is for right now. 

D. The invitation to choose is presented concretely so that the students 
know the reasons for choosing, and the use to which they will be put.“ 

Tests and other devices designed to measure social relationships are 
considered by many to be limited, but with potentialities. As is true 
with other techniques, the use of sociograms alone may cause more 
harm than good. Good developmental records must be available as 
a basis for interpretation and utilization of sociometric materials. 


Role-Playing 

Role-playing (psychodrama) is a means for “acting out” certain 
problems. In helping a student to secure after-school employment, 
for example, the teacher takes over the role of the potential employer 
and the student goes through the actual motions associated with apply- 
ing for the job. In this way questions are put to the pupil which 
resemble those he later will be asked by his future employer. This 
kind of training helps provide the student with those experiences 
necessary to feelings of confidence. The mecham'cs of job applica- 
tion become familiar to him and when he leaves school he is not ‘lost” 
when seeking employment. 

Teacher-selection committees have of late been using role-playing 
to appraise candidates applying for positions. Prospective teachers 
are placed on panels (usually consisting of four or five teacher can- 
didates) and after choosing a chairman they are asked to discuss 
actual school problems, e.g., discipZ/ne in the classroom, parent-teacher 
relationships, etc. The selection committee tlien grades the can- 
didates according to their ability to grasp the meaning of the prob- 
lems presented to them and their presentations of possible solutions. 
Seeing candidates acting out school problems is a superior means for 
judging them. 

Role-playing is, as the name implies, a means for self-expression. It 
gives the individual more opportunity to be seen in “action” than do 
the pencil-and-paper tests. It serves also as a preparatory means by 
which the individual gains confidence in himself through acquaintance 
with his future problems. Familiarity does much to dispel fear. 
Through expressing himself before he goes out to meet novel situa- 
tions a person has already built up confidence with information help- 
ful to lum by the time he finds himself actually in those situations. 

”H. Jennings, Sociomctnj fn Group Helathm (\V.ishington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948), pp. 12-31. 
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ren when they were asked to indicate their choices. The object is to 
provide for each child the best possible arrangement from his point of 
view, with some compromise being necessary because of the number 
in the group. 

Sociograms have been put to many uses, some of whicli incluae as- 
sisting individual children, re-sliaping general school or classroom 
practices, grouping for \vork, and grouping for clubs. 

A single sociogram obviously is not sufficient for generalizing about 
a group. It shoijld be considered in relation to the time it was taken 
and should benefit the persons involved. FoIIow-up sociograms vvill 
provide many correctives for interpretation and will be most useful 
for checking on growth after some action has been taken on tlic first 
results. 

The sociogram labeled Fig. 6-2 was made as an outcome of choices 
given by a group of first-grade children. They were asked to choose 
the one person in the room they would like best to walk with on a 
trip to the public library ( four blocks from school ) . 

Slips of paper were passed out to the group, and each child was 
asked to write his name at the top of the paper. The teacher then 
explained that she would go to each child and they would whisper 
to her the name of the person \vith whom th^ wished to ^valk. She 
wrote that name on each child’s slip of paper. The cliildren under- 
stood that everyone would not have their wish fulfilled, and this was 
very well accepted. Because of the immaturity of the children, they 
were asked to make only one choice. 

There were eleven cases of rejection, \vith five incidents of mutual 
recognition. 

CHOICES BY PERCENTAGE 

Mutual choices ^ 18.5% 

One-way choices 81.5% 

100.0% 

4 girls chose boys 25.0% 

1 2 girls chose girls 75.0% 

100 . 0 % 

2 boys chose girls 18.2% 

9 boys chose hoys 81.8% 

roo^o% 

In making tins sociogram, it was attempted to follow the principles 

as set forth in Jennings’s sociometiic tedmiques; 

situation should be real , . . choices are not hypothetical. 

B. The results are used in making arrangements for working or living. 
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C. There is an immediacy to the choosing: it is for right now. 

D. The invitation to choose is presented concretely so that the students 
know the reasons for choosing, and the use to which Riey be put.“ 

Tests and other devices designed to measure social relationships are 
considered by many to be limited, but with potentialities. As is true 
with other techniques, the use of sociograms alone may cause more 
harm than good. Good developmental records must be available as 
a basis for interpretation and utili 2 ation of sociometrie materials. 


Role-Playing 

Bole-playing (psychodrama) is a means for “acting out” certain 
problems. In helping a student to secure after-school employment, 
for example, the teacher takes over the role of the potential employer 
and the student goes through the actual motions associated wth apply- 
ing for the job. In this way questions are put to the pupil which 
resemble those he later will be asked by his future employer. This 
kind of training helps provide the student with those experiences 
necessary to feelings of confidence. The mechanics of job applica- 
tion become familiar to him and when he leaves school he is not “lost” 
when seeking employment. 

Teacher-selection committees have of late been using role-playing 
to appraise candidates applying for positions. Prospective teachers 
are placed on panels (usually consisting of four or five teacher can- 
didates) and after choosing a diairman they are asked to discuss 
actual school problems, e.g., discipline in the classroom, parent-teacher 
relationships, etc. The selection committee then grades the can- 
didates according to their abib’ty to grasp the meaning of the prob- 
lems presented to tliem and their presentations of possible solutions. 
Seeing candidates acting out school problems is a superior means for 
judging them. 

Role-playing is, as the name implies, a means for self-expression. It 
gives the individual more opportunity to be seen in “action” than do 
the pencil-and-paper tests. It serves also as a preparatory means b}' 
which the individual gains confidence in himself through acquaintance 
with his future problems. Familiarity does much to dispel fear. 
Tlirough expressing himself before he goes out to meet novel situa- 
tions a person has already built up confidence with information help- 
ful to him by the time he finds himself actually in those situations. 

”H. Jennings, Sodometnj in Group Belattons (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948), pp. 12-31. 
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as he crosses the streets, passes stores and houses, and meets tlic 
people whom he knows. Albert’s house plan, if his parents cooperate, 
may be drawn, giving such details as number of rooms, arrangements 
of furniture, etc. Where he plays and tlic distance from home to this 
area as well as other meeting-places should all be indicated. In effect 
all of the individual’s usual physical world should be charted and 
described. 

From these data, if at all accurate, inferences can be made as to 
possible environmental influences. Learning activities may then be 
adapted to this world of experiences. Reading, ^VTiting, and arithme- 
tic, for example, may be oriented in terms of the student’s typical 
situations. 

Caution must be exercised in using this technique with respect to 
placing to much confidence in one item or area of information. No 
individual can or should be accepted or condemned merely on the 
basis of his home or living area. 


Personaliitj Inventories 

Precise measurement of personality, as has been indicated, is the 
most difficult of all problems because there exists so much disagree- 
ment as to an exact definition of the nature of personality. Neverthe- 
less certain tests have been constructed which seek to reveal the “sub- 
stance of personality. Other tests inventory personal problems or 
representative patterns of behavior. 

The Projective Tests. ProjecUve tests (e.g., the Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test and the ThemaUc AppercepHon Test, TAT) are designed so that 
e m ivi ual projects his attitudes and feelings in response to in- 
defamte objects or hypothetical situaUons. The Rorshach, for ex- 
amp e, is composed of a series of ink blots which can be variously in- 
means that the person taking the test is presented 
with a problem which does not offer stereotyped answers or clues to 
answer, so the respondent projects his “true” personality feelings 
when interpreting the blots. Highly trained investigators analyze the 
m m u s responses to these ink blots believing that thereby they 
ave penefrated the protective layer concealing personality. Pre- 
ju ice, or instance, against certain persons or objects can be revealed 
by a pattern of responses. Even clinicians, however, do not make 
final judgments solely on the basis of diis test. 

Guidance people usually have neither the time nor the training to 
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use these^ projective tests. Because of tliese obstacles the question- 
naire or inventory type of tests have been widely used in order to 
obtain quantitative scores. 

The Moonetj Problem Check Lists are adapted for use at junior high 
school, senior high school, college, and adult levels. The questions 
in the check lists are arranged so that the scores indicate or identify 
pupil problem areas in health and physical development, home and 
family, morals and religion, sex, economic security, school or occupa- 
tion, and social and recreational activities. Counselors and group 
guidance leaders have found the check lists very helpful and com- 
paratively free of the danger of fixing psychological labels upon in- 
dividuals, which has so often treated problems in the use of person- 
ality devices. 

The SRA Youth Inventory is designed to help children and youth to 
identify problem areas of "my school,” ‘looking ahead,” “about my- 
self,” “getting along with others,” “my home and family,” “boy meets 
girls,” “health,” and “life in general.” There is also an inventory for 
younger children, grades four through eight. 

Some Other Inventories of Adjustment. The Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey identifies ten factors. The California Tests of 
Personality indicate personal- and social-adjustment scores. The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, which has been sub- 
jected to more research than the other paper-and-pencil inventories, 
is employed to identify individuals \vidi personality problems. The 
scores yield certain diagnostic results which are useful to the well- 
trained psychologist. Under no circumstances should an untrained 
person attempt to interpret the results of this inventory. 

More will be given in the next chapter on the interpretation of the 
inventory scores. 


Summary 

The modem guidance worker has a new awareness both of the 
complexity of human behavior and of the problems Involved in ap- 
praising the individual with a minimum of bias. One has only to 
compare, for instance, the present techniques of appraisal ^vith the 
old ones to see how much more depth has been added to our judg- 
ments. Techniques for individual appraisal are now considered as 
tools for our understanding of personality dev’clopment. Tlie in- 
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dividual is now measured in terms of his total development and be- 
haWor. Measurement is subordinate to tlie objective of guidance, 
namely, facilitating pupil progress. The next chapter will continue 
A\ith an examination of the techniques for imderstanding the in- 
diNddual. The belief in tlie infallibility of tests has long since gone. 
Nevertheless techniques represent our chief weapons for carrying out 
the purposes of guidance. Human behavior is most effectively 
measmed by the scientific approach. The important thing to re- 
member is that individuals must be approached with relation to the 
whole person. Interpreted tlius, understanding and appreciation of 
individual appraisal makes the effective guidance program possible. 


Suggested Problems 

1. \yhat are some things that must be taken into consideration in order 
to predict whether or not a student will be successful in college? 

2. Observ’e a group of children in some activity and write an objective 
observation of the behavior of at least one chOd 

3. \\'hat information about a student ought the school to have? 

TTTv' ^ interview not particularly useful with young children? 
^^^^at other means might be used to accomplish the same purpose. 

in^rview differ from an ordinarv’ conversation? How 
does counseling differ from interviewing? 

6. Write a brief autobiography. Exchange your paper vvath that of a 
classmate and hst the types of facts included in the paperf 

^ diink about the teadier s self-evaluation regarding ob- 
servation of Laurie s behavior, ^ 


Suggested Readings 

Teachers Understand Children. Wash- 

^e^otal Records to Know the Child " in Association for 
SeWj Fostering Mental Health in Our 

'B\T? Education Association. 1930. 

Appleton-Centiny-Crofts. 1941. 
New YorV- t ^ Croup Behavior of Boys and Girls. 

Dri^n G P Unix-ersity. 1951. Oiaps. 4 and 5. 

CoUege, CoWbia uLersity/m?^'^ Children. New York: Teachers 

Welfare Association of 
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Haas, R. B., R. Gilchrist, and L. Kahn, Building Friendly Relations. Columbus, 
Ohio: University of Ohio, University School Series, No. 4, 1947. Pages 29-34. 
Hahn, M. E., and M. S. MacLean, General Clinical Counseling. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Especially Chap. 9. 

Jones, H. E., Development in Adolescence. New York; Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1943. 

Moreno, J. L., A Sociometric Work Guide for Teachers. Wasliington: American 
Council on Education, 1947. 

, Who Shall Survive? New York: Beacon House, 1953. 



Chapter 7 


lechnit^ues jor lAnderstanding 
the Individual (Continued] 


T 

Xhe last chapter presented the over-view and rationale as well 
as a number of accepted practices for the appraisal of individual 
growth and development. Special emphasis was given the techniques 
for understanding and evaluating the maturation process in terms of 
personal-social adjustment. 

This chapter will consider the use of standardized objective pro- 
cedures in addition to some of the more widely recognized methods 
for assessing ability, aptitude, achievement, and interest. The 
measurement of these aspects of behavior pi us the study of personal- 
social valu^ constitute the guidance testing program. 

The testing program, as previously indicated, is only part of the 
total effort to understand the individual. In view of this fact, this 
c apter also includes suggestions for recording, interpreting, and re- 
po^ng the data which emerge from an attempt to appraise the 
individual. 


Some General Aspects of Testing 

There is little doubt now that our concept of the person has been 
profotmdly modified by the new disclosures concerning human be- 
havior. This new and more complete picture of the person is due to 
182 
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the research which has been carried on by those disciplines investi- 
gating behavior, notably experimental psychology. 

Testing is tlie sine qua non of experimental psychology; in fact, has 
made it the respected discipline it now is. In turn from experimental 
psychology has come “ . . . a legacy of respect for careful experi- 
mental method and precision of technique, a number of experimental 
designs, and statistical techniques that could be carried over into more 
general psychological and educational measurement problems.”^ 

Experimental psychology — including all the different “schools” of 
behaviorism which have been initiated since the beginning of the 
movement in America — works on the principle of economy. That is 
to say, it attempts to keep biases at a minimum, contenting itself with 
describing observed phenomena. As a result of such work guidance 
techniques have a much firmer basis upon which to predict their 
results. 

The thesis of experimental psychology and hence of much of testing 
is that behavior is at once the distinctive mark and the primary source 
of measurement of the processes of life. Thus development is now 
generally considered in terms of the organism s response to its environ- 
ment. Testing in general, as well as the different techm'ques of which 
it consists, are geared to this view of the developmental process. They 
represent an effort to apply in definite and uniform terms the prin- 
ciples and purposes of guidance. 

Tests in guidance are standardized instruments through which facets 
of behavior are measured scientifically. To insure the same presenta- 
tion and to reduce subjectivity in scoring each test has standardized 
instructions for administration and scoring. Testing is carried on in 
as free an environment as possible. Every one who takes the test is 
urged to do his best under conditions designed to put him at ease. 
Under such conditions measurement becomes truly fair and impartial. 

Tests fall into two general categories; (1) those tests which attempt 
to measure objective aspects of behavior, i.e., intelligence quotient, 
finger dexterity, mechanical aptitude, etc. and (2) those which seek to 
isolate and define such subtle qualities as creativeness, motivation, 
judgment, etc. These subtler qualities of behavior are far more diffi- 
cult to test than are the more overt aspects. Performance is observe- 
able; the causes for this performance, i.e., motivation, must be inferred. 

Nevertlieless, tests based upon inferences are being used increas- 
ingly. Many times success in a career, for example, \vill depend more 
on such considerations as interest, integrity, and stability than it w'll 

’It. L. Thorndilce and E. Hagen, Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology 
and Education (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1D55), pp. 3-^. 
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upon job efficient or prior school achievement In teacliing, for in- 
stance, a child’s sldll can bfe directly measured, but who can ade- 
quately measure the teachers influence upon that child. 

The important thin g to remembCT is Aat test data are best con- 
sidered on a continuum. Thus, for example, die difference betu'een 
test scores and anecdotal reports is a matter of degree rather than 
kind. All data are used as a means for a clearer imderstanding of the 
individual and his problems. 


The Testing Program in the School 


To successfully conduct an extensive program of standardized test- 
ing in the school requires a concerted rfort by the entire staff. 
Furthermore, most authorities are agreed that a program of this nature 
should be suspervdsed by one or more persons on the school staff pro- 
fessionally equipped to do so. This provision is made to insure uni- 
formity and accuraty in administration and scoring. 

It is, however, the responsibility of all concerned to formulate die 
policies and goals of the testing program to be professionally adminis- 
tered. Thorndike and Hagen write in their excellent v'olume on test- 
ing that: 


The starting place [of the school testing program] is the school and its 
cnmicailim,^ the staff and their needs. Of course, it cannot be expected 
th^ each single teacher icall have seen in ad\ance how test data are to be 
used in foivvarding his activities in his class. Learning to use test informa- 
bon represents one aspect of in-service ^wth. But a testing program un- 
^ 1®^ needs, local resources, and local levels of sophistication is 
e ) to faction effectively. Planning that does not center around the 
e ste are to be brought into using the testin'^ infonnabon is likely 
to be sterfe. For are to be given to be used, not to be filed. More 

^^to be d tclwt tests are to be gicen is planning how the tests 


, each professional school person should participate in planning 
e program of ev aluation. Anj' individual problems which arise may 
then be ^cussed and a procedure set to meet them by the other 
responsi e parties. No one in the school, however, is in a better 
posifaon to elp assess die needs and progress of the pupil than the 
classroom teacher. 

Cooperation on the part of the entire staff, in addition, makes 
iwssible the fullest use of standardized tests. Through such coopera- 
tion e o jecbves of guidance mlh regard to individual development 
p. 422 . 
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are more clearly illuminated. Testing helps reveal the specific 
abilities of each student and thereby allows the school to make plans 
to improve them. Furthermore, the standardized test makes possible 
individual appraisal in a fair and impartial manner. The following 
preliminary considerations have been submitted for a program of 
school testing. 

’P’® tests employed in the program should be selected and adminis- 
tered for specific purposes which are stated in advance. 

2. The program should be undertaken cooperatively by the school faculty. 

3. A comprehensive list of the procedures involved in carrying out the 
program must be included in the overall plan. 

4. The program should be practical and definite. 

5. The program should be both continuous and long-range in scope.* 

Selection of Tests. Guidance requires the widest range of data with 
respect to pupil abilities. It is obvious that those kinds of tests must 
be selected which most fully supply these data. A test in the school 
provides a technique whereby the teacher, among others, is able to 
gain some insight into defined aspects of behavior. It should be made 
clear at the outset that only one aspect of behavior is being appraised 
by a given test and that this aspect must be considered in relation 
to the whole personality. The selection of standardized tests, further, 
must be considered in a number of definite terms. To quote one 
test publisher: 

^Vhen it comes to tests, what questions should be asked? Content. Do 
test items related to the curriculum remain consistent with educational ob- 
jectives, and are they appropriate for pupils? Comparability of forms. Do 
interchangeable forms exist at each level, with a single set of accessories, 
instructions and norms? Norms. Are the norms based on nationwide 
standardization to the population selected and controlled in terms of educa- 
tional characteristics, age, grade, intelligence, and geographic location? 
Integration. Can tests be fitted with companion instruments into compre- 
hensive evaluation programs? Interpretation. Can terf results be easily 
expressed in meaningful, useful form, with pupil profiles, diagnostic analyses, 
etc.? Administration. Do tests have clear illustrations and tjpe with sim- 
ple, complete instructions for administration and scoring?* 


Unify of Testing. A pupil’s aptitudes, we kmow now, are intimately 
hound to all aspects of his personality. By wrtue of its particular 
function a test is an analysis of a certain "personality event" to use a 
notable expression. It would be idle to speak of IcsUng aptitude with- 


A. E. Tnwicr and otliers. Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test HesuUs 

n Piihf/c Sc7ioo7j (New' York: Harper and Brothers, 19.>3), p. 14. — ,.r r 

.. \ _ (Holh-svood. Califomla: Cahfomr.1 


- .jcvioo/j {Oicw lorK: Harper a 
A Ilcpori for the California Test Hureau. 
‘e't Riireau, 1937). 
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out also giving thought to the general levels of intelligence and 
achievement, and the like personal considerations. The hope of tlie 
guidance function — of which testing is but one phase — is centered in 
the adjusted and self-confident individual who is concerned wth im- 
proving himself as a human being. 

According to Goodenough, a basic consideration in classifying the 
individual has been overlooked, namely. Is the score obtained from 
the test to be looked upon as a sign, a sample, or a measurement of 
the characteristic named?® 


Testing, then, is a convenient and effective means at present for 
theoretically isolating facets of behavior. For purposes of unity, tests 
have to be constructed or chosen for use which measure these facets in 
terms of the larger goal, namely, the optimum development of the 
inividual. Tests, therefore, should (1) test what they claim to test 
and (2) be able to produce results which may be fitted into the in- 
stm^onal program. Furthermore if tests are to produce practical 
results there must be a uniform and accurate method of administra- 
tion and of scoring. 

TWs uniformity and accuracy of administration and of scoring de- 
pen upon four characteristics which thus far are indispensable to any 
measuring instament; (1) validity, (2) reJiabiliUj, (3) objectivity, 
and (4) usability. It is, however, necessary to add that these ehar- 
artenstics are not independent of one another. Instead they com- 
LTnf ® "’ell-organized test. Together they make 

P SI e acimracy in measurement and their inclusion is recommended 
m any consideration of tests. 


Validity 

Siven lest is found in the degree to which the test 
hcenTnd- \°il“i“''‘ P’'""""''* measure Since it already has 

the nrfm behavior is measured, 

the “portance ol validity should need no defense. In fact, 

X poss«r “ 

1949), p! 9?°'’“°"®''' "™“'' ^“*"8 'N'™' Rinehart and Conrpany, 

test results. She holds that psyloloricd't^t'^”'’' l°v "ir '‘fTf 

s^mX^of b'ehat'or "bjecUve st«ndaX°ed“n.easnres^of a 
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A test designed for one particular measurement should not, there- 
fore, produce results other than those for which it was originally de- 
signed. Thus, a test for mechanical aptitude should not measure 
finger dexterity, although quite often mechanical aptitude and finger 
dexterity have been found to accompany one another. However, it 
is quite possible for a person to be extremely agile with his fingers 
and yet possess little mechanical ability (e.g., the baseball player or 
artist who is lost when his automobile breaks down). As a further 
example, a certain history test may have so many involved questions 
or items that it tends to measure reading comprehension rather than 
the materials taught during the course, though such comprehension is 
related to mastery of the materials. 

Determinalion of Validity. Specifically, a teacher may determine the 
"face” or curricular validity of standardized tests by comparing the 
content of the test with his own goals or those of the school at large. 
Another method of establislung validity — although one which is un- 
doubtedly more specialized — is that of statistical comparison. This 
procedure involves the computation of correlations between given test 
scores and other defined criteria of the particular facet of behavior 
which has been measured. 

Statistical validity also is estabhshed through the comparison of 
scores of a ne^v test with those of an older test, one which has been 
used on many people. The statistical tests for vaHdity are, perhaps, 
more ^visely left to the specialist chosen for that purpose. The 
coxmselor can, and should, however, try to do as much as possible 
towards understanding and establishing vah’dity. Quantitative calcu- 
lations are not too difficult to master and courses on educational 
statistics are offered at virtually all colleges and universities. Stand- 
ardized tests have already been validate in varying degrees. The 
degree of validation in this way becomes a decisive factor in the 
selection of any classroom test The counselor will not find it difficult 
to examine the proposed tests and single out those which will most 
thoroughly suit his o^vn purposes. 


Reliability 

Consistency is the nearest term one can use in describing reliabilit)’ 
in a measuring instrument. A reliable test tvill sliow appro.simately 
the same results upon repeated administration of the same test, or it 
will show approximately the same results as closely comparable forms 
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of the test A reliable test ^vill draaonstrate, for example, that the 
ans^ve^s from arithmetical problems are identical, regardless of the 
number of times the test is given. ^Mle^eas \’alidit)’ refers to measur- 
ing that specific phase of belmWor singled out for testing, reliabili^’ is 
a term used most commonly with the characteristic of accuracy. In 
short, reliability' is the extent of agreement which emerges from 
repeated administration of a spedfic test 

Delermlning ReUahlllty. Test makers may determine reliability' by' 
the test-retest method. This means that the same test has been 
given rt\ice to the same group and the results in both instances com- 
pared. Another method by which to check reliabiliU’ is to use com- 
parable forms of the same lest and again compare the results. Still a 
third method of checking is known as the odd-even or split-halves 
method. By comparing the odd-numbered items with the even-num- 
bered ones, a measure of reliability may be obtained. 


Objectivity 

Stablishing the objecdtih- of a test is professedly a technical 
ma er. t implies a mimmum of personal bias in tlie scoring and 
mterpretation of the results of tests. Test items of a standardized 
tet must be carefully obse^^■ed and ex-aluated despite any claims of 
i 'aty or the lest Objecbve tests are the product of agreed- 
^ assumed have been critically’ 
.. CTrore, Differences in obseix’ation, however, wall some- 
th emune e objecbvi^' of a test® ObjectisaU’, nevertlieless, 

as become one of the hallmarb of the standardized testing program. 


Usahilitij 

admini^tr^^ ^ibo\e heading comes such considerations as simplicih' of 
admanstratron, ease of scoring. land of printing, and adequacy- of 

becine meat for pr,-oh„I„gj.. ty, ™T ."“'I., 7 ’““"f 

mcasmeiiMit but «4 olso«isb to ^ .i ^ 
sen-rr differs from uuSher W thTLS^ 

predjion. and horv uiihin the^- ""T” as instruments of 

......l -TP rnitrn.a t> 1 sense the t-anous attributes can be discrimin- 

S;i9;K). p.:i ^ rsycbomet* McW, (Nen- York: MoGmw-Hill Book 
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norms. The usability of a test, of course, will vary with the groups 
and their particular environment. 

It is the counselor who is most closely related to the conduct of the 
test as well as to its results. If the counselor is able to provide the 
proper kind of impetus to the testing program, many later problems 
will be avoided. It is confusing to accept claims that a test is both 
valid and reliable without recognizing that these claims must depend 
upon the particular use which is made of the test itself. In this con- 
nection Goodenough emphasizes the fact that: 

No test can be regarded as valid unless it becomes a cooperative enter- 
prise in which the role of the examiner is that of presenting to the subject a 
standard series of tasks in a manner that will arouse his interest and chal- 
lenge him to put forth his best efforts .... Merely going through the 
form of a test counts for little if the subject’s cooperation is poor or if the 
examiner is careless in his procedures or inaccurate in his scoring.^ 

There is nothing incompatible between saying that a test is valid 
and reliable and Aat it is not practical for use in a special situation. 
Once a test is selected by virtue of its other characteristics, then it Is 
the teachers or counselor’s responsibility to so administer the test that 
it does not conflict wth his puiposes. What should be determined 
initially is whether the teacher or the specialist \vilj administer the test 
and under what conditions. 

It is suggested here that each teacher or counselor seek some train- 
ing in test procedures, if he has not already done so. Thus prepared, 
a teacher can in some instances administer the tests himself or be 
better able to help those who do so. In addition, through knowledge 
of the mechanics and purposes of testing he gains a deeper insight into 
the learning process and becomes capable of discussing this process 
more intelligently. Individual tests should be administered only by a 
psychologist. 


Scoring 

The scoring of a standardized test requires specialized training. 
Because of this fact the task of scoring has usually gone to the school 
counselor or someone specifically designated for the purpose. It is, 
however, possible for a teacher to score some tests herself with a little 
preparation. Many teachers have, in fact, scored achievement tests 
and done well at it. Scoring by a professional agency, however, saves 
time and money and has proved very effective. In view of todays 

* F. L. Goodenough, op. clt., p. 297. 
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attempts at mass education, a realistic appraisal of the problem would 
certainly tend to favor scoring by an outside agency. Such agencies 
are equipped and ready to do the job and their work is uniformly 
good. The usually overworked teacher thus is saved much valuable 
time and has a ready basis for her own interpretation. 

With respect to actual testing conditions in the classroom, plans 
should be laid that can be followed with as little difficulty as possible. 
Such plans should be enforced \vithout exception. Each student must 
be made to feel at ease and secure and that the testing is part of the 
instructional program, not merely an unpleasant hurdle to be gotten 
over with as quicldy as possibe. Too many of the older aspects of 
testing still persist in the students appreciation of tests. The student 
should be helped to feel that the test is part of the educational pro- 
gram and not some obstacle put in his way to harass him. If the pur- 
poses of the test have not been explained to the pupil and liis full 
cooperation obtained, thus insuring good motivation, the test scores 
have little value. 

Adequate Testing Conditions. To achieve optimum results a test 
s^uld be given under the most adequate physical conditions possible. 
The lighting should favor the student’s reading and writing of the 
test ^d his seating make him comfortable. Much of the disorder 
associated with testing, it has been found, arises from inadequate 
prep^ation and lack of firm direction during the testing itself. To 
^edite the actual testing, practice sessions should be given by the 
to accustom the pupil to his responsibility. The next section 
will consider the various areas of testing. 


Intelligence or Mental Ability 

Educators today place emphasis not upon intelligence alone but 
rather upon what is interpreted as intelligent behavior. That is to 
say a student may be able to handle the abstract symbols identified 
with academic subjects with great facility but have very Uttle skdll in 
^cia re a ons ips, a failing perhaps due to emotional problems. 
Getting along with people is indeed a manifestation of intelligent 
e avior. gam, some individuals may be mechanically apt, demon- 
strahng r^ intelligence in handling the artifacts of our technological 
^Iture. These same people, however, might not be able to assimilate 
the rudiments of syntax, but they can and do run the complex machines 
of our embzahon. In all of this argument over intellignice, it is well 
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to remember that there are different expressions of intelligence and 
that intelligence must be measured in its rightful context. The indi- 
vidual who has had a high academic standing while in school may be 
the one who fails to adjust to the world. Conversely the “poor” stu- 
dent may go on to great heights in die outside world because he can 
act intelligently in other ways not yet measurable by our present in- 
struments. One writer well sums up the case for I.Q. testing by writ- 
ing that the I.Q. continues to be a useful concept provided one re- 
members that it is influenced to some extent by schooling and by other 
environmental factors and the I.Q.*s obtained from different tests may 
not be directly comparable.® 

For purposes of this text, tests designed to measure intelligence or 
mental ability wll be considered as scholastic- or academic-aptitude 
tests. It must be remembered, however, that there are also specific 
fields such as mechanical, clerical, and art aptitudes which are meas- 
ured by tests. By aptitudes is here meant a pattern of traits or abili- 
ties which indicate a potentiality. 

Whatever the test, however, it must be kept in mind that the indi- 
vidual reacts in a total way; hence an intelligence test may also involve 
achievement and vice versa. Again, a well-adjusted child usually is 
in better position to assimilate scholastic work and so may score higher 
when tested. As applied to vocational guidance, abilities, aptitudes, 
and achievements are combined to yield a picture of strong and weak 
points for a possible occupational level. 

Intelligence or Academic-Aptitude Tests. In the school, as presently 
interpreted, academic-aptitude tests are designed to measure pupil 
ability to succeed in school work. Actually Alfred Binet, who pio- 
neer^ in the area of intelligence testing, was primarily interested in a 
measuring instrument through which he could determine what chil- 
dren could be taught in the schools of Paris. His aim was centered 
in eliminating those students who could not handle “abstract symbols.*’ 
’Thus the concept “scholastic aptitude” and “higher mental processes” 
became well-kno\vn phrases in our educational terminologi^. Aca- 
demic-aptitude tests are expected to reveal the intelligent quotient 
( I.Q. ) of the pupil or his assumed capacity to master “school” subjects; 
thus ^ey are also described as intelligence tests. These tests are now 
given in the elementary school by personnel trained for this work. 
The interpretations of their resxilts have proved of definite value for 
the classroom teacher in planning the course of learning for the pupil. 

*A. E. Trailer, Tec/inl/jiics of Guidance (New York; Harper and Dmtlier-?. 
1957), p. 53. 
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attempts at mass education, a realistic appraisal of the problem would 
certainly tend to favor scoring by an outside agency. Such agencies 
are equipped and ready to do the job and their work is uniformly 
good. The tisually overworked teacher thus is saved much valuable 
time and has a ready basis for her own interpretation. 

With respect to actual testing conditions in the classroom, plans 
should be laid that can be followed with as little difficulty as possible. 
Such plans should be enforced without exception. Each student must 
be made to feel at ease and secure and that the testing is part of the 
instructional program, not merely an unpleasant hurdle to be gotten 
over with as quickly as possibe. Too many of the older aspects of 
testing still persist in the students appreciation of tests. The student 
should be helped to feel that the test is part of the educational pro- 
gram and not some obstacle put in his way to harass him. If the pur- 
poses of the test have not been explained to the pupil and his full 
cooperation obtained, thus insuring good motivation, the test scores 
have little value. 

Adequate Testing Conditions. To achieve optimum results a test 
should be given under the most adequate physical conditions possible. 
The lighting should favor the student’s reading and writing of the 
test and his seating make him comfortable, Much of the disorder 
associated with testing, it has been found, arises from inadequate 
preparation and lack of firm direction during the testing itself. To 
expedite the actual testing, practice sessions should be given by the 
teacher to accustom the pupil to his responsibility. The next section 
wll consider the various areas of testing. 


Intelligence or Mental Ability 

Educators today place emphasis not upon intelligence alone but 
rather upon what is interpreted as intelligent behavior. That is to 
say, a stu ent may be able to handle the abstract symbols identified 
wth academic subjects wth great faciUty but have very little skill in 
^ml relationships, a failing perhaps due to emoHonal problems. 
0 mg a ong with people is indeed a manifestation of intelligent 
e a\ior. gain, some individuals may be mechanically apt, demon- 
strahng rare intolligence in handling the artifacts of our technological 
ctillure These same people, however, might not be able to assimilate 
the rudiments of syntax, but they can and do run the complex machines 
of our civilization. In all of this argument over intelligence, it is well 
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to remember that there are different expressions of intelligence and 
that intelligence must be measured in its rightful context. The indi- 
vidual who has had a high academic standing while in school may be 
the one who fails to adjust to the world. Conversely the "poor” stu- 
dent may go on to great heights in ihe outside world because he can 
act intelhgently in other ways not yet measurable by our present in- 
struments. One writer well sums up the case for I.Q. testing by writ- 
ing that the I.Q. continues to be a useful concept provided one re- 
members that it is influenced to some extent by schooling and by other 
environmental factors and the I.Q. s obtained from different tests may 
not be directly comparable.® 

For purposes of this text, tests designed to measure intelligence or 
mental ability will be considered as scholastic- or academic-aptitude 
tests. It must be remembered, however, that there are also specific 
fields such as mechanical, clerical, and art aptitudes which are meas- 
ured by tests. By aptitudes is here meant a pattern of traits or abili- 
ties which indicate a potentiality. 

Whatever the test, however, it must be kept in mind that the indi- 
vidual reacts in a total way; hence an intelligence test may also involve 
achievement and vice versa. Again, a well-adjusted child usually is 
in better position to assimilate scholastic work and so may score higher 
when tested. As applied to vocational guidance, abilities, aptitudes, 
and achievements are combined to yield a picture of strong and weak 
points for a possible occupational level. 

Intelligence or Academic-Aptitude Tests. In the school, as presently 
interpreted, academic-aptitude tests are designed to measure pupil 
ability to succeed in school work. Actually Alfred Binet, who pio- 
neered in the area of intelligence testing, was primarily interested in a 
measuring instrument through which he could determine what chil- 
dren could be taught in the schools of Paris. His aim was centered 
in eliminating those students who could not handle “abstract symbols." 
Thus the concept “scholastic aptitude” and “higher mental processes” 
became well-knmvTi phrases in our educational terminologies. Aca- 
demic-aptitude tests are expected to reveal the intelligent quotient 
( I.Q. ) of the pupil or his assumed capacity to master “school” subjects; 
thus they arc also described as intelligence tests. Tlicse tests arc now 
given in the elcmcntar)' school by personnel trained for this work. 
TIio interpretations of their results have proved of definite value for 
the cl.assroom teacher In pl.-imiing the course of lc.anHng for the pupil. 

*A. E. Traxler, Tcchntqurx of CuUlancc (New York: Harper am! 

1957), p. 53. 
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Mental ages, however, are believed to level ofiF during adolescence to 
the point that at the adult level there is little or no significant increase 
of mental age with chronological age. 

Care must be exercised, however, in bodi the use and interpretation 
of the intelhgence test. Such tests, it is conceded, have been cultur- 
ally determined; i.e., they are based upon items indigenous to a par- 
ticular social group or groups. Children, for example, from homes 
which have ready access to full means of communication (e.g. books, 
recordings, journals, etc.) invariably will score higher on I.Q. tests 
than those who lack these cultural advantages. 

Another criticism of I.Q. tests has been made with respect to the 
“constancy” of the I.Q. Some writers argue that intelligence remains 
the same regardless of what tests indicate. Such a view is reminiscent 
of older beliefs on the “innateness” of intelligence. What is really tell- 
ing, however, is the fact that intelligence may only be ascertained 
through some form of behavior, behavior which can be and is being 
measured. 


Examples of Academic-Aptitude Tests 

Army General Classification Test First Civilian Edition. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1945. Grades 9-16, and adults. Testing 
time of 40-50 minutes. Designed during World War II to expedite 
the classification of service personnel in terms of their ability to learn. 
Norms are available for 125 occupations. Users should not be misled 
into believing that this test is identical with the final army version, as 
this civilian form is an adaptation of the first standardization. 

Caltfornta Test of Mental Maturity. Los Angeles; California Test 
Bureau, 1936-1951. Forms for Pre-primary, (kindergarten to 1); 
Primary (grades 1-3); Elementary (grades 4-8); Intermediate (grades 
7-10, adults); Advanced (grades 9-16, adults). Testing time: 90-110 
minutes. (There are short forms which may be administered in 
40-60 minutes.) The test gives eight scores: (1) memory, (2) 
spatial relationship, (3) logical reasoning, (4) numerical reasoning, 
(5) vocabulary, (6) total language factors, (7) total non-language 
factors, and (8) total mental factors. Only the last three scores have 
enough reliability to be used. More validation studies are needed. 

Cooperatice School and College Ability Tests (SCAT). Princeton, 
New Jersey: Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, 
1955-1956. Testing time: 70 minutes. Forms for elementary (grades 
4 and up); secondary; and college. Each test consists of four parts, 
two verbal and hvo quantitative. The publishers state that these are 
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not intelligence tests but tests which measure skills that materially 
affect a student’s success at succeeding levels of education. Relia- 
bility and validity data are available in an extensive manual. The test 
score is interpreted not as a precise score, but within a band of confi- 
dence. It is recommended that this test be used with the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress (STEP). 

Davis-Eells Test of General Intelligence or Problem Solving Ability 
(Davis-Eells Games). Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 
1952. Two levels, primary for grades 1 and 2 and elementary for 
grades 3-6. Testing time: 60-120 minutes, depending upon the 
grades. This test was designed to be “culture-free.” Testing is con- 
ducted through a series of realistic pictures involving problems which 
are presumed not to favor one cultural background over another. To 
fmther enhance their design, directions are given orally so as to elim- 
inate any reading differences which may exist. A total score and an 
index of problem-solving are given, which are roughly comparable to 
an I.Q. score. At present validity and reliability data are limited. 

Kuhlmann'Anderson Intelligence Tests, 6th Edition. Princeton, New 
Jersey: The Personnel Press, 1952. Grades: kindergarten, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7-8, and 9-12. Testing time: 30-45 minutes. This is a well-known 
and widely used test series. They are constructed to yield an over-all 
mental age and an I.Q. The ten subtesls are composed chiefly of 
linguistic and numerical items. However, the subtests are not to be 
used for diagnosis. Reliability and validity coefficients are satis- 
factory. 

Ohio State University Psychological Test, Form 21. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1919-1955. Grades 9-16, and adults. Testing 
time: not limited. Composed of 150 items of same-opposites, analo- 
gies, and paragraph comprehension, the test is designed to measure 
the student’s ability to think. This power test is generally recognized 
as a good scholastic-aptitude test at the college level. Reliability is 
high. 

Otis QuichScoring Mental Ability Tests. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company, 1939-1954. Forms: Alpha (grades 1.5^); Beta 
(grades 4-9); Gamma (grades 9-16). Testing time: 20-35 minutes. 
These new forms are a continuation of one of the most widely used 
tests designed to predict scholastic aptitude. They are easily adminis- 
tered and scored. An over-all I.Q. is obtained from tliis highly verbal 
test. Reliability is adequate. 

Revised Standard-Binet Scale. Boston: Hougliton Mifflin Company, 
1937. Forms L and M. This very famous individual test of intelli- 
gence should be administered and scored only by a trained person. It 
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may be used to determine mental-ability scores for children hvo years 
of age to adults. The present scale, a revision of the first, issued by 
Lewis Terman in 1916, covers a wider range, is more precisely stand- 
ardized, contains a wider range of samplings of ability, and is less 
verbal than the older version. Buros reports 500 studies concerning 
this test. 

SRA Primary Mental Ahilities. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1946-1953. Three levels: ages 5-7, ages 7-11, and ages 11-17. 
Testing time: 40-60 minutes. These tests are an abbreviated form of 
the Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities — which may still be pur- 
chased. An outgrowth of Thurstone*s famous studies in factor analy- 
sis, the present tests at the 5-7 level measure motor, perceptual speed, 
quantitative, verbal meaning, and space; at the 7-11 level, perception, 
number, reasoning, verbal meaning, and space; at the 11-17 level, 
number, reasoning, verbal meaning, space, and word fluency. Scores 
are yielded from each subtest Validity is, however, questioned. 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). New York: The Psy- 
chological Corporation. This is a revised and restandardized Wech- 
sler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, originally issued in 1939. Designed 
for use for those 16 and over. Like its forerunner, it fills a need as a 
device for measuring adult intelligence. Requires specialized training 
to administer and score, especially when used as a clinical tool. Con- 
tains eleven subtests of which six are verbal (one vocabulary) and five 
non-verbal performance tests. I.Q. scores are derived from a total of 
the verbal, the non-verbal, and the total of both. 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for Children (WISG). New 
York; The Psychological Corporation, 1949. Ages 5-15. Composed 
of twelve subtests, six verbal and six performance. One verbal test 
and one performance test optional. Standardized on data covering 
2,200 white American children. Manual reports validity and relia- 
bility studies. Reviewers indicate, however, that more studies are 
needed. Requires specialized training to administer and score this 
individual test. 


Aptitude Testing in Multiple Areas 

The scope of academic aptitude testing has been broadened in 
recent years to include some odier important considerations. This 
development has resulted from increased specialization in both educa- 
tion and industry as well as in many other areas. 


Multi-factor Tests. New tests have thus been designed to uncover 
more than one aptitude. These are multi-factor tests. Two of the 
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most widely used are the General Aptitude Test Battery and the 
Differential Aptitude Test. 

General Aptitude Test Battery (GATE). Washington, D.C.: Em- 
ployment Service, Biu-eau of Employment Security, XJ.S. Department 
of Labor, 1952. A unified battery of aptitude tests for use primarily 
with job applicants who have had little or no experience. Available 
for use in non-profit institutions in counseling, as well as by em- 
ployers. Each state employment service may provide free toting 
services under its own direction. Scores from the separate subtests 
are combined to designate intelligence (G), verbal aptitude (V), 
numerical aptitude (N), spatial aptitude (S), form perception (P), 
clerical perception (Q), aiming (A), motor speed (T), finger dex- 
terity (F), and manual dexterity (M). Validation was made by test- 
ing groups of persons already working in an occupation. 

Di^erential Aptitude Test Battery (DAT). New York: The 
Psychological Corporation, 1947. Grades 8-12. Testing time; 300- 
330 minutes. The test is composed of eight substests measuring ver- 
bal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reasoning, space relations, 
mechanical reasoning, clerical speed and accuracy, and spelling and 
sentences. The manual is extensive and helpful, giving such informa- 
tion as; median correlation between tests of the DAT and success in 
different secondary school courses, and percentile equivalents of 
average scores on the DAT for men in various educational and occu- 
pational groups. 

Special Aptitude Tests. For the present, however, and in the 
absence of such extensive and detailed test knowledge there are in use 
a number of aptitude tests for specialized fields. As commonly inter- 
preted such specialized tests seek to uncover on the part of the in- 
dividual some degree of ability to master a specific skill (e.g., speak 
French, play the piano, etc.). Aptitudes of this kind are undoubtedly 
related to intelligence, but not too curiously perhaps, one may have, 
for example, an aptitude for mechanical work but still fail to grasp 
the theoretical aspects of internal combustion. There is thus an 
obvious need for special tests which reveal abilities not commonly 
considered as related to intelligence, even if they are related indirectly. 
In this connection, intelligence tests are needed which will not con- 
ceal aptitudes. 

Tests now are available for such areas as music (a talent which 
may, according to the experts, always require specialized testing), art, 
manual, clerical, and professional aptitudes as well as for the different 
school subjects. Following are some of the recognized special apti- 
tude tests available to the school: 
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Meier Art Test: Test 1: Art Judgment. Iowa City, Iowa; State 
University of Iowa, 1929-1942. Grades 7-12. and adults. Testing 
time: unlimited. The test consists of 100 plates, presented in pairs. 
One is a picture by a great artist; the other of the pair has been altered 
so as to reduce its artistic quality. Score is based upon the total 
number of correct selections. Reliability of the test is quoted as 
between .70 and .84. One criticism of this and other tests of artistic 
talent is that they seem to be greatly influenced by training; untrained 
talent is not identified. 

Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, New York; The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 1919-1939. Grades 4-5, 6-8, and 9-16. The test 
consists of two series of double-faced phonograph records which were 
designed to measure sense of pilch, sense of intensity, sense of time, 
tonal memory, sense of rhythm, and sense of timbre. Validity studies 
are very limited. Reliability coefficients vary from .55 to .85. 

Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test. Stanford, California; Stanford 
University Press, 1930, Suitable for high school and college students. 
Testing time 60-120 minutes. The test was designed to measure 11 
components of scientific aptitude. Although it is widely used in the 
field, it suffers from lack of extensive validity studies. 

Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Tests. New York; The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1940-1951. Grades 9 to adult. Testing 
time; approximately 30 minutes. Four forms: AA, BB, CC, in order 
of increasing difficulty, and W1 for women. Each form contains 60 
items. Test was designed to measure knowledge of physical prin- 
ciples. Validity and reliability studies report satisfactory results. 

Bevised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, New York: The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1930-1948. Grades: elementary, high school, 
and college. Testing time: 20 minutes. This is a paper-and-pencil 
test of 64 items in which the subject is asked to identify from five 
choices consisting of the disarranged parts of geometrical figures that 
set which would be identical with the criterion figure if assembled. 


Achievement Tests 

A high correlation exists between achievement and intelligence tests, 
but more specifically, perhaps, achievement tests are expected to re- 
veal what has been assimilated over a period of time, usually in one 
specific area. Achievement tests (generally administered as a number 
or battery of tests) are, svith reference to education. a measure of the 
changes which have resulted from school work. They have been 
administered, scored, and tabulated usually by each teacher for her 
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own pupils. Through these tests and the work connected with tliem 
it is possible for the teacher to gain much-needed insight into each 
pupils development as well as into the problems of the entire class. 

Achievement is thus a very important tool of pupil evaluation. Test 
scores have usually served as sound bases for prediction of future 
success or failure on the part of the individual as well as the group. 
Normally, the achievement test consists of 100 to 200 brief-answer 
questions. The building of such a test, simple though it may appear, 
must be carefully planned beforehand. Its execution must be equally 
considered. Traxler, who has done so much in the area, has recom- 
mended the following steps for the construction of effective achieve- 
ment tests. 

1. A survey of the aims or objectives in the sxibject, or subject field, for 
which the test is to be made through the use of textbooks, courses of study, 
and questionnaires to schools. 

2. Selection of those purposes whidi are wdely accepted and which can 
be measured. 

3. A decision concerning the weight to be assigned to the different ob- 
jectives; that is, the proportion of the test to be devoted to each objective. 

4. Preparation of test items bearing upon die various objectives. 

5. The setting up of a trial form of the lest, including at least 50 percent 
more items than will be used in the final form. 

6. Submission of the trial form to specialists for criticism. 

7. Administration of the experimental form to several groups of pupils 
who are at the level or levels for which the test is being planned. 

8. A statistical analysis of the items in terms of difficulty and validity as 
measured by a suitable criterion. 

9. Selection of the best items for the final form of the test on the basis 
of the item analysis and the comments of critics who are preferably special- 
ists in the field for which the test is prepared. 

10. The scaling of the test on the basis of the performance of a defined 
criterion group so that it ma)' be compared with other forms of the test and 
wth tests in other fields. 

11. The finding of norms for various ages, grades, or years of study. 

12. The formulating of precise directions for administering and scoring 
so that it will be possible for all persons giving the test and scoring it to 
obtain identical results. 

13. The collection and reporting of thorough statistical information on 
the reliabilitv and validitv of the test and the interpretation of these data in 
terms that persons who are not statisticians can understand.’ 


Examples of Achievement Tests 

California Achievement Tests. Los Angeles, California: California 
Test Bureau. Five batteries for elementary or secondary lev'els; 
• Ibid., pp. 76-77. 
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Primary, grades (90-110 minutes); Elementary, grades 4-6 (120- 
135 minutes); Intermediate, grades 7-9 (150-165 minutes); and Ad- 
vanced, grades 9-14 (150-165 minutes). Tests are essentially meas- 
ures in areas of reading, language, and arithmetic. Some reviewers 
criticize the tests as to inadequate and inappropriate norms. Subtests 
are limited in diagnostic value. 

SRA Achievement Tests. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
Consists of twelve tests, four on each level designed as follows: grades 
2-4, reading, language arts, arithmetic, and language precepts; grades 
4-6, work-study skills, reading, language arts, and arithmetic; grades 
6-9, work-study skills, reading, language arts, and arithmetic. 

Cooperative General Achievement Tests, Revised Series. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service. Grades 10-12 and 
college entrants. Testing time: 40-45 minutes for each test. The 
three tests measure general proficiency in the fields of social studies, 
natural science, and mathematics. Knowledge of terms and concepts 
needed for an understanding of each field and students* ability to read 
and interpret typical data are included in the design of each test. 
The instruments are useful in placement or counseling of students in 
courses of study. 

Stanford Achievement Tests. New York: World Book Co., 1953. 
Test batteries: Primary (grades 1.9-3.5); Elementary (grades 3.0-4.9); 
Intermediate (grades 5-6); Advanced (grades 7-9). Testing time: 
80-215 minutes. All batteries include reading, spelling, and arithme- 
tic; language is included in elementary and above; and social science, 
science, and study skills are included in intermediate and advanced. 
Reliabilities are satisfactory; items are well constructed; and manual 
is excellent. 


Interest Tests 

Aptitude and achievement are obviously related to interest. What 
motivates the individual is, of course, a central problem in all educa- 
tion. 

Interests are diflScult to measure because they are so closely related 
to considerations of personality, an area in which contention still runs 
deep. Interest tests have thus become more closely associated with 
personality evaluation than with aptitude or achievement, although all 
of these considerations are intimately related. 

A knowledge of the students interests, however, is essential to the 
guidance of his social and educational development. Thorpe writes 
that the young person’s interests fall into four main categories: (1) 
intellectual; (2) motor, or activities which include play and sports; 
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(3) emotional, or tliose related to his needs; and (4) social or group 
activities.'° 

Information based upon these activities is needed to counsel the 
student. Why, for example, is a student motivated to success in some 
areas and simply bored or even resentfii! in other areas? 

The entire area of interests is today receiving added emphasis. In- 
creased leisure-time activities, for example, call for effective use of 
the persons interests, in this case, his hobbies. Hobbies, however, 
are not to be associated only with the aged. The young have demon- 
strated an amazing variety of interests ranging from stamp collecting 
to rocketry. Many of our scientists, not too strangely, have as young 
people, shown great interest in the phenomena of nature, taking up 
such hobbies as collecting butterflies, exploring rock formations, etc. 
Children need to be encouraged in forming hobbies early in life, since 
such pursuits will be of great comfort to them throughout their lives. 

In addition to the use of standardized interest inventories there are 
other methods of determining an individuals interests. Following 
are three of them. 

Personal Statement, In the interview a counselee may express 
preferences or aversions for activities and surroundings. The history 
of these statements may begin to add up to significant meanings, 
especially if they are based on meaningful experiences. 

Information. A person’s knowledge or information about an activity 
may be indicative of an interest. For example, a pupil may have 
spent hundreds of hours reading about rocketry, astronomy, or base- 
ball. His knowledge of this activity is obviously a clue to his in- 
terests. Some tests, such as the Michigan Vocabulary Test, have been 
designed to indicate interest by measuring certain behavior such as 
word comprehension. 

Manifest Interests. This method is closely related to the one above, 
for it means that a person manifests his real interests in his leisure 
time or work activities. When he is free to choose what he wU, what 
does he do? Hobbies are thus one of the indications of interest. But 
avocational or hobby interests are not necessarily congruent with 
vocational interests. 

Interest inventories which have been standardized do offer a syste- 
matic and objective way for surveying expressed interests. If test 
scores are related to manifest interests, achievement, abilities, and 
values they have significant values. 

”L. P. Thorpe, Child Psychology and Development (New York: Tlie Ronald 
Press Company, 1956), p. 276. 
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Examples of Interest Tests 

Kuder Preference Record — Vocational. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 194S-1953. Grades 9 and above. Testing time; 30-50 
minutes. Perhaps the most widely used of all interest tests, it yields 
percentile scores in ten fields: outdoor, mechanical, computational, 
scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, and 
clerical. This test is one of the most carefully constructed of all 
interest tests. 

Strong Vocational Interest Bionics for Men and for Women. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1937-1951. For ages 17 
and over. Testing time; approximately 40 minutes. This test is de- 
signed to reveal the extent to which a person’s interests agree with 
those of persons in different specific occupations. A person’s response 
of like, indifferent, or dislike to 400 questions is scored on a plus-or- 
minus basis. The responses are weighted and totaled to yield stand- 
ard scores, for the various occupations. Scoring is involved and best 
done by machine. One place where machine scoring of this test can 
be done is Testscor at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Occupational Interest Inventory. Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau, 1943-1956. Designed to measure basic occupational interests. 
Includes six areas of interest: (1) personal-social, (2) natural, (3) 
mechanical, (4) business, (5) the arts, and (6) the sciences. In addi- 
tion it includes three types of interest, namely, verbal, manipulative, 
and computational. Finally, it purports to measure levels of interest. 

Sources of Information about Tests. The above brief descriptions of 
tests are necessarily limited. Each student is encouraged to take 
courses in tests and measurements. The bibliography at the end of 
this chapter is suggested for additional reading. The Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, edited by Buros, is probably the most complete 
reference about tests, their evaluation, their publishers, etc. 


Recording of Test Results 

In order to be of any value, information obtained from test results 
has to be interpreted and analyzed — a responsibility which also re- 
quires training. For it is at this point that the test offers a clue for 
further guidance. The school staff needs all the help possible to aid 
in interpretation of lest results. Tliis calls for a complete record of 
every students testing results. Data is needed concerning each 
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pupils capacities and achievement in order to carry out the classroom 
program. 

The recording of information is, in one view of the realities of the 
testing program in terms of time and expense, a literal compromise. 
Ideally, all the information concerning the individual should be en- 
closed in the record. However the need is for a record that is com- 
pact and easy to file as well as being accessible to personnel who wll 
require such data. In this connection considerations of durability 
and availability enter. Thorndike and Hagen sum it up this way; 

Any actual record system is a compromise of . . . values. In the in- 
terest of compactness and ease of handling, the basic information is most often 
assembled on a large card or cards or printed on a file folder. Forms have 
been adapted for tray-tjpe visible filing systems, and many schools have 
found these convenient. Often the card file is supplemented with a sepa- 
rate folder or envelope for each pupil, which can hold various types of 
more bulky material, and this is separately filed.” 


Functions of a School Testing Program 

There are many specific functions of a school testing program. One 
of the best lists has been developed by Thorndike and Hagen. Their 
topic headings are here listed. 

A. Classroom functions 

1. Grouping pupils for instruction within a class. 

2. Guiding the planning of activities for specific individual pupils. 

3. Identifying pupils who need special diagnostic study and remedial 
instruction. 

4. Evaluating discrepancies bebveen potentiality and achievement. 

5. Assigning course grades. 

B. Guidance functions 

1. Reporting progress to parents. 

2. Building realistic self-pictures. 

S. Helping the pupil with immediate choices. 

4. Helping the pupil set educational and vocational goals. 

5. Improving understanding of problem cases. 

C. Administrative functions 

1. Forming and assigning to classroom groups. 

2. Placing students transferred from other schools. 

3. Helping determine eligibility for special groups. 

4. Helping determine which pupils are to be promoted. 

5. Evaluating curricula, curricular emphases, and curricular e.xperi- 
ments. 

6. Evaluating teachers. 

” Thomdilce and Hagen, op. cii., p. 442. 
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Examples of Interest Tests 

Ruder Preference Reoord-Vccaliorml. Chicago: Science Rese^h 
Associates, 194S-1953. Grades 9 and above. Testing time. 3(« 
minutes. Perhaps the most widely used of all interest tests, it yie 
percentile scores in ten fields: outdoor, mechanical, computational, 
scientific, persuasive, artistic, Uterary, musical social service, and 
clerical. This test is one of the most carefully constructed of aU 

interest tests. „ 

Strong Vocational Interest Blanks for Men and for Women, btan- 
ford, California; Stanford University Press, 1937-1951. For ages 17 
and over. Testing time; approximately 40 minutes. This test is de- 
signed to reveal the extent to which a persons interests agree xvith 
those of persons in different specific occupations. A person’s response 
of like, indifferent, or dislike to 400 questions is scored on a plus-or- 
xninus basis. The responses are weighted and totaled to yield stand- 
ard scores, for the various occupations. Scoring is involved and best 
done by machine. One place where machine scoring of this test can 
be done is Testscor at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Occupational Interest Inventory. Los Angeles; California Test 
Bureau, 1943-1956. Designed to measure basic occupational interests. 
Includes six areas of interest: (1) personal-social, (2) natural, (3) 
mechanical, (4) business, (5) the arts, and (6) the sciences. In addi- 
tion it includes three types of interest, namely, verbal, manipulative, 
and computational. Finally, it purports to measure levels of interest. 


Sources of Information about Tests. The above brief descriptions of 
tests are necessarily limited. Each student is encouraged to take 
courses in tests and measurements. The bibliography at the end of 
this chapter is suggested for additional reading. The Mental Measure- 
ments yearbook, edited by Buros, is probably the most complete 
reference about tests, their evaluation, their publishers, etc. 


Recording of Test Results 

In order to be of any value, information obtained from test results 
has to he interpreted and analyzed — a responsibility which also re- 
quires training. For it is at this point that the test offers a clue for 
further guidance. The school staff needs all the help possible to aid 
in interpretation of test results. This calls for a complete record of 
ever)’ student’s testing results. Data is needed concerning each 
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pupil’s capacities and achievement in order to carry out the classroom 
program. 

Tiie recording of information is, in one view of tlie realities of the 
testing program in terms of time and expense, a literal compromise. 
Ideally, all the information concerning the individual should be en- 
closed in the record. However the need is for a record that is com- 
pact and easy to file as well as being accessible to personnel who will 
require such data. In this connection considerations of durability 
and availability enter. Thorndike and Hagen sum it up tliis way; 

Any actual record system is a compromise of . . . values. In the in- 
terest of compactness and ease of handling, the basic information is most often 
assembled on a large card or cards or printed on a file folder. Forms have 
been adapted for tray-type visible filing systems, and many schools have 
found these convenient. Often the card file is supplemented with a sepa- 
rate folder or envelope for each pupil, which can hold various types of 
more bulky material, and this is separately filed.” 


Functions of a School Testing Program 

There are many specific functions of a school testing program. One 
of the best lists has been developed by Thorndike and Hagen. Their 
topic headings are here listed. 

A. Classroom functions 

1. Grouping pupils for instruction within a class. 

2. Guiding the planning of activities for specific individual pupils. 

3. Identifying pupils who need special diagnostic study and remedial 
instruction. 

4. Evaluating discrepancies between potentiality and achievement. 

5. Assigning course grades. 

B. Guidance functions 

1. Reporting progress to parents. 

2. Building realistic self-pictures. 

3. Helping the pupil with immediate choices. 

4. Helping the pupil set educational and vocational goals. 

5. Improving understanding of problem cases. 

C. Administrative functions 

1. Forming and assigning to classroom ^oups. 

2. Placing students transferred from other schools. 

3. Helping determine eligibility for special groups. 

4. Helping determine which pupils are to be promoted. 

5. Evaluating curricula, curricular emphases, and curricular e.xperi- 
ments. 

6. Evaluating teachers. 

"Thorndike .and Hagen, op. cit., p. 442. 
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7. Evaluating the school as a unit. 

8. Improving public relations. 

9. Providing information for outside agencies." 

Classroom Functions of a Testing Progrom. Several subseguent chap- 
ters, especially 8, 10, and 11, have more meaning if the teacher has 
learned of the uses in the teaching function of test and other data. 
A teachers knowledge of the meaning of test scores is crucial. It is, 
therefore, essential to good teaching to be able to use test data prop- 
erly. An appendix has been prepared to help teachers better under- 
stand the meaning of test scores. Nadine Lambert, a guidance con- 
sultant in a California school district, has prepared some specific helps 
for utilizing test scores for the teachers she visits. They center around 
the use and interpretation of scores on a class-record sheet. Her work 
is illustrative of the many ways guidance personnel help teachers in 
their instructional programs. 


BELLFLOWER CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Special Services Division 
Nadine Allen Lambert, Guidance Consultant 
USE OF GROUP TEST RESULTS BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

USING TH6 CUSS RECORD SHEET TO DETERMINE INDIVIDUAL PUPll NEEDS 
Wh*n all mat«rlal) have b««n recorded on »h« do»» record »heel, the following doto will be 
available for each teocher’t use In planning clossroom acHvItiet. 

1. The names of all children In Ihe dais ore followed by Chronologtcol Age (CA), Infelllgence 
Quotient (IQ), Mental Age Grade Placement (MAOP) ond subiect scores on the achieve- 
ment test given. 

2. The Mental Age Grade Placement 5s computed from the Total IQ and CA. The MAGP for 
eoeh child Indicates the level of ottolnment which we con expect from a child with a given 
age and mental ability. This level of attainment hereafter Is referred to as expecfoncy. 

3. All scores on the achievement test ere listed in grade placementi. A score of 4l5 or 
means that a child is working at a level considered averoge for fourth grade, fifth month 
(10 months In the school year). The ochlevement scores which are listed include the 
following; 

Reodlng Vocobulory (RV) Arithmetic Reasoning (AR) 

Reading Comprehension |fiC) Arithmetic Fundomentafs (AF) 

otol Reoding Total Arithmetic 

language (Mech.l 
Spelling 
Totol language 

In some cases the total scores for Reoding. Arithmetic and language areas are omitted 

In the preporotlon of the class record sheet. 


JhUl, p. 423. 
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MARKING THE CLASS RECORD SHEET TO HIGHUGHI INDIVIDUAL LEARNING PROBLEMS 
Th. followin, notallon, o,e wrill.n on Ih. do., r.oord .h.ol ond Indioolo individool looming 
probl.™. o. won o. tho rood for .poolol fypo. of roforrol. Those nolollon. oro wr.tlon to th. 

riaM of the total IQ score. . , . , , j 

1 HAP (H?gh AcodemJc PofenM. \t a child's IQ score !* 1 30 or above, he should be referred 
for HAP testmg when it is scheduled. If Q child's IQ score is lower than 1 30, but his reading 
tomptehondon .roro is one of the hlghot or tho highest in tho clossroons, he shoold olso 

be referred. . u u 

2. Enricfiment. Children with IQ's above 115 who are working at expectancy should be 
considered for on enrichment program. They may need additional activities to insure 
continuing motivation and growth. 

3. Unehaffenged. Children with IQ's above 115 who foil below their expectancy in achieve- 
ment and who are working only at grade level or below, moy be candidates for on enrich- 
ment program. They may need on individual study to facilitate investigation of their 
special interests and needs in order to determine whot type of learning materials would 
be most appropriate in challenging their obilities. They may qualify for referral for 
remedial reading activities as weiL In such a case two notations would then be made 
by their names. 

4. Remediol. Children who have IQ scores of 90 or higher ond who are working two years 
below expectancy may be candidates for the Better Reoding Program and/or special 
study. Referrol should be made to the Better Reading Chairman before the testing 
period occurs. 

5. Abifity Check. Where a question mark has been written beside on IQ score, this Indicates 
a need for on obiUty check. These children whose IQ's do not seem volid in cemporlson 
with their achievement may need to hove a p!dc-vp group intelligence test administered 
in order to determine the level of ochievement which eon be expected. If the teacher 
has other concerns about the child's sociol and personol ad'iustment, he may want to refer 
the pupil for o special study by a member of the Culdonce Stoff. 

5. Overfeorning. A child who Is working above expectancy and for whom the IQ seems 
accurate, may need individuol attention to consider the effect of possible pressure. This 
type of stress moy be Interfering with the child’s optimum personal adjustment. 

7. Overoge. Referral for grade adjustment needs to be mode when a child is too old for 
his grade placement. Such children may be those who have Just come into our district 
from out-of-slote. The follow'ing table will give the teacher an approximate idea of the 
oge limits for eoch grade. Those children who ore older than the age listed for each 
grade should be considered. 


Third Grade 9 years, 10 months 
Fourth Grade 10 years, 10 month* 
Rflh Grode 11 years, 10 months 


SixA Grade 
Seventh Grade 
Eighth Grade 


12 years, 10 months 

13 years, 10 months 

14 years, 10 months 


8. Speciol Troining. Children who hove IQ's of 00 or below and who are working of or 
below expectancy moy be referred for study os possible candidates for speciol training. 

USING THE MARKED ClASS RECORD SHEET FOR GROUPING 
A generol type of classroom group’ing moy be suggested from the group test results. That Is, 
where the teocher places children with simnar levels of development in a porticular skill in the 
same group. Most dosses hove three such groups In which children are placed depending 
upon performonc. in the classroom as weU os upon objective test results. 
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1. remedial lype. of help for ehildree yrho ore iir the oyeroge rorrge of obilily 

2. jpecial mcUrialt for the slow leorntng child. 

3. enrichment oclivities for those children of fast moving obility. 

6 . Growth ie Arilheieltc SHIIr. Wher both oritheretic .Corel foil below eepecloncy cod ore 
oollloed on Ihe clot, record .heel, Ihere I. iodlcotioi. of need for opporhjnllie. to develop nomericol 
concepl. coo.l.Tenl with obility. The IQ .core i. vohioble In determining the lype of progrom 
which would be applicable for a particular child. 

1. remedial types of help for children who ore In the average range of ability. 

2. special materials for the slow learning child. 

3. enrichment activities for those children of fast moving obility. 

USING THE DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARIES FOR CLASSROOM REVIEW 
The diagnostic summaries on the back of every test booklet ond printed within the test monual 
offer a valuable breakdown of the tests in terms of developmental processes within subiect areas. 
When a child's test scores indicate that he needs special help, Ihe teacher con compare errors 
made on the lest booklet with the developmental sequence on the diagnostic summory. A basis 
for review of moterial is then found. Severol children who are having trouble at Ihe same level 
of difficulty can work together on review material regardless of their reading or arithmetic 
group. It Is possible that children in any group moy be confused about the zero difficulty >n 
subtraction. They could work together on molerlols devised to meet their need ond discontinue 
their group when the difficulty had been resolved. Such groupings for review ore temporary. 
The teacher may find time to work with these groups when the remainder of the class Is having 
a free activity or a work period. 

For review purposes the diagnostic summaries may also be used to ossess needs of Ihe total 
clan. To old the teacher In summarizing areos of difficulty within o skill, Ihe booklets without 
pupils* names con be returned to the studenN, and the teacher may hove the class help in diog* 
nosing general classroom needs. Using the orilhmelic fundemenlols section, for example, the 
teacher may ask children to raise their bonds If the paper they ore checking shows a problem 
is wrong. The teacher then marks Ihe number of errors In the appropriate space on the diog* 
nostic summory. When a great number of pupils miss problems, the teocher may then wish to 
go back to Ihe test material and determine the particular difficulty which they are having. Some 
of the review activities may be conducted with the class os a whole, but many may need to be 
incorporated In daily lesson activities with the various obility groups. 

To old the teacher In making such a diagnostic summory of her class the Guidance Consultant 
hos reproduced diagnostic summary sheets for eodt test oreo. The teacher may find that these 
molerlols ore more convenient for such use os outlined. Requests for copies may be made to 
the Guidonce Consultant at any time. 

USING THE CUSS RECORD SHEET TO ORDER APPROPRIATE LIBRARY MATERIALS 
Forms ore available by whidi eoch teocher con moke o distribution of grade ploeements in the 
skill oreot for his ctoss. Such a distribution Is valuable to the teacher becouse it offers a means 
of quickly evotuoling Ihe range of ochievement ond the range of obility In the classroom. 

If Ihe level of ochievement for a porticular doss seems lower than one would expect of Ihot 
grode, the distribution of Kores In reoding or orilhmelic for exompte, will Indicote whot levels 
of lesl-booV materiel seem oppropriote. The Coordinotor of Curriculum Materloli will be 
glod to work with any tearfier to adiusi Ihe level of material to suit Ihe needs of o particular 
closu It is Imporlont, however, thot the teodier have some evidence of the nofure of the class 
ochievement. The distribution of scores In each oreo will provide Informotlon by which opproprl- 
ote curriculum materials con be chosen. 


• 2 ( 



Use of Test Data in the Guidance Function 

The problem of national security in an ago of intcr-contincntal 
missiles and space travel as in all periods of national cmcrgenc)', 
has focused attention on tlie need for helping each person become 
a productive and contributing citizen. Tims, tlic emphasis upon 
helping an indiWdual better assess his strengtlis and wealmesses 
in terms of potential contribution has increased the need for testing 
programs. 
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Large Scale Programs of Testing for Guidance. In 1957-58 a national 
committee sponsored by the Educational Testing Service held many 
conferences out of which came plans for a model testing program. 
The suggestions are for state-wide testing of childreii in grades 7-9 
as a means of finding the “brain power of America.” Emphasis is 
upon measurement of academic capacity and achievement. The test 
results will be used for guidance purposes, or, in other words, to help 
each pupil to understand himself better that he may take proper self- 
direction.^^ It is not the intent of this testing program to use tests for 
evaluation of instruction. 

It is not the responsibility of the local teacher or counselor to 
establish the state programs, but he might lend support to them. 
The major task of the counselor will be that of counseling with the 
pupils before and after the testing program. 

Building Realislic Self-Pictures. This is, obviously, the most im- 
portant objective of the guidance use of tests. It cannot be ac- 
complished, however, by just administering tests, scoring them, and 
briefly reporting scores to a person. Test scores have to be related 
to the experiences of an individual. A 50th percentile on the Army 
General Classification Test, for example, may have no meaning to a 
high school senior unless he has learned from his life activities that he 
is about average in ability. 

Helping the Pupil with Immediate Choices. The pupil, particularly at 
the high school level, has a certain number of choices to make. 
Should he, for example, continue with his education or go out to work? 
These are among the questions which he will have to answer in due 
time. Even in the school he must decide whether to take certain 
courses or determine in which of the alternate programs he plans to 
1 enroll. The evidence provided by a testing program can enter into 
I the thinking of pupil and counselor about these choices. 

Helping the Pupil to Set Educational and Vocational Goals. The self- 
un erstanding built up through effective guidance based on objective- 
influence the pupils choice in terms of a career. In 
addition to providing information which contributes to the individual’s 
ong-range planning for further education or work, a testing program 
can provide the information needed for immediate choices in the 
school. { See illustrations in Chapter 13. ) 

Further information may be obtained from the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, or Hollywood, California. 
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Improving Understanding of Problem Cases. Every school has its 
quota of “the unruly, the withdra^vn, the unhappy, the educationally 
retarded,” in addition to those others who for one reason or another 
do not fit into the desired patterns of school life. An effective test- 
ing program combined with an adequate record system helps provide 
some of the background which has contributed to this maladjustment. 
It is a commonplace of psychology that every present problem has its 
roots in the past. Records of regular testing follow back at least some 
of these roots and throw some light on the present problem. 

School testing programs should include facilities for more intensive 
study of these pupils who present special problems. Such testing 
would be distinct from but should supplement the uniform program 
applied to all pupils. In this special-testing service, there needs to be 
a wide variety of testing techniques to fit the needs of the specific 
case. Deep-seated problems of maladjustment obviously require a 
different approach than do the usual problems which accompany 
everyday living. 

Reporting Progress to Parents. Teachers and counselors have the 
responsibility of keeping the parents informed of the progress of their 
children. In addition to the pupils academic progress, reports to 
parents should include valid information which will help them to 
better understand their child, thus increasing their capacity to advise 
and teach the child. 

The vehicles for parent contact are normally report cards, con- 
ferences (see Form 7-1), and parent-teacher organizations. More 
and more counselors are arranging for conferences mth a student and 
his parents to discuss vocational and educational plans. As parents 
and pupils receive more instruction in the interpretation of test scores 
achievement, interest, and special-aptitude test scores are sent home. 
Under no circumstances should specific mental ability or personality 
test scores he sent home, although their meaning may be discussed in 
general terms. 

It is tliroiigh evaluation that the guidance program is better able to 
reach its goals. Following are some apparent trends which have 
developed in tlie appraisal and reporting of pupil progress. 

1. Tliere is a two-way trend away from and toward sy stems which 
compare a pupil’s progress ^^^th the class. Some schools wsh to grade 
each pupil a«x>rding to his ability and others grade on a compcl.- 

tivc” basis. . ... e 

2. Tlicro is a widespread movcmenl loward cvaliiatioii of person- 
ality and character traits in addition to sub/ect-matter acinevement. 
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3. Tlicrc is a marked increase in the use of qualitative and descrip- 
tive reports in lieu of single quantitative scores. Letters to tlie home 
and parent conferences arc typical. This trend seems to have reduced 
tlie number of reportings to the home and spread tlie reporting period 
over a longer length of time. 

4. There is a tend toward increased participation of the parents in 
the development of the reporting form; in some instances pupils have 
helped devise forms. 

5. Tliere is a trend toward evaluating progress in terms of recog- 
nized and accepted objectives of the school. Thus, if parents partici- 
pate in developing school policy, this type of reporting has greater 
meaning and can cover a broader base; for example, health and parti- 
cipation in character-building programs may be evaluated. 


The Cumulative Record 

Thus far in Chapters 6 and 7 many different techniques for under- 
standing tile individual have been presented. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, that attention be focused upon the use and value of the cumula- 
tive record, which is underscored by every rviiter in the guidance field. 
All agree that the collection and comparison of a variety of test scores, 
anecdotal records, health reports, grades, group activities, etc., will 
only lead to confusion for the teacher and counselor unless all of the 
information is systematically organized and recorded. The cumula- 
tive record should be developed to accomplish this task. 

The results of all tests administered to the pupU throughout his stay 
at school as weU as aU other relevant data concerning him should be 
recorded in the cumulative folder. Unless all of the guidance workers 
do have adequate data about each pupil they should postpone any 
placement or counseling of a pupil Like physicians, guidance work- 
ers should not attempt treatment without proper diagnosis. 

The cumulative record on each chUd should accompany him 
throughout his progress from grade to grade and school to school. 
Stored in a cenrial location this developmental record prowdes the 
fullest possible information about each student to interested school 

’^"F^rfchool functions, indeed, caU more pe^istently for the co- 
operation of the total educational team or provide ncher rewards for 
such cooperation than the perceptive keqimg sharing, and use of 
educational records. Records have proved ” 

evaluating the present but in planning the future. What other edn- 
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cational service provides aspects of interest to 
doctors, welfare and attendance workers, and psychologists as 
to teachers? The very nature of the recording function is one which 
makes for cooperation among school workers. 


Use of Cemelotive Records. The information in properly completed 
cumulative records becomes the basis for most guidance services. 
Some of their uses indicate they are most helpful: 

1. In revealing information concerning the previous experiences of 
the pupils as individuals. 

2. In providing information about group activities. 

3. In the organization of needed curriculum or guidance experiences. ^ 

4. In the evaluation of pupils. 

5. In the evaluation of different curricula. 

6. In working out certain administrative procedures — district-wide, 
inter-district, county, or state-wide. 

7. In recording the present experiences of pupils. 

8. In carrying out research on the adequacy or results of education, 

or research on such important considerations as personality variables. 

9. In grouping pupils within classes for more effective use of time 

and effort. 

10. In assigning students to particular classes, i.e., the placement 

services. 


The cumulative-record forms developed by a California state-wide 
committee are reproduced (by permission of A. Carlisle Company, San 
Francisco, California) to illustrate the kinds of information which 
might be accumulated. Three forms constitute the set: (1) a four- 
page folder for the elementary level (Form 7-2); (2) a four-page 
folder for the secondary level (Form 7-3); and (3) a single card (not 
reproduced here) with printing on both sides for use at the junior 
college level. If accurately completed over a fourteen-year period, 
the forms become an invaluable developmental history of a student. 

As means of insuring the use of the cumulative record the California 
legislature added the following section to the California Education 
Code, Title 5. 


2467G. Whenever a pupil transfers from one school district to another 
within this State, the cumulative record of the pupil, which shall be avail- 
able to the pupil’s parent for inspection on request, shall be transferred to 
the district to which the pupil transfers; provided, a request for such cumu- 
lative record is received from the disWet to which me transfer is made. 
The Stale Board of Education is hereby authorized to adopt rules and regu- 
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lations concerning the transfer of cumulative records from one school district 
to another. The effective date of this section shall be July 1, 1960. 

At least two results of this legislature, which permits parent inspection 
and requires transfer of records, may be: (1) improved record keeping 
and (2) more and better parent corderences. 


Case Study and Case Conference 

It is generally agreed that a developmental or cumulative record 
should be maintained and kept up to date for each pupil from the 
time he enters school until he finishes high school. Summaries of the 
record should then be available to any college or employer. 

There are many pupils, however, whose behavior warrants or re- 
quire more intensive study. The case study represents, then, an 
attempt to collect all possible data about a student which may be 
brou^t together to form a unified background for evaluation in terms 
of a specific problem or series of problems. The case study is a re- 
port of an intensive analysis of an individual. The case conference is 
a means whereby case data are interpreted in terms of projected 
action. Both techniques represent teamwork at its highest level. 

The case study and case conference are together based upon the 
assumption that complete information — and subsequent analyses of 
this information — is necessary for the effective appraisal of the "whole” 
individual. Such techniques assist the teacher and other interested 
personnel in recognizing individual needs. 

The individual needs to be observed in home, school, and general 
play, or social environment, in order for the observer to understand 
him fully. The case study is a technique concerned wth all the per- 
tinent aspects of a single unit. Thus as many as possible of the factors 
and the combination of factors involved in a given behavior are 
analyzed to determine the existing status and to define the causal 
factors operating.'* 

The case conference, as distinct from the case study, is a means for a 
number of personnel workers to understand the individual and his 
condition more completely. Such understanding should lead to con- 
certed action since each member of tlie group inv'olved re-enforces 
tile work of tlic other. The group concensus is likely to prove of 
greater value than is the interpretation obtained by one individual. 

"A. J. Jones, Principles of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931) p. 228. 
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Actually, the person who is most familiar with the individuals case 
history collects and synthesizes all the information about him and 
then presents it to those at the conference for evaluation. Conference 
members use this information along with any of their own to submit 
opinions as to the best means for helping the individual. The case 
conference is thus coincidentally an excellent in-service training pro- 
cedure for teachers because through such conferences information 
from specialists not normally available is given to them to interpret 
and use in their own work. 

The case study, then, represents the individual gathering and analy- 
sis of information about a specific person. The counselor may com- 
plete a case study for a normal student, but the social worker or 
psychologist is usually needed for the maladjusted individual. The 
worker who makes the case study not only must collect a minimum 
amount of material but must so organize it that valid inferences may 
be drawn. Darley discusses this matter as folloNvs: 

Admittedly the structure of case work and the minimum quantity of data 
within the structure are not perfectly correlated with effective diagnosis and 
counseling of the individual student The skill of the competent practi- 
tioner is still indispensable as the vitalizing force to make the data meaning- 
ful and patterned for the individual. But it is safe to say, that without a 
defined minimum of case material and without a structure to give it co- 
herence, case work is either impossible, or inadequate, even though case 
work may still be inadequate when a poor counsdor is operating with es- 
sential data.“ 


Correctly structured and adequately organized, the case study 
serves as an excellent means for observing the characteristics, atti- 
tudes, and actions of the individual in terms of physical health, 
academic aptitude and achievement, and personal and social adjust- 
ment. This is because the case study will include such factors as: 
(1) identification of the individual, (2) home conditions, (3) per- 
sonal-social development, (4) interests and recreation, and (5) educa- 
tion completed, (6) work experiences, and (7) financial status— if 
an adult. All techniques which have been previously discussed in 
Chapters 6 and 7, if pertinent to a given case, may be utilized in 
gathering the data. 

The c^e-study method assumes that prediction of behavior for each 
person IS an individualized process. The superior students especially, 
some claim, manifest more individuality. 


J. G. Dartey, The Structure of the Systematic Case Study in Individual 
Counseling." in A. H. Brayfield. (Ed.). Readings in Modem 
Methods of Cottnsehng (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1950), pp. 41-47. 
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Suggested Procedures for Case Conferences. Each individual school, 
school district, community, or combination thereof may organize case 
conferences for the purposes of discovering children with difficulties 
and examining, diagnosing, and referring them. 

Within a school the case-conference committee may include the 
administrators, pupil personnel specialists, one or two teachers, and 
one or hvo specialists from the community such as a probation officer 
or a physician as the case suggests. Community case-conference 
committees should include representatives of all pertinent organiza- 
tions, including schools, law-enforcement agencies, social agencies, 
local ministers, recreation directors, public health nurses, and others 
as the occasion demands. 

The organizational structure usually has a chairman and a secretary. 
The chairman presides at all meetings. He is responsible for tlie 
agenda, and, unless the function is otherwise delegated, accepts 
cases in advance for discussion at a given meeting. 

The counselor, case-worker, or psychologist who prepares the case 
presents it to the committee, who discuss it. Upon the basis of war- 
ranted interpretation, recommendations are made. The committee 
itself does not attempt treatment. 

The minutes of each meeting, which may also serve as notice for 
the next meeting, might include: committee name, date, members and 
invited representatives present, suggestions and announcements, fol- 
low-up of previous cases, new cases, next meeting, and cases to be 
discussed at next meeting.** 

Although all guidance personnel recognize the importance of such 
a statement, it needs to be said that all case data are confidential and 
must be respected according to accepted professional practices. 


Smnrmry 

Techniques of individual appraisal are an indispensable part of the 
guidance program. They must not, however, be confused wth the 
guidance program itself since diey are but techniques designed to ex- 
pedite progress. The pupil must be appraised quantitatively as well 
as qualitatively. This statement is particularly apropos of guidance, 
which lays so great an emphasis upon individuality and personal 
worth. 

’* Manual For Case Conference CommUtecs, Community Coordinating Councih. 
Los Angeles County, 1956. 
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J. G. Darley, “The Structure of the Systematic Case Study in Individual 
Dia^osis ai^ Counseling,” in A. H. Brayfield, <Ed.), Readings in Modem 
Methods of Counseling (New York; Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950), pp. 41-47. 
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Most guidance workers now possess a quite new awareness both of 
the complexity of human behavior and of the element of possible err 
which is tied in with the effort to appraise and understand the in- 
dividual. One has only to compare, for instance, the present tecn- 
niques of appraisal with the old ones to see how much more depth 
and breadth have been added to our judgments. Techniques for in- 
dividual appraisal are now considered as tools for our understanding 
of personality development. The belief in their infallibility has long 
since gone. Nevertheless techniques represent our chief weapons for 
carrying out the purposes of guidance. Human behavior is most 
effectively measured by scientific methods. The important thing to 
remember is that individuals must be approached with relation to the 
whole problem. Interpreted thus, understanding and appreciation of 
individual appraisal makes the effective guidance program possible. 
The next chapter will explore the implications presented by the 
guidance*oriented curriculum, a curriculum which depends heavily 
on a program of individual appraisal. 


Suggested Problems 

1. Why must test scores be interpreted against an individual’s personal 
history? 

2. From The Mental Measurements Yearbook describe and evaluate a 
test which you might use in a school situation. 

3. Compute the mean and median chronological ages of the pupils listed 
in the Bellflower illustration. 

4. What are die most frequently used measures of tendency? Measures 
of variability? Measures of relationship? 

5. Why is validity the most important quality of a test? How is an in- 
terest test validated? 

6. From a book on testing find out how an achievement test is standard- 
ized. Describe the steps. 

7. What interest tests are appropriate for use by eighth-grade pupils? 

8. Describe some of the practices currently in use for identifying the 
rapid learners. 


Suggested Readings 

Adams, Georgia S., and T. L. Torgerson, Measurement and Evaluation for the 
Secondary School Teacher. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 

Anaslasi, Anne, Psychological Testing. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
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Chapter 8 


Quidance-Oriented Curriculum 


T 

JLhe curriculum is one of the most effective vehicles for the 
expression of the guidance philosophy in the school. Research into 
individual development has underscored the need for the optimum 
classroom environment. In view of this and other like considerations 
the design of the curriculum as it relates to the guidance program 
becomes of fundamental importance. 


Various Aspects of the Modern Curriculum 

When events literally forced a re-evaluation of the goals of educa- 
tion, school entrance requirements (with their emphasis upon aca- 
demic Latin and Greek) ceased to claim the role of ultimate arbiter 
of all questions of policy in curriculum construction for educators. A 
technological society could no longer afford the luxury of a wholly 
classical course of studies.' Now, according to Blair: 


■Apropos of the school curriculum reflecting the conditions and ideals of its 
particular society Douglass has rvritten that: "Although criUcs are accustomed to 
charge the school rvith undue conservaUsm in matters affecting cumculum adjust- 
ment to current needs, it must be recognired that its aims or objectives reveal 
the felt needs of the time: its content in a large measure, the selected race cr- 
perience which a given society holds most dear and desires to perpetuate in the 
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... the effective curriculum is one which; (1) makes provision for vary- 
ine maturity and experience levels of pupils, (2) gears learning activities 
to the needs and goals of pupffs, (3) provides projects, problems and units 
of experience which possess meaning and structure for the pupil, and ^4; 
carefully selects and appraises projected pupil activities in terms of their 
transfer values and life situations. The questions might be raised as to 
whether a curriculum can do all these four diings at once. I believe we 
answer is— yes. The highly enriched and flexible curriculum \vill provide 
an almost limitless array of possible activities and learning activities within 
certain broad areas. It should then be possible to select for a given pupil 
only those activities which satisfy these four criteria.* 


Team-Work in Curriculum Design 

The need for a broader perspective with respect to school curric- 
ulum design has brought about closer lies between curriculum special- 
ists and guidance workers. Under existent circumstances the role 
of policy-maker in curriculum can not be left to any one person. 
The need for many and varied subjects makes cooperation among 
School personnel imperative. It follows then, that curriculum con- 
struction belongs to the school and community together, so policies 
should be reconciled with one another in a committee of equals. The 
doctrine of such collective responsibility for curriculum design is ex- 
plicit in the circumstances which gave rise to the doctrine, namely, the 
needs of the individual in an industrial society. 

In many schools such cooperation has already taken place. It has 
been suggested that at least one guidance worker be a member of the 
curriculum committee so that he may present the guidance point of 
view. The effect of cooperative effort between curriculum designers 
and guidance workers is still difficult to measure but if present indica- 
tions are any criterion the future success of such cooperation is as- 
sured. Already cooperative efforts in curriculum design have prO" 
duced many new and useful ideas. The recent developments in com- 
munication (e.g., the teaching of language and literature, etc.) which 
have been explored in recent texts, represent a program which but for 
guidance would have passed largely unnoticed, in fact, be more mis- 
understood than it already is. 

Guidance workers, on their part, can not keep their area a “secret." 

rearing of each succeeding generation.” H. G. Douglass (Ed.) The High School 
Curriculum (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947) pp. 3-4. 

G. M. Blair, How Learning Theory fa Related to Curriculum Organization,” 
Journal of Educational Psychologtf, Vol. 39 (1948), pp. 161-166. 
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Tlicy, too, have to join with others in d^a^ving up and developing 
courses of study designed to meet the needs both of the students and 
of the community. 

Investigations designed to discover principles of individual learning 
(due in great measure to the scientific movement in education) have 
indicated diat learning is a unified process which does not take place 
as a result of “mental exercises’* in so-called hard subjects (e.g., gram- 
mar, rhetoric, etc.) but comes about through experience with mean- 
ingful materials. It is these "meaningful materials” which form the 
basis of the guidance-inspired curriculum. Educators have discovered 
that even the proverbial three R’s are assimilated more thoroughly 
when the learner is treated as a real person affected by every phase of 
the environment.® 

The curriculum committee thus is seen as a cross-section of all 
phases of the school program. The guidance worker sitting do\vn as 
an equal with others from school and community can provide a unique 
point of view as well as bring back to his own colleagues the points 
of view of the others involved. In this way the curriculum becomes 
a cooperative effort based upon mutual interests and understanding. 
No one course of study need be sacrified or emphasized at the ejq)ense 
of others. Every area can in this way receive its equal share of in- 
terest and attention. 

Curriculum and Individuol Development. The objective today is to 
give the pupil a wide variety of experiences in the arts and sciences in 
the hope that such learning >vill enrich his outlook upon life. This 
new view representy tacit recognifion of the fact that students should 
be permitted to grow and develop through unified experiences related 
to Aeir actual needs. Information and skills of any kind are seldom 
remembered and carried over into other areas of living unless they 
pereonally affect the learner. Kelley expands the point as follows; 

If guidance is to become effective in the lives of boys and girls it 
must be inherent in the teaching process, the learning experiences of 
pupils, and in all the learning laboratories of the school, including 
those of potential value in the community. Guidance, instruction, and 
curriculum need to become inseparable parts of the total educative 
process, and work hand in hand to meet the life problems of students 
and suggest meaningful solutions for them.^ 

* See for example Mental Health in Modem Education. Fifty-Fourth Yearbook, 
NSSE (Chicago: University of Chicago Pre«, 1955). Part II. 

*J. A. Kelley. Guidance and Currietdum (New York: Prenlice-IIall. 1955), p.. 
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rearing of each succeeding generation.” H. G. Douglass (Ed.), The High School 
CurHculum (Ncnv Yorlc: The Ronald Press Company, 1947) pp. 3-4. 

G. M. Bldr, How Learning Theory is Related to Curriculum Organization/’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 39 (1948), pp. 161-166. 
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studies. Knowledge of progress is often in itself a factor motivating 
the pupil to furdier effort. 


The Core-Curriculum 

Guidance and the learning process have been steadily drawing 
closer. To facilitate this dra\ving together many schools have in- 
itiated the core-curriculum, or courses of study resting upon guidance 
principles. As commonly interpreted the core-curriculum (or core- 
course) refers to the organization and administration of teaching 
materials in terms of a broad integrated development of the individual. 
Harap explains it simply by defining the core-course as consisting of 
"the common elements which make up good living in a democracy 
.... The unit of work is a large on-going experience having a pur- 
pose which the pupils have accepted as their own.”® 

While the term core-curriculum is applied to a wde variety of 
courses or practices to be found at the present time in the school there 
are certain common elements found among them. The following 
elements are believed applicable to the generally accepted core- 
course: (1) subject-matter lines are crossed over by courses which are 
designed in accordance ^vith broad general prinriples rather than with 
the teaching of any specific skills or information; (2) cooperative 
planning and teaching becomes a necessity because so many different 
subjects are fused together; (3) exploration of a wide range of rela- 
tionships is involved, relationships not only of the different subjects 
but of the human values attached to them. 

The core-curriculum properly planned and executed becomes a 
means whereby the teacher and pupils together explore on a broad 
level the problems which arc of concern to all. From these e.xplora- 
tions it is hoped there will arise a real understanding of: (a) (he broad 
areas of human development and (h) the values inherent in our form 
of government. Rowe has summed i»p the pliiJosophy of the core- 
program as follow's: 

We conceive the cxjrriajium to 1>c the child’s total school livin{i—a\\ those 
experiences in which he participates under the guidance and direction of 
the school .... Our program is prcdicatod on our lx?h>f in the indh'/d* 
ual differences of children, Tljcse individual differences are provocative of 
individual needs, and as wc disco\’cr them we arc attempting to adjust and 

*H. Il.irap, Socfol in the Curriculum (Nadirtllr, T«-nnr<%ee: of 

Field Sen-ices and Sune>-s. George Peabody CoHegr for Teacher*. p. 0. 
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Many school systems are now hying to meet the problems of basic 
skills. Tbe following is an excellent example of these efforts. 

Purpose: That each person may grow in his ability to read, write, speak, 
and listen intelligently; and to understand and solve the numerical problems 
of everyday life. , , • 

The person who is achieving this objective acts, in accordance with hi 
ability and experience, in such ways as these: 

Basic Skills 

1. Speaks and writes clearly and effectively. 

2. Employs correct usage, correct spelling, legible penmanship. 

3. Reads for information and enjoyment, selecting materials with dis- 
crimination. 

4. Acquires ideas from the spoken and written language and develops the 
ability to see their relationships. 

5. Checks information with facts. 

6. Listens intelligently with growing discrimination. 

7. Observes details and recognizes their meaning. 

8. Understands the language of arithmetic. 

9. Computes with accuracy and with reasonable speed. 

10. Has an awareness of tfie use of numbers in everyday life. 

11. Solves the numerical problems of everyday life. 

12. Understands methods of checking computed results and uses these 
methods in checking problems.* 

The Curriculum and the Classroom. The curriculum helps set the 
educational stage through which the individual comes into contact 
with the culture of his society. In the preparation and application of 
daily lesson plans, for instance, the teacher can include guidance 
principles and practices. Improvement of instruction leads to en- 
hancement of the guidance program. There is indeed little point, 
even if this were possible, to make a guidance specialist out of the 
teacher. Improvement of teaching is, itself, improvement of what 
guidance services imply. 

The optimum classroom may be defined as one which acts as a 
source of individual motivation. (Motivation depends on both the 
subject presented and the method of its presentation.) The scope 
and purpose of the curriculum together determine, in large measure, 
the educational development of the learner. It follows from this con- 
sideration that the curriculum needs to be designed along broad and 
purposeful lines. The learner, for example, should be provided with 
adequate criteria for indicating what progress he is making in his 

* This Point of View, Publication, Los Angeles Public School System, 1950, 

p. 21. 
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Communication has been defined as a process, between two or more 
people, which makes common to those involved information or “qtiali- 
ftes” (of things no longer tangible or concrete). In short, to com- 
municate is to share wth others tliat which is in ones own domain of 
ideas. Thus information about Latin American exports, for example, 
can be communicated by one person to another along with certain 
"attitudes” about this area in general. When effective communication 
is taking place both parties understand each other and the meanings 
attached to that which is being expressed. 

However, the inherent flexibility of language militates against clarity 
in communicating with one another. Add to this obstacle the diver- 
gent frames of reference of different disciplines (e.g., science, philoso- 
phy, etc.) and the problem is evident. Furthermore, each human 
tends to see tlie world around him as a reflection of his own unique 
self. The same term has different meanings to each individual. 
There are those, even, who assert, in view of these conditions, that 
genuine communication between people is not possible. 

Be that as it may, for practical purposes people do succeed in com- 
municating with one another, even if not completely. The drill 
sergeant appears to have no trouble conveying his instructions to the 
new recruit. And the success in communicating his commands is 
even more surprising in view of the terse language used by the 
military. 

Language and Communication In the Classroom. Todays citizen not 
only must attain proficiency in the use of language but also is faced 
with the problem of comprehending the mass media of communica- 
tion. The things beard and watched and read influence the behavior 
of the citizen. A faulty introduction to language may prove of ines- 
timable harm later on. Pupils have to realize not only that words are 
symbols representing different objects but also that these symbols 
have a practical use. Tliose who would teach the young must first 
themselves understand the problems inherent in communication. 
Dale writes that, "every teacher . . . who wants to make his voice 
count in increasing excellence in the mass media must do so on the 
basis of a realistic understanding of the communication process as it 
operates in the modem mass media.”" 

It is not outside the realm of good teaching to m.'ikc certain that the 
student becomes avxire of the more accepter! meanings of the terms he 

•E Dale “Te.-icMng Di^criminaHon In Motion PichireC MaUa and 

Education. Fifty-Tlilrd Yc.-»d)oofc of ll>e National Society for the Study of Educa- 
lion (ClilMRo: University of Chicago Press. 1934), p. 259. 
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adapt our program to meet them. This belief underlies the flexibilits- of our 
orgLzation ahd is an integral part of the guidance concept which we hold. 


Wider Interpretation of Curriculum Building 

On the broader horizons of our present-day knowledge of human 
behavior the curriculum is regarded as a way of facilitating pupil 
growth and development in terms of social and physical realities. 
This wider interpretation of the school curriculum does not, however, 
imply lack of study or proficiency in basic subjects. Adequate skill 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic are still essential in the preparation 
of the pupil to meet the many problems which lie ahead. Recently 
complaints have been heard about the lack of reading comprehension 
or spelling skill of the modem high school graduate. It is realized 
now that these subjects are definitely needed but that they should not 
be taught as ends-in-themselves. “For curriculum to be a vital force 
in the lives of pupils,” writes Kelley, "teachers and counselors need to 
provide a rich variety of activities of all kinds for pupils to explore 
and develop their personal, vocational, and cultural interests.”® In 
this way, then, the student will come to directly imderstand the intent 
and relationship of what is being taught him. 


The Problem of Communication 

Man, once wrote Aristotle, is by nature a “social animal.” The 
wisdom of this ancient statement is illuminated in every phase of 
modem living. Human survival is today largely a question of fitness 
for living in social groups. Man can no longer survive — if he ever did 
— apart from the group. Few people would now dispute the old 
chieftains observation that the good man is “he who keeps the tribe 
alive.” 

To concede that life is conducted on a group level does not neces- 
sarily solve the problems of such living. The Atomic Age literally 
trembles between fruitfulness and fearfulness” because of the un- 
solved problems of group eristence. One of the most thorny and 
basic of these problems is that of reaching areas of agreement between 
people, i.e., of communicating with one another. 

' D. M. Rowe. A Core Program Crows (Bel Air, Maryland: Board of Educa- 
tion of Harford County, 1949), pp. 3-4. 

* J. A. Kelley, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Communication has been defined as a process, between two or more 
people, which makes common to those involved information or '‘quali- 
ties** (of things no longer tangible or concrete). In short, to com- 
municate is to share with others that which is in one’s own domain of 
ideas. Thus information about Latin American exports, for example, 
can be communicated by one person to another along with certain 
“attitudes” about this area in general. When effective communication 
is taking place both parties understand each other and the meanings 
attached to that which is being expressed. 

However, the inherent flexibility of language militates against clarity 
in communicating with one another. Add to this obstacle the diver- 
gent frames of reference of different disciplines (e.g., science, philoso- 
phy, etc.) and the problem is evident. Furthermore, each human 
tends to see the world around him as a reflection of his own unique 
self. The same term has different meanings to each individual. 
Tliere are those, even, who assert, in view of these conditions, that 
genuine communication between people is not possible. 

Be that as it may, for practical purposes people do succeed in com- 
municating with one another, even if not completely. The drill 
sergeant appears to have no trouble conveying his instructions to the 
new recruit. And the success in communicating his commands is 
even more surprising in view of the terse language used by the 
military. 

Language and Communication in the Classroom. Today’s citizen not 
only must attain proficiency in the use of language but also is faced 
with the problem of comprehending the mass media of communica- 
tion. The things heard and watched and read influence the behavior 
of the citizen. A faulty introduction to language may prove of ines- 
timable harm later on. Pupils have to realize not only that words are 
symbols representing different objects but also that these symbols 
have a practical use. Those who would teach the young must first 
themselves understand the problems inherent in communication. 
Dale writes that, “every teacher . . . who wants to make his voice 
count in increasing excellence in the mass media must do so on the 
basis of a realistic understanding of the communication process as it 
operates in the modem mass media.”® 

It is not outside the realm of good teacliing to make certain that the 
student becomes aware of the more accepted meanings of the terms he 

•E Dale “Teaching Discrimination in Motion Pictures,” A/cts Media and 
Education. Fifty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Ptess, 1954 >. p. 259. 
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uses in his daily living. The symbol, etc., tor example, should be 
explained to the student because so many times it may be confusing. 
Ef cetera, the Latin phrase which etc. represents, is an indication that 
something more than was originally set down in the context is implied. 
Whenever necessary the et cetera should be expanded. In much the 
same way the use of quotation marks and the hyphen must be care- 
fully explained. Symbols are tools of language, not a means for omit- 
ting necessary information. In one sense these grammatical symbols 
are “safety” devices available when rigidity of expression is to be 
avoided. 

The considered use of language is held by many authorities to be a 
means whereby a sense of freedom from tension (such as that asso- 
ciated with worry and anxiety) is made possible. Furthermore, such 
usage can, and does, help bring about what is referred to as “optional 
tonicity” or effective preparation for work. Hayakawa^® has evolved 
a comprehensive logic of the principles of general semantics and the 
way in which these principles may be used in the classroom situation. 
It is Hayakawa’s thesis that words are but token expressions of the 
meanings behind them. Furthermore, a child will not be impressed 
with words he cannot understand; rather it is the meanings which he 
associates with words that are important to him. Coal and cellars, 
for example, have little meaning for children in Florida or in Southern 
California. On the other hand date or palm trees used as mere terms 
will leave the child who lives in colder climates practically unaffected. 
Words must be made meaningful in terms the child appreciates and 
can understand. 

Semantics. The history of language and of human relations gener- 
ally is covered by the general term semantics. As commonly accepted 
(Greek derivation, semanttkos) semantics is the discipline which 
treats of the meaning and purpose of words. Every social group has, 
it is obvious, its own semantic problems, a condition which makes 
communication between peoples speaking a different language so diffi- 
cult. It has often been said that the idiom of one language can not be 
translated over into another. Be that as it may, the exploration of the 
meaning and purpose of words presents one of the major challenges to 
the guidance worker. 

In the classroom, semantics is tied in with such tool-subjects as 
grammar, spelling, reading, and the like. The importance of seman- 

"S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
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tics in personality development is pointed up by Johnson, “ who main- 
tains that the child is enveloped by ‘verbal cocoons” which deeply 
color his behavior. These cocoons are evident in the child’s responses 
to the schoolroom environment. In a sense they act as criteria for that 
which is presented to him. The terms assimilated in the home, for 
example, many times handicap learning inasmuch as these terms are 
accepted unquestioningly by the child. The teacher therefore may be 
using the same words as are her pupils but she is not communicating 
with those who already have preconceived notions of these same 
words. 

Instruction is thus shot through with the problems of semantics. 
Teachers wlio have been careful about establishing “common mean- 
ings” in the classroom have accomplished much in such ^videly sepa- 
rated areas as foreign languages'* and physics.** Even in the teaching 
of our own English language, an understanding of semantics has 
proved of value in literary appreciation, composition, vocabulary 
building, reading comprehension, and the like areas.*^ In the discus- 
sion which follows, the school subjects that represent the substance of 
most modem curriculums are presented from the standpoint of their 
implications for guidance. 


Teaching of English 

Our American culture, in which the individual is reared, gives him 
certain unique symbols, certain verbal forms, as it were, for handling 
the problems which confront him. How else could one be able to 
communicate with others in our society if it were not for the existence 
of such commonly held symbols? 

An individual deprived of these symbols — the “access” to the arti- 
facts and values of his culture — will find many difficulties in his own 
adjustment. Personality disorders are many times due to inability to 
communicate with others because of language difficulties. “For- 


"W. Johnson, People in Quandaries (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946). 
Especially Chap. I. 

** S. H. EofF and W. E. Bull, "Semantic Approach to tlie Teaching of Foreign 
Languages,” Modem Language Journal, Vol. 32 ( 1948), pp. 3-13. 

“F. L. Wenviebe, "Applying General Semantics in Physics Courses,” in Papers 
. . . American Congress for General Semantics (CWcago; InsUtute of CenenJ 
Semantics, 1943), pp. 469-472. ^ » 

" C. I. Glicksherg, "The Educational Implications of Semantics, School Keeieu!, 
Vol. 49 (1941), pp. 744-753. 
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eigners” in our country have often encountered suspicion and mis- 
trust merely because they were unable to speak or to understand Eng- 
lish as it is used here. 

Guidance in our schools bears a decided responsibility for the devel- 
opment and refinement of the means of inter-personal exchange, i.e., 
the EngHsh language, unique idioms and all. Improvement of Eng- 
lish usage in all areas has helped to make more harmonious inter- 
personal relationships. Such harmony has become indispensable in a 
society made immeasurably smaller by mass media of transportation. 
Modem means of communication make immediately available news of 
happenings in foreign countries which once took months, even years, 
to reach the general public. In view of this, the teaching of foreign 
languages needs to be encouraged. To understand our neighbor’s 
ways we must first be able to understand him. Such understanding 
comes first through a language common to both. 

Effective use of English in all areas (reading, writing, and speaking) 
is connected with personality development in many ways. Inability 
of the individual to communicate with others leaves him outside the 
group. Such lack of identification, particularly during adolescence, 
can cause definite emotional problems. Young people need to express 
themselves and to understand others in order to develop normally. 

The Function of Speech. Mass media of communication, especially 
television and radio, have amply demonstrated how primary is the 
role of the spoken word in our society. Fluent expression holds an 
important role in the inter-personal relationships of every pupil. 
Sharing the friendships and aspirations of one’s fellows is necessary 
for a broadened outlook. It certainly may be said that “no man is an 
island unto himself.” We all share the need to communicate with 
one another. 

Speech is the primary means by which such communication is possi- 
ble. Silence may be golden but the world has more often been moved 
by the orator than by the uncommunicative person. The individual 
who can not or will not express himself adequately misses the values 
of friendship and regard for one another, which are the bases of 
the adjusted social group. This does not mean that one must be 
gossiping or talking idly all the time. It means, rather, that the 
spoken word is essential in the understanding of one’s associates and 
friends. 

Without speech the very process of counseling would become impos- 
sible. The counselce, it is true, may be able to ^vrite about himself, 
but it is upon his talking that die counselor bases most of his judg- 
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ments. Tlie transmission of information, hopes, and feelings would be 
immeasurably slowed down if speech were made impossible. Outside 
of counseling, think for a moment on how much of our life’s enjoyment 
depends on talking to others and sharing wth them through this 
talking our own ideas and values. 

Fluency of speech can do much towards helping the pupil adjust in 
the classroom. Of the different "speech arts” the play appears to have 
great possibilities as a guidance technique in personality development. 
Many schools have strong drama departments — and speech courses in 
drama — actiWties which have done much to enhance the curriculum. 

Tlie creative drama, one which is written and acted by pupils, them- 
selves, is a striking example of the effect that play-acting can have 
upon personality development Whereas in the >vritten drama one 
has to learn an already finished role, in the creative play there exist 
opportunities for identifying oneself with desired characters. For the 
pupil to identify himself with a wshed-for personality not only gives 
the teacher more insight into the pupils problems, it also helps in the 
release of frustration on the part of the pupil as well as in the pro- 
motion of group morale in general. Acting when properly organized 
and motivated helps in providing personal satisfaction, creative "pro- 
jection,” and a release from tension. 

Care, however, needs to be exercised in guiding "emotionally in- 
duced” behavior such as that manifested in play-acting. Sometimes 
students identify themselves too closely \vith the roles they play and 
thereby tend to lose touch with reality. Students must be sho\vn that 
while play-acting is an excellent means of oral expression it is no 
substitute for reality. 

There is little difference, however, betiveen the finished and the 
creative play with respect to their guidance value. Through such 
activities pupils can arrive at an understanding of "role-taldng”” so 
vital in a society which expects a person to be many things. As he 
grows older the pupil 'Nvill have to play different roles at work, at 
home, in social intercourse, etc. Early practice at role-playing helps 


“ Role-taking has been defined as ‘living out ... a social behavior organiza- 
tion whether as play, as social imitation, or as one’s real-life situation. In real- 
life ’situations role-taking means earnestly behaving as, and therefore actually 
being a particular social person in relation to other persons. It also includes 
overtly or covertly acting as, Mout being, a particular social person, and by so 
doing getting hold of the social attitudes and the perspectives of that other social 
person Acquiring role-taking functions is, for the child, simply a result of 

his learning in particular situations with their contests wJut he can, may, or must 
do. and gaining skill in doing it through pmcHre.* N. Cameron, The Psychology 
of Bchacior Disorders (Boston; Houston Mifilin Co., 194<), pp. 90-91. 
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afford insight into human relationships- The problems of a given play 
may often reflect the problems met in tlie home and in inter-personal 
relationships. Acting out a meaningful part in a play can afford the 
insecure child a chance to express himself and through this expression 
become more acceptable to his peers. By the same token, an aggres- 
sive pupil is able to find satisfying emotional release in this way. 

One teacher^® has written about the results of an unusual project 
(creative play) with children, a project which included the re-enact- 
ment of King Arthur’s restoration of peace in ancient Britain. The 
children involved had already been adjudged as being “baclavard” in 
academic achievement. They ranged in age from eight to t\velve 
years and from feebleminded to superior status in. intelligence. With 
respect to the direct effect upon these children of engaging in sponta- 
neous play the author is enthusiastic in her behef that such play is of 
help in influencing personality development. She ^vrites as follows, 
“If nothing more had been achieved than that change of heart to 
which every act, every word, and every cheery face of these boys bore 
constant \vitness, the work of the year would have been largely justi- 
fied. This new attitude toward school life and school work was the 
fundamental preliminary to any progress whatsoever.”^^ 

Further, according to this same teacher the children in her class- 
room, as a result of their new attitudes, became more punctual in at- 
tendance and better behaved in general. It hardly needs emphasiz- 
ing in any case that an individual can not be coerced, or even per- 
suaded, into effective learning unless some method is first found of 
creating in him an active desire for such learning. 

Composition and Creative Writing. In no other like area of verbal- 
ization, perhaps, does there exist stronger possibilities for personality 
development than in expressing oneself in ™tten form. The in- 
dividual who is encouraged to put his ideas about people “do\vn on 
paper is enabled thereby to feel a kinship, an empathy, as it were, 
with those human beings about whom he is writing. In drama con- 
struction, for example, he has an opportunity for “identifying” himself 
with each one of his characters and through such identification for 
living through them his own inner conflicts and problems. The writer 
thus makes explicit (through those of whom he writes) that which is 
implicit (i.e., repressed desires and ambitions). 

Composing stories permits a release of tension since it gives the 

“E. Taylor, Experiments with a Backward Class (London: Methuen & Co., 
1947). ^ 

"Ibid., p. 71. 
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individual wide scope for expression. What an emotionally disturbed 
individual might not disclose even to the most adroit counselor he 
often reveals in writing about characterizations he believes no one 
would recognize. 

The emotional release provided by written composition can be 
illustrated in the use with an emotionally upset child of such a device 

as, “You feel very angry over being hit by B on the playground 

during recess. Would you like to write about it (or talk about it, 
paint it, or model it in clay) and then we can all review together the 
points you make in your writing.” 

An additional advantage to "writing out feelings'* is that such a 
procedure many times is a socially acceptable way of expressing such 
feelings. A child may find release from tension through writing about 
hostility toward a brother or sister, resentment over parental domina- 
tion, or a desire for some athletic equipment. This technique of writ- 
ing out one’s feelings has become a valuable aid in diagnostic pro- 
cedure in many child-guidance ch'nics. Because such a method re- 
quires only a moderate amount of data concerning projective methods 
and their interpretation, it may also be employed usefully by teachers. 

Another useful means of assisting pupils not only in recognizing but 
also in taking constructive steps toward a solution of their personal 
problems is that of having them write their own autobiographies. 
The assignment of emotionally charged topics such as “If I could talk 
back to my father,” can do much in giving the pupil the necessary 
insight into his own problems. Although emotion is closely inter- 
related with reason some situations may be theoretically characterized 
as either “emotional” or “intellectual.” Much can be done towards 
helping to balance emotion and reason through the use of such tech- 
niques as creative writing. The advantages for personality adjustment 
of creative wting have been characterized as: (1) the inclusion of 
those opportunities which help the pupil towards greater understand- 
ing of the dynamics of behavior; (2) the release of emotional tension; 

(3) the more mature appreciation of what influences “characters”; and 

(4) the personal enjoyment which arises from ones own efforts to 
create literature. 

Reading for Understanding. Despite the enormous inroads of other 
means of communication (television, radio, etc.) reading still remains 
a primary tool for understanding the world about us. The literature 
of the ages is still most effectively approached through intelligent 
reading. In the classroom, as else^vIle^e, reading materials should be 
selected not only for the kind of literature they represent but also for 
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the kind of contribution they can make to the student's appreciation of 
them. According to Strang and others the selection of reading mate- 
rials for the student must be guided by the following considerations: 
“What kind of picture do they give of the world? . . . What assist- 
ance do these materials offer to the student in the solution of his 
immediate problems? Are they extending his present interests? Are 
they leading him to new interests? Is he being exposed to enough 
different styles so that he is gradually becoming conscious of the ele- 
ments that create good literature?"** 

Teachers of reading and literature are becoming more interested in 
their areas as a means of promoting the development of the mature 
personality. Quite often children hampered because of reading diffi- 
culties display marked emotional instability. In accordance with this 
reasoning a judge of the Childrens Court in New York City has sug- 
gested the use of bibliotherapy in the case of delinquent children as 
a way of favorably influencing their emotional life.*® This same judge 
has reported a lower incidence of hostile behavior among those helped 
by the judicious use of reading than among those who were not. 

The enjoyment of reading as a worthwhile pursuit in itself has 
found many advocates in education. Reading not only provides an 
“escape” which is conducive to emotional balance but it provides a 
basis for improved relationships with other people. “Reading maketh 
a full man” as the saying goes and because of this is an unparalleled 
aid in understanding the issues of current times as well as of the past. 
The feeling of being ready to discourse upon many subjects can do 
wonders for one’s self-confidence. 


The Social Studies 

Whether the social disciplines (i.e,, history, geography, civics, etc.) 
are to be treated as arts or sciences remains a controversial subject. 
What is clear enough, however, is that in the school these areas are 
the logical avenue to an undcrstandinff of the cultural scene for the 
pupil. 

Identification with his parents is the first socializing process of the 
child. The next is that of joining with his group in mutual endeavors. 

" R. Strang, C. M. McCullough, and A. E. Trader, Problems in the Improve- 
ment of Reading (New York: McGraw-Hm Book Co.. 1955), p. 150. 

J. Panken, Psychotherapeutic Value of Books in the Treatment and Preven- 

Delinquency," American /OHITWI of Psychotheraptj, Vol. 1 (1947). 
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Tlie social studies arc a means for exploring and classifying knowledge 
about tliesc individual and social inter-relationships. Intellectual (as 
well as emotional) acceptance of responsibility is made possible 
through study in the areas which cover the various manifestations of 
individual and group behavior. The pupil needs to know, for ex- 
ample, how climate and topography make the Tahitians life differ 
from tliat of the Eskimo. The environment shapes our lives in many 
ways and none of us can afford to be in constant conflict with the 
forces around him. 

The dynanuc functions of the different social studies courses in the 
classroom are evidenced in: (1) the development of kinship (em- 
pathy) with one’s fellows; (2) the acquisition of insight into the com- 
plexities of inter-personal relationships; and (3) the building-up of 
adequate understanding of himself and of his group on the part of 
every individual. When the pupil begins to learn about and fully 
appreciate the problems inherent in group living he comes to under- 
stand himself more clearly. It has become increasingly apparent that 
the kind of awareness which is contributed by effective instruction in 
the social studies is also the kind which contributes to a balanced out- 
look concerning our neighbors. 

The Problems of Social Behavior. The view that the forces of society 
(social restraints) may inhibit individual development is rapidly com- 
ing into focus. The social studies teacher, by virtue of his interests 
and training, should be equipped to handle this whole issue of social 
restraints more effectively than other school personnel. In a sense, 
the entire system of law and order acts as a restraint upon individual 
behavior. "Conformity” brings up many problems for the individual 
to surmount.*® The problem for the social studies teacher is to show 
clearly why there must be a balance between individual impulses and 
desires and the behavior demanded of the group. 

Democratic government rests upon a broad foundation of acceptable 
behavior. All of us as individuak have certain drives, certain predis- 
positions to behave, which come into conflict with the interests of the 
group. The child must be shown why he can not have all the playing 
equipment during recreation period. The high school boy must 
realize that his "hot rod” can endanger the lives of many others on the 
highways. 

The effective social studies teacher can do much in the way of en- 

”P. M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948). 
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abling his students to grasp the essentials of both individual and social 
behavior and of relating these essentials to the students’ problems in 
active and participating terms. He has for his material all kinds of 
examples, such as industrial development, political movements, social 
problems, and the like patterns of group and individual behavior. 

The Problem of Prejudice. So much has been written about prej- 
udice that the subject has tended to become confusing. Prejudice is, 
however, a primary problem in human behavior the implications of 
which need to be explored in every classroom. Dislike of another 
human or group has led to grievous consequences with respect to 
personality development. The major causes of prejudice have been 
found in such emotionally oriented behavior as imitation (introjec- 
tion), incorrect association of ideas, and displaced hostility.*^ The 
social studies teacher’s responsibility lies in aiding his pupils to find 
a solution to the problem of prejudice, as well as in understanding the 
psychological “defenses” which produce it in the first place. The 
procedures offered to help students in this matter of preju^ce include 
a reasoned acceptance of the fact of strong feelings; provisions for 
talking it out; writing about it; drawing or acting out hostilities In a 
permissive atmosphere; and finally the substitution of more desirable 
outlets for hostility in the form of socially acceptable attacks on 
poverty, crime, conuption, etc. 

Whatever the specific examples of human conflict may be, the social 
studies teacher must emphasize the need for understanding and ex- 
ploring the dynamics of social inter-relationships. The acceptance of 
these inter-relationships is a working basis for procedure in teaching 
the student a desirable approach to the problems of insecurity, hos- 
tility, etc. The enlightened human comes to understand the problems 
of prejudice, which have done so much to set back social advance- 
ment. As Masserman has said, “Prejudice represents antagonisms 
which spring from deep-seated and phantasy-ridden fears that alien 
minority, religious, racial and political groups threaten the personal 
well-being of the prejudiced individual.”** This author along with 
many others sees the diffusion of knowledge through the social dis- 
ciplines as one effective means for the dispersion of prejudice. 

“Dorothy W. Baruch, The Class House of Prejudice (N ew York: William Mor- 
row & Co., 1946), pp. 125-127. 

For an academic interpretation of prejudice see Eugene Hartley, Problems in 
Prejudice (New York*. King’s Grown Press, 1948). 

”H. Masserman, Principles of Thfnomic Psychiatru (Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1946), p. 224. 
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Art and Music Instruction 


Art for both appreciation and consumer experience is the goal of 
the present art-education program. The program is designed to in- 
troduce students to several aspects of art. Students go out from 
the school eitlier into their own homes or into further study better 
equipped by virtue of their contact with art experiences. Art training 
provides a broad experience in living and dealing with art forms. 

Youth's contribution to the home during their school years now 
includes paintings, dra\vings, prints, sculpture. In addition, if they 
are interested in crafts they may bring home printed and woven 
fabrics, mosaic tables, ceramics, jewelry, leather and metal work, and 
even interior decoration. 

Today’s students wll be called upon to play many roles in life as 
parents, wage-eamers, participants in community affairs, etc. Th^ 
wll often need to make decisions that require aesthetic judgment, in 
which their art experiences will be needed. This makes obvious the 
value of adequate instruction in art, in all of its many forms. 

Again, it is the opinion of \vriters on tiie subject that art as exem- 
plified in painting, sculpture, and the like expressions provides a 
method for diagnosing maladjustment. Children’s drawings for 
example reveal such maladjustments as fear, anxiety, hostility, and the 
Iike.“^ 

In art the individual’s psychological needs and his creative product 
are closely related. As Lowenfidd writes, “the individual . . . uses 
his media and his form of expression according to his personal ex- 
periences. Since these experiences change with the growth of the 
individual, self-identification is a dynamic science. It embraces the 
understanding of social, intellectual, emotional and psychological 
changes with the creative needs of the child.”** 

To recognize the individual’s problems through the various avenues 
of self-expression is part of effective art instruction. Art can serve as 
a source of motivation in the classroom because of the need for in- 
dividual expression. Through artistic creation in one form or another 
the individual can lessen some of the tensions which tend to upset 
him. Such effort (personal creativity) oh the part of the individual 
provides an opportunity for diagnosing his behavior. Knowledge of 

”W. 'Wolf, TersonaVtUj of the Preschool Child (New York-. Gcuive said Stiatton, 
1946). 

” V. Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental Growth (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1952), p. 9. 
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the causes of maladjustment is made possible through analysis of the 

art forms through which the individual reveals himself. 


Music. William Congreve (1670-1729), the great English dram- 
atist, first gave voice to the view that “Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast.” Whether or not such inspired lines overstate the 
actual case, few now deny the therapeutic value which music pos- 
sesses. The marked influence of music on emotional behavior has 
been demonstrated by more than one investigator. There is little 
doubt that many animals seem to respond to music, that is, if their 
behavior is a criterion. Squirrels have reacted to whistling, sheep 
to the sounds of a flute, elephants to pronounced rhythms, and 
“musical” dogs are not uncommon phenomena.*® Music has been 
observed as having calming, irritating, or stimulating effects upon 
animals and is often used in connection with their training. 

In its relation to human beings, music has been called the “med- 
icine of the mind for many years and has been extensively employed 
in institutions for the mentally ill,** The inclusion of music in the 
curriculum needs no justification at this point. Writers are generally 
in accord with respect to the value of music. To quote from a leader 
in the field: 


Miwic IS not a body of knowledge to be acquired through study, it is not 
a technique to be mastered through practice; nor is it an aggregation of 
to be memonzed. To be sure, such factors may enter at some time 
i? pursuit of this art, but Music is the experience of the race 

objectihed m permanent form for the enhancement of life and for the ele- 
vation of h^an thou^t. It is to be loved for its beauty, sought for its 

■ delightful companionship, and served because it 

mspu-es devotion. ^ 

The literature cf music education may differ in emphasis but it does 
m ca e or ptidance a common acceptance of major objectives, 
hummed up for guidance, music education helps students to: (1) 
develop an understanding and appreciation of the different areas of 
music, ( ) sing, p ay, or listen according to their individual interests 
and musical capabilities; (3) build up a mature understanding of the 
aesthetic values of music in terms of social goals, 

PrinSton tfabe'rs"’; 

in Prisons and Mental Ilospllals (New 
- 1 n ^‘''’“““nnt »f MnUo, 1924), 

TT-Vfv! v’ u \ ° Music in a System of Education,” Music Education, 

m V S" f"' study of Education. Part II 

(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1936), p, 18. 
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Science 

Science can no longer remain an alien or a hostile world to any of 
US in view of its major role in our survival. Furthermore very few 
other areas of human endeavor have had so great an influence on the 
course of history. It is most important, then, for the preservation of 
our society that the young come to understand and appreciate the 
content and goals of science. Tlie outlook of the young towards tlieir 
environment and towards the universe is the central factor in their 
adjustment. The teaching of science to facilitate tliis adjustment has 
been mandatory in these troubled times. 

Science in education, i.e., mathematics, physics, biology, etc., should 
be so presented in the classroom that the student is not bewildered by 
an array of seemingly umelated facts. Instead, instruction must in- 
volve interpretation of the relationships and die meaning of the facts 
which are being presented. This wiVi call for explanation and analysis 
of content matter as well as skillful methods of teaching. 

Science instruction can and should be directed towards the develop- 
ment of desirable patterns of behavior. The concepts of science wll 
present an enormous challenge to scientists for years to come. But it 
is possible to help die child adjust to the concepts which undergird 
modem science, i.e., space, time, ener^, inter-relationships, and tlie 
like. Actually it has now become necessary to do so. 

Instruction in science depends upon a proper outlook upon science. 
Discoveries and inventions which have resulted from research or 
“frontier thinking” can be fitted into the curriculum in terms of student 
understanding. In this way the events of contemporary progress are 
more clearly illuminated. Thus while the atomic-powered reactor 
may soon supplant the steam turbine the concept of energy remains 
the same. It is such concepts which make possible science instruction 
from age level to age level if the contemporary scientific progress is 
more clearly defined. An invention or discovery may have much in 
common with the larger pattern. For instance power generated by 
coal may give way to atomic-powered reactors but the larger pattern 
of energy is likely to be important for many generations to come. It 
is these patterns which form the basic conceptions for instruction 
through the ages. All of us are now confronted wth the problems of 
science and not only the scientist. The young need to learn how to 
handle and to experiment intelligently 'vith the forces and materials 
of the universe. Science considered as the ceaseless effort of man to 
adapt himself to an environment, quite often hostile to his purposes, 
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holds a more profound meaning than mere vocational competence. 
Science is the result of man’s cultural experiences and represents un- 
told toil and suffering. 

The answers to scientific problems need to come from every area of 
curriculum, not just the courses marked science. The student must be 
provided with those facts of science that help him make sense out of 
his physical world. Without experiences that lead to such under- 
standing the child's outlook upon life is threatened .and he comes to 
feel insecure. Experimenting with plants, m.iking paper and cloth, 
building a cabinet, visiting a Kakety are activities which open the 
world to the child and which make him feel more secure in it. 

Science can help allay anxiety and contribute to the wholesome 
growth and development of the child by relating his experiences to 
every curricular area. Added meaning to a social studies unit on 
geo^aphy can be given through a science study of rock formation. 
thmL"l“i,°^ t playground are shoavn to be logical and functional 

undeSnd ?n?f ^ of concepts with which he can 

Ss ofTcs^^ce ‘be accepted facts and con- 

tSt helns brine required is a point of view, an orientation, 

the chii’i: gm::^htdi:::ropm’S“'“'" 


Industrial Arts 

called is an 'as'oert "f ™vational arts, as they have been 

individual LeLer • “"“m for the future welfare of the 

payrdMdends to n ■" " ^7 b"™ *<= conclusion that it 

LL a'lTdtl -rx?:'" p-p'- E'’'- 

employment gufdLce sincf it ha's I"""’ responsibility for pre- 

in job placement are many times Xm"” ‘fi"' Pcr^°"“% f^mrs 
proficiency alone The inL„ t 7 significance Uian technical 
in from 7 few hours to a i°b can usually be effected 

necessary social skill is notX ^^blcm of the equally 

the individual is guided whilTh ’’^^6 more adequately 

ible to make the necessarv sec' “ sufficiently young and flex- 

general edlcXn.^UST^j.f “ 

acning of these arts is centered m fa- 
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miliarizing students with "tlie took, products and processes” of the 
technological world witli which they shall have to cope. The field of 
industaal arts “ is considered a part of general education, not 
only because It supports or fulfills many of the fundamental concepts 
o general ^ucation but because it develops greater understandings 
ot the significance of industry in the world today/’^s 
dustry is so vital a part of all our living the teaching of industrial arts 
must be oriented m terms of future employment possibilities. 


^lysical Education 

Physical education was one of the first areas with implications for 
personality development admitted to the traditional school and col- 
lege curriculum. The first gymnasium classes, however, were as 
stereotyped as any routine academic subject and the gymnastics (first 
imported from Sweden) often required of pupils were as uninspiring 
as the multiplication tables to be learned by rote. It is small wonder 
that the young have rebelled against the veiy activities designed to 
act both as a release from classroom inactivity and as an aid in de- 
veloping physical fitness and health. 

However in many areas physical education and health activities 
have now been eimched to the point where they are among the 
foremost contributors to personality development in the curriculum. 
The play period, for example, helps in relaxation and the release of 
tension, while organized games offer an opportunity for developing 
cooperation and team play. Intra-mural sports have helped make 
possible a \vider socialization in terms of the community culture. In 
some cases, even, an individual’s diflBcuIties may be diagnosed and a 
solution suggested in the physical education period.*® 

With younger children, applications of “play therapy” can be made 
in the supervised play period. The possible contributions to proper 
development of this procedure are undoubtedly considerable. As in 
play-acting such a procedure calls for a situation in which the child 
may live his fantasies, and even release pent-up hostility, \vithout fear 
of experiencing guilt or rejection. Many guidance techniques, in fact, 
are based upon the prevention of the kind of maladjustment caused 
by guilt or rejection. The "permissiveness” of the play period lays the 

** J. W. Giachino and R. O. Gallington, Course IrKtruction in Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1954), p. 13. 

** Dorothy LaSalle, Guidance of Children through Physical Education (New 
York: A. S. Bames & Co., 1946). 
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groundwork for diagnostic procedures. Children need to relax in 

order to unburden themselves of those fears and anxieties which 

trouble them. This relaxation is afEorded by the play period, a period 

which is so welcome to the student restricted by the normal academic 

routine. 


The Ideal Curriculum 

An ideal curriculum geared to meet the widest possible demands 
would be in design as follows: 

1. A curriculum made broad enough to cover the greatest number 
of individual needs. 

2. A curriculum designed to be flexible enough to meet changing 
times and conditions. 

3. A curriculum adjusted to the needs of the community as well as 
of the pupil in the school. 

4. A curriculum which calls forth the best contributions of all those 
involved (e.g., pupil, teacher, etc.). 

5. A curriculum based upon the latest and most adequate informa- 
tion available academically, vocationally, and otherwise. 

6. A curriculum which fosters on-the-job training as well as close 
integration with future places of employment. 

7. A curriculum which encourages “making and doing” but also 
does not neglect the fundamental skills and information. 

8. A curriculum which promotes such characteristics as initiative, 
thrift, industry, etc. 

9. A curriculum based upon the democratic philosophy practiced in 
the classroom. 


Summary 


Curricula are the media through which the purposes of guidance 
(and of education) are expressed. They serve as the direct expres- 
sion of the schools philosophy. Tl yough the curriculum -v alues 
, of society are brought directly to the chiki and Im thus be^ns early 
in life to assimilate those values whidi his society holds desirable. 

Many school curriculums still labor under the handicap of excessive 
formality. The child thus becomes burdened at the outset with sub- 
jects which do more to restrict tiian develop his personality. The 
curriculum should be so designed that it provides the child with 
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maximum opportunity for personal growth and development . It is 
important to teach the child to learn the facts of his culture; it is no 
less important, however, that he be placed in an. environment wherein 
there is room to grow and realize his potentialities. 

The school must be viewed as more than a mere repository of in- 
formation. Through the proper curriailum it mqstenrich the child’s 
exp eriences w ith daily activities designed to provide him with a 
broade7 understanding ot nis worj^ As useful knowledge grows so 1 
\vill the child s appreciation of ms cultural heritage. It is necessary 
that curricula be geared so as to further this fuller appreciation on the 
part of the child. The school can no longer afford to ignore the edu- 
cational aspects related to personality development in favor of those 
which are academically geared. Neither aspect of curriculum de- 
signing needs to be ignored. The thre e R’s can be assimilated within 
the context of a curriculum which provides for the widest possible 
enhancement of learning. 

In view of the child’s spontaneous curiosity, it should not be too 
difiBcult to enable him to discover the values which are to be derived 
from an understanding of the natural phenomena of the universe. 
Education can by means of a well-balanced curriculum provide an 
outlook toward the environment-neoessaiy to optimum growth of the 
student. The school possesses an unrivaled opportunity for contribut- 
ing to the enrichment of individual experiences. Every cliild benefits 
from a curriculum which recognizes lus worth as an individual who 
has something unique to contribute to his society. 


Suggested Frohlems 

1. Talk to a few recent high school graduates and find out if there are 
any courses which they wish they had taken to help them in their present 
work or school situation. Find out if these courses are offered in the local 
high school and if not numerate all the possible reasons why they arc not 
included in the curriculum. 

2. What are some factors which cause lack of communication between 
teacher and student in the classroom situation? 

3. If you are teaching or observing in a school, find out Iiow ginUinec 
workers are able to influence the airriculum eilljcr directly (through ad- 
ministrative ch.annels, as members of currimilum committees, etc.) or in- 
directly. 

4. \Miat .are some .advantages of the core anriculum in the junior high 
school? 
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5. Can you thiiJc of any possibilities for the use of creative drama in a 
subject which you teach or plan to teadi? What guidance practices might 
be effected by such a project? 

6. Is there a place in the school for courses which emphasize social ad- 
justment? Explain your answer. 

7. In what way do mathematics and science help a person to achieve 
optimum development. 


Suggested Readings 
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Kelley, Janet, Guidance and the Curriculum. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 

Krug, E. A., Curriculum Planning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
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Chapter 9 


Quidance in 

the Cearnin^ Process 


F 

J— (duoation is now regarded as the total process of growth and 
development. Education is learning in its fullest sense and any dis- 
tinction between the two is now considered arbitrary. For purposes 
of analysis, however. "Learning ... can be regarded as the total 
changes which occur to an individual as a result of his responses to 
representative stimuli, present or past.”' Education is the larger pro- 
gram whereby the individual is guided into the culture of his society. 
Learning is construed as the particular means whereby this direction 
takes place. Education is concerned with learning as it relates to its 
general purposes. These purposes include having pupil, teacher, and 
school united in an effort to guide the future citizen according to the 
standards of his society. 


Concerns of Guidance 

The school is the formal agency of the community, an agency which 
receives its direction from the members of the community. Further- 
more, every child who passes through the school gates already has 
been subjected to the molding influences of his home and family. The 

‘ L. P. Thorpe and A. M. Schmuller, Contcmporanj Theories of Learning (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954), p. 8. 
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impact o£ these and other cultural influences in the child s education 
is of primary significance to the school. Guidance, too, must he 
directly concerned with the aims and forces within society that affect 
learning. No longer is the student considered as learning in two 
phases, namely "mental” and “physical”; instead learning is viewed 
as a process which challenges the individual as a "whole person. 

In today’s classrooms there are to be found programs wherein 
children can paint, work in clay, or express themselves in music and 
dramatic play. But these activities can not be given without refer- 
ence to human growth and development. 

In the guidance program, the pupil is educated not only as an in- 
dividual but also as a member of a particular society. The hope to- 
day is that experiences in school and elsewhere will help bring out the 
values of democratic life. Tbrough a varied program of study and 
play, the participants can learn to conform to group standards, to be 
mutually helpful and respectful to one another. Learning through 
personal experiences has already established its validity in many in- 
stances. 

It would appear that pupils whose teachers understand how learn- 
ing takes place and give systematic attention to directing it would 
have a chance to attain a higher level of achievement than those pupils 
who lack these advantages. The guidance of learning experiences 
pre-supposes a comprehension on the part of guidance personnel of 
the fundamental aspects of learning. This applies both to individual 
counseling and group guidance. 

The following comprehensive case r«x)rd illustrates the involved 
learning and guidance problems facing a teacher as she attempts to 
help a pupil in his development. It was written by a classroom 
teacher. 


CASE RECORD OF SPENCER 

Spencer, age 11 years and 1 month, is in Miss Johnson’s fiftli grade. In 
appearance he is average in height, very slender and untidy in his personal 
grooming. Although he has many clothes of good quality, he wears them 
in a sloppy manner and is abusive with them. He has a shock of thick 
brown hair which is never combed and rarely cut. He has alert brown 
eyes and a clear olive complexion. His upper front teeth protrude some- 
what and are in need of cleaning. His hands are small and slender; and 
the nails that are not chewed off are always dirty. 

Problem. Spencer s appearance, his aggressive behavior, his retardation 
in reading and other school subjects immediately challenged Miss Johnson, 
and following are some of the data she found. 

Home. Spencer lives in a good average house on a street where prac- 
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tically all tl^e houses are owned by the residents. There are several chil- 
dren of his same age in the neighborhood. They have a piano, radio and 
television set. He has a bicycle, and has had many different pets. Now 
has a cat he is very fond of. Spencers father was in the service when 
Spencer entered kindergarten, but was discharged shortly after that time. 
He worked for an appliance firm for about a year and then established his 
own appliance business. His investment was limited, and the first two 
years were rather difficult financially, but he now seems to be doing very 
well. He is an easy going man, fond of the children and genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the family. He has been so preoccupied with his 
business, that he has in most cases left all matters concerning the children 
such as discipline, school visits or conferences etc. to the mother. Spencer’s 
mother is a very vivacious and dynamic personality. She is of Italian origin, 
very excitable and talks incessantly. She is very striking in appearance and 
meets people with ease and assurance. She is strict and over indulgent 
with the children by turn, but believes one should be strict with Spencer. 

Spencer has one brother five years older than he is. He is good to 
Spencer in some ways, but is rough with him. Spencer likes to go play 
football with the older boys, even though be admits he always gets hurt. 
His brother attempts to help Spencer with arithmetic and spelling, but lacks 
understanding and patience for such a task. Spencer has one sister eight 
years older dian he is. A beautiful and talented girl whom Spencer ad- 
mires very much. He seems to feel that she loves him and thinks he is a 
cute little brother, but doesn’t have much time for him. 

Health. Spencer had a tonsil and adenoid operation at the age of three. 
Had a skull fracture at the age of four. At this time he was under the 
care of a pediatrician. Skull fracture was slight and apparently there were 
no complications. No history of dizziness, headaches, unconsciousness etc. 
Pediatrician prescribed rest, and cautioned mother not to excite or frustrate 
him in any way. Mother feels that the ensuing babying “spoiled" him to 
the extent that he became unwilling to do anything for himself. Boy’s feet 
were badly scalded in a kitchen accident at the age of five. Mother carried 
him about the house for several weeks to keep him from crying. 

School nurse made a home visit during his second grade and recom- 
mended that child be placed on a high-vitamin, high-caloric diet and that 
his rest schedule be carefully maintained. Mother seemed \villing to co- 
operate, but is inconsistent in ever>'thing she does. Spencer has never gone 
to bed early enough to get adequate rest. 

Spencer was fitted with glasses when he was eight years old. The fol- 
lowing comment regarding his vision was made on the cumulative record by 
the second grade teacher at this time. “Serious eye condition. Does not 
focus or see correctly. Must be taught to do so with gl.'isscs and exercises.” 
The third grade teacher made this comment “Has difficult)’ with glasses. 
Savs he sees better without them.” Fourth grade teacher commented “He 
shoxild wear his glasses." At the beginning of fifth grade, mother reported 
that she had taken Spencer to another eye specialist who had found nothing 
wrong with his vision. 
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Spencer does not eat an adequate breakfast, but goes to cafeteria for a 
mid morning luncb. He goes home for lunch, but mother is seldom there, 
since she helps in the father s business, and she believes Spencer is capable 
of preparing his own lunch. 

Outside Qctivities. Spencer belonged to a Cub Scout group for a few 
months. He was excluded because no den mother could cope with his 
aggressive ways. He has no close friends of his own age, and eidier rides 
around on his bicycle after school, or tags along after his older brother. He 
does not go to Sunday School, and does not attend the classes in religious 
education on released time. (Ninety percent of his classmates do go to 
these classes.) 

School history. Spencer entered kindergarten at the age of five years 
and has always attended the same school. 

Comments by teachers on significant behavior; 

Kindergarten — “Requires constant individual attention. Very immature. 

Cannot speak distinctly. Cannot distinguish colors. Very 
poor handwork." 

First grade — “Has little consideration for odiers; hits, kicks and trips widi- 
out provocation, Always striving for attention." 

First grade — “Some improvement although still quarrelsome and demand- 
ing attention.” 

Second grade— “Tries very hard and is much improved since getting glasses 
but is achieving below grade standard in everything, but up 
to his ability. Many health problems have developed into 
attitude problems. Needs encouragement.” 

Third grade — “Glasses have helped, but he is stiU unable to recognize let- 
ters or sounds. Tries hard and can do fairly good seat work 
at times. Responds to praise and encouragement. Can't 
follow in reading, but is eager to learn. Felt that he 
couldn't do good work so just gave up for a time. 

Fourth grade — Wants constant attention. Criticises others. Poor sports- 
manship in playground activities. Below grade level in all 
activities. Reading at pre-primer level. Number work 
below par. Carrying and borrowing are too much for him. 
Net result is a very frustrated and highly nervous child who 
dwnands attention.” 

Comments by teachers on his school achievement include: 

First grade Some progress in handwork; no interest in reading; very 
inattentive.” 

Second grade “Very little interest in reading but made some progress in 
art and handwork.” 

Third grade Real progress in all activities but all achievement much 
below grade level.” 

Fourth grade — Interest has deepened somewhat. At times he tries very 
hard but it is dilHcult to hold his attention.” 
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Standardized test data include: At the end of first grade, Spencer was 
given an individual test (Revised Binet). The psychologist recorded the 
following information: “Throughout the testing situation Spencer was quite 
attentive and willingly attempted whatever was asked of him. However 
his work was done passively and without real spontaneity or enthusiasm. 
Before the end of the hour he became fatigued and restless. On the Re- 
vised Binet based at year V he passed through the 8th year level. Analysis 
of various test items reveals that his vocabulary is that of a five year old. 
With this e.xception, all work ^vas within the normal or average range — with 
no unusual test performance.” 

Test score — C.A. 6-9 M.A. 6—10 I.Q. 101 

“Results of this test indicate that Spencer has average or normal learning 
ability. However, there are many factors that may be interfering with 
school progress. The following recommendations should be considered: 

1. Home visit by nurse to obtain further information regarding child’s 
physical condition and to offer suggestions for a program of building better 
health habits. (This was done.) 

2. Because of extreme nervousness, emotional instability etc. this child 
should be referred to the Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic at the Dispensary for 
thorough study and examination. This recommendation depends somewhat 
upon information obtained by the school nurse in her home visit. Child 
Guidance Clinic study is probably out of the question because of the 
mother’s inability to follow through on suggestions. 

3. Because of the entire picture, it would seem advisable for the child to 
remain in lA for another semester.” (The school system then abolished 
mid-year promotions and the semester retardation then became a year.) 

His scores on school capacity tests are: 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Grade 2 C.A. 8-4 M.A. 7-3 I.Q. 87 

Detroit Primary Grade 3 C.A. 9—5 M.A. 9—1 I.Q. 96 

Pintner-Durost Elem- Grade 4 C.A. 10—5 M.A, 10—1 I.Q. 97 

School Achievement Tests: 


Gates Primary Read. 
Progressive Reading 
Currie. Test in Basic 
Skills (Arithmetic) 
Calif. Achievement 


Grade 2 
Grade 3 

Grade 4 
Grade 5 


(Read. Vocab.) 

(Read. Comp.) 

(Arith. Fund.) 

(Arith. Reas.) 

(Mech. of Eng. and Grammar) 


(Spelling) 

E.\pected Grade Placemenl at 


this lime 5.7 


E.Q. 84 G.P. 2.08 

E.Q. 80 G.P. 2.2 

Total Score 1 

G.P. 3.0 
G.P. 2.9 
G.P. 3.0 
G.P. 2.8 
G.P. 3.2 
G.P. 3.7 
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His group adjustment manifests many problems. At the end of his sec- 
ond year in the first grade, Spencer was transferred to another group be- 
cause it was felt that he might make a better adjustment at the beginning 
of the new year if he started with a group which had not built up an atti- 
tude of hostility towards him. He has been kept with this same group for 
the past four years even though many parents of other children in the group 
have requested that he be transferred to another class. The children in 
this group are as understanding as it is possible for children of this age to 
be. A sociometric analysis revealed that he was the second choice of two 
boys. No provision was made for the children to indicate a rejection. 

Report card marks are as follows: Spencer has consistently been marked 
“N” (indicating that pupil needs to improve) in reading and in other areas 
related to language arts. He has also received a goodly number of “Ns” in 
attitudes and habits such as “working well with others,” “playing well with 
others,” “courtesy,” “being dependable” etc. 

Home-school relationships: On every Growth Letter Report which has 
been sent to the home, Spencers mother has acknowledged an understand- 
ing of his problem, thanked each teacher for her efforts and offered to help 
him. The concensus of opinion among those who have worked with 
Spencer is that she is inconsistent in her efforts, and it is questionable as to 
whether she is capable. In every reply she has admonished the teacher to 
be "strict.” 

Typical anecdotal reports. Spencer had elected to be on a committee of 
four children who had assumed responsibility for reporting to the class on a 
topic of class interest, during our sharing period. He brought his collection 
of rocks to show. When the chairman of the group stood up to tell what 
their topic was and how it was to be presented, Spencer interrupted by 
shouting, “You sit do\vn John, I brought my rocks to show, and I am going 
to be first.” When reminded that the committee had planned to give some 
basic information about the rocks first, and that he had agreed to this plan, 
he said, “I don’t care about that stuff, I want to be first anyway. I always 
want to be first when I have something to show.” 

I asked Spencer to stay after school for a few minutes in order that we 
might talk about his school work. “Am I in trouble?" he asked. I assured 
him that there was no trouble, that I expected to do the same thing for 
all of the children in the class. He made the opening remark in the inter- 
view by abruptly announcing, “I’m no good in reading. I don’t like to 
read. Last year the teacher said I was the fastest one in the room in 
adding.” 

Conclusions. The boy^s primary problem is academic and this led to the 
development of social and emotional problems. The boy was too irriTnatuTe 
at the age of five to start to school. Furthermore, bis early health history 
precluded his having had any nursery school or other group experiences 
which might have contributed to his social maturity. Again, in his first, 
first grade experience he was too immature to be subjected to reading in- 
struction and his home background had in no way prepared him for reading 
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readiness. He quickly lost status with his group because of his inability 
to conform in any way with group activities. This and his continued fail- 
ures caused him to develop an emotional block in the way of any real learn- 
ing. His aggressive attitude was a manifestation of his attempts to gain 
recognition of any kind to compensate for what he could not gain from 
achievement in skills. 

Steps taken to help the pupil solve his problem are as follows: 

1. Social— In the absence of Spencer, the situation was frankly discussed 
with the class and concrete examples were cited to bring the group to an 
understanding that the welfare of the whole was dependent on the welfare 
of each individual. Although the children in the group are young, they 
responded beautifully to the challenge and a plan was worked out for the 
group to help him improve his social status. It included: 

a. Choosing him frequently as a leader in music and rhythmical ac- 
tivities (an area in which he had some ability). 

b. Choosing him frequently to work with one other child. (I manip- 
ulated this to insure no individual with whom there might be a 
personality clash, volunteering.) 

c. Giving more recognition to his painting and drawing, since this was 
another area in which the group agreed his skill was not too bad. 

A prominent exhibit spot was arranged in the room, and it was 
agreed fhat at least one of his pictures would be selected each week 
for this spot. 

d. It was agreed that an effort would be made by all, to overlook 
minor infractions of school and class rules and to ignore his un- 
desirable mannerisms and behavior so long as they did not work too 
severe a hardship on others. 

e. In playground activities, he was to be included in intra-class games. 

2. Emotiond— By studying his interests, I tried to plan some activity 
with him for every day, Aat would lead him right up against the need for 
reading and the pleasure to be found in it. By individual counseling, I 
helped him develop responsibility for improving his personal appearance. 

I don’t really understand the relationship behveen appearance, but I think 
it is significant to note that from the day that he started to keep his hair 
neatly combed and to wear his clothes right side out, the s^vaggering stride, 
loud voice and frequent passes at others with which he had always an- 
nounced his arrival, disappeared. 

3. Academic I arranged for a case conference at the end of the first 

school month. Those participating included the pupil’s mother, tlic school 
principal, the school psychologist, the school nurse and myself, the class- 
room teacher. We reviewed all da!.a concerning his problem and concluded 
that the bov was in need of clinical help in reading. The mother recog- 
nir-cd this and agreed to cooperate. An appointment was made for her to 
visit the Reading Clinic which she did, and Spencer was given the tests to 
determine whether or not he would be accepted. He qualified, but after 
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two days, the mother decided that she couldn’t cope with the transportation 
problem, and she made arrangements to place him in a tutoring private 
school near his home. This is a private school under the direction of a re- 
tired teacher who will give him almost individual attention for several hours. 

Possible outcome. The boy has been receiving special assistance for five 
weeks. He has made good progress in reading and is much happier. He 
discusses his experiences very frankly with me and with other children. He 
feels that he is succeedingj evidences this in his general bearing. I am 
reasonably sure that he will eventually be able to read at the level of his 
ability. I would like to see him accomplish this before he is promoted to 
Junior High School, but am hesitant to suggest such a goal to him because 
if something should prevent him from making such a gain, he might feel 
that he had failed again, so my emphasis with him is on how many more 
books he has read this month than last month, how much better he thinks 
he read today than he did yesterday etc. 

The Junior High School program will be a much better one for Spencer 
than the elementary. Shop classes and band will be fine for him and he 
will enjoy physical education under the direction of a coach. 

Other teachers and children in other classes often comment on how much 
"better” they think Spencer is now and many parents who visit in the class- 
room make the same observation. This would indicate that his social status 
is improving. 


Some Principles Basic to the Learning Process 

Learning must be goal-directed, particularly since the learner is 
continually undergoing changes in his behavior. How these changes 
take place and in what direction is a direct challenge to the guidance 
program. The effort to define objectives has brought about generally 
a fresh and vital use of existing psychological knowledge of learning 
and individual development.* In line with the newer attempts to 
evaluate procedures for direchng learning the following principles 
have been presented for discussion.* These principles are not given 
in any order of importance. Rather they are to be considered as of 
equal value, all of them inter-related in the process of learning. 

Goals in Learning. It generally has been agreed tliat effective learn- 
ing is an organized, i.e., an ordered, process, proceeding from simple 

* S. Monroe (Ed.), Enctjclopedia of Educational Research (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 324. 

A re-examination of Cliapter 4 of this text may be helpful. 

* L. P. Thorpe and A. M. Schmuller, op. cit.. Chap. XIII. 
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to complex. Tims there exists direction set beforehand. This is 
particularly true of learning in a democracy, wherein certain goals 
have already been set by the society. Directed learning is concerned 
with the degree to wWch desirable objectives are being achieved. 
Further, direction in learning seeks to guarantee the elimination of 
such factors as may be inimical to the proper development of the 
child. The construction of an effective learning program depends on 
planning and evaluation in terms of this planning. It is one of the 
stronger points of guidance theory that it has clarified this principle. 

Learning os o Unified Process. Guidance, involved as it is with 
growth and development, has from the beginning been obliged to 
consider the problem of "dualism” or the separation of mind and body. 
Research has borne out the thesis that the child responds in holistic 
fashion. Responses involve the total apparatus, both intellectual and 
physical. Learning is thus a matter of unified functioning rather than 
a piecemeal activity. To develop a sldll, for example, like throwing a 
ball, requires the same functions as does mastering an arithmetic table. 
The total organism responds to the demand (stimulus) in both cases. 

Considered in this way learning becomes an aspect of the educa- 
tional process which leads to the formation of the mature individual, 
socially, physically, emotionally, and otherwise. 

Experience and Learning. Experience is an intensely individual 
matter which pervades all our beh'efs and attitudes. Everyone learns 
from his own introduction to and experience of an activity. In the 
educational program it is essential that the learner himself be the 
focus of interest, and that instruction be, for the most part, child- 
oriented. Each child brings his own experiences to the learning situa- 
tion, which in turn leads to new experiences. It is the sum total of 
these experiences which makes up the pattern of learning. Thus if 
the teacher can accept each child for what he is and go on from there 
he is following in the best tradition of guidance. 

The Physiorogical Basis of Learning. Although it has not been fully 
explained yet how the human nervous system functions in the learning 
process, enough evidence has emerged favorable to the belief that the 
brain (the major coordinating organ of the nervous system) is the 
seat of learning. Research on a vast scale with animals has supported 
the view that learning is an operation of the nervous system acting as 
a whole. Investigation into the functions of the cortex of tlie human, 
by means of trauma or other disturbances, has helped to substantiate 
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the thesis that the neuro-physiologica! structure is involved in tlio 
learning process.^ It is obvious how important the brain is to mere 
consciousness. In view of this and other considerations gnidance 
must be concerned with the physiological as well as the psychological 
aspects of learning. 

Emotion in Learning. Emotion now appears as a primary deter- 
minant of learning. Periods of tension, pleasurable or disturbing, 
tend to inhibit or reinforce learning. The importance of the well- 
balanced teacher is here obvious since her attitudes are reflected in her 
pupils’ emotional status. The teacher creates much of tlie emotional 
climate in the classroom from her own personality. Effective learning 
depends on the well-adjusted teacher and pupil. 

Learning and the Self-Concept. As most behavior is directed toward 
the attainment of those goals which seem important to the person in 
the satisfaction of his needs, how ttie individual interprets his goals 
and the acceptable methods of attaining them are significant in the 
learning process. For example, Johnny at sixteen perceives the 
ownership of an automobile to be the most important thing in his life. 
He is willing to go to extremes to get one, even to steal parts for build- 
ing one. At this point he is learning rapidly within the field of ex- 
periences he values as important His interpretation of his needs 
and how to satisfy them colors most of his learning. Thus, according 
to Rogers,® die individual’s “internal frame of reference” must be 
understood in assisting the pupil in his learning process, whether in 
group instruction or in individual counseling. Furthermore, Rogers 
explains, challenging his values and self-concepts makes the pupil 
defensive while understanding of them by a teacher or counselor en- 
courages the constructive forces of the individual to assimilate the 
values of society and live accordingly. 


Importance of Instruction 

Learning is dependent not only upon the learner s effort, but as well 
upon the organized presentation of that which is to be learned. The 
following passage well describes the teacher’s role in the learning 
process: 

* See, for example, K. Goldstein, Human Nature in the Light of Psychopathology 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard UnivCTsily Press, 1940). 

* C. R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton MifHin Co., 1951). 
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Tc.icljing !•? mi inlimsclv personal rclatJonslitp. Tlic (caclicrs personality 
lias long been rccopiizcd ns the most important element in the social en- 
vironment of the classroom. EiTcctive tcaclicrs nre friendly, conslnictivc, 
encouraging, and supporting in their human rcLitions. Tlicy arc interested 
in and cnlluisi.istic about the things children find intriguing. Ilicy arc in- 
genious and skillful in planning challenging Icaniing experiences. Tlicy arc 
poised and umvavcringlv courteous in their contacts with cliildrcn. Tlicy 
understand and accept children for what they arc and recognize their oppor- 
tunity to help each child to do and he Iits best/ 

To lioUI the notion tliat students Icam only through their own efforts 
is to ignore the meaning of instruction. Tlio school, it is assumed, 
takes the responsibility for the directed application of selected phases 
of tlio cultural heritage. Tliis implies that llic teacher is in great part 
responsible for the selection of those x-alucs which society has deemed 
proper or desirable to transmit to the young through the schools. 

Guidance programs in the p.ist have tended to neglect the role of 
the teacher. However it has now become evident that specialists 
alone can not operate the guid.ance program in the school It is the 
teacher who arranges the subject matter, directs the course of learn- 
ing, and interprets tlic goals which have been set up for him. 

To ignore the above facts, as some specialists in guidance perhaps 
have unwittingly done, is to overlook many of the implications of 
guidance in education. Tlicrc is much to be said for teaching which 
is so directed and which so motivates tlic student that he seeks to gain 
more knowledge of his subject By virtue of its formal nature — if not 
formal why have all tlic p.araphcmalia of schools? — any learning in- 
volves preparation. Since what is important and should be learned 
is beyond the pupils comprehension at the outset, it remains for the 
teacher to initiate and continually guide the course of instruction. 

Counseling of individuals xvith deep emotional problems is, how- 
ever better left to tlio professional since ineptitude may sometimes 
cause irreparable damage. Furthermore, teachers may not possess 
the training requisite for administering and interpreting test results. 

In tin's connection, it is well to note that most testing is now done by 
professionals. 

Need for Orgoniied Procedyres. Methods of instruction represent 
recognition of the fact that an ordered arrangement of classroom pro- 
cedure is necessary if the desired learning is to take place. From the 

• Helen Hefeman, "The Role of the Teacher in Guidance,” Guidance for Todays 
Children, Thirty-third Yearbook, The National Elementary School Principal 
(Washington: National Education Assodation, 1954), p. 64. 
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the thesis that the neuro-physiological structure is involved in the 
learning process* It is obvious how important the brain is to mere 
consciousness. In view of this and other considerations guidance 
must be concerned with the physiological as well as the psycliological 
aspects of learning. 

Emotion in Learning. Emotion now appears as a primary deter- 
minant of learning. Periods of tension, pleasurable or disturbing, 
tend to inhibit or reinforce learning. The importance of the well- 
balanced teacher is here obvious since her attitudes are reflected in her 
pupils’ emotional status. The teacher creates much of the emotional 
climate in the classroom from her own personality. Effective learning 
depends on the well-adjusted teacher and pupil. 

Learning and the Self-Concept. As most behavior is directed toward 
the attainment of those goals which seem important to the person in 
the satisfaction of his needs, bow the individual interprets his goals 
and the acceptable methods of attaining them are significant in the 
learning process. For example, Johnny at sixteen perceives the 
ownership of an automobile to be the most important thing in his life. 
He is willing to go to extremes to get one, even to steal parts for build- 
ing one. At this point he is learning rapidly within the field of ex- 
periences he values as important. His interpretation of his needs 
and how to satisfy them colors most of his learning. Thus, according 
to Rogers,® the individual’s “internal frame of reference” must be 
understood in assisting the pupil in his learning process, whether in 
group instruction or in individual counseling. Furthermore, Rogers 
explains, challenging his values and self-concepts makes the pupil 
defensive while understanding of them by a teacher or counselor en- 
courages the constructive forces of the individual to assimilate the 
values of society and live accordingly. 


Importance of Instruction 

Learning is dependent not only upon the learner’s effort, but as well 
upon the organized presentation of that which is to be learned. The 
following passage well describes the teacher’s role in the learning 
process: 

* See, for example, K. Goldstein, Human Nature in the Light of Psychopathology 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1940). 

*C. R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951). 
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Teaching is an intensely personal relationship. The teacher’s personality 
has long been recognized as the most important element in the social en- 
vironment of the classroom. Effective teachers are friendly, constructive, 
encouraging, and supporting in their human relations. They are interested 
in and enthusiastic about the things children find intriguing. They are in- 
genious and skillful in planning challenging learning e:^eriences. They are 
poised and unwaveringly courteous in their contacts with children. They 
understand and accept children for what they are and recognize their oppor- 
tunity to help each child to do and be his best.* 

To hold the notion that students learn only through their o'vn efforts 
is to ignore the meaning of instruction. The school, it is assumed, 
takes the responsibility for the directed application of selected phases 
of the cultural heritage. This implies that the teacher is in great part 
responsible for the selection of those values which socieiy has deemed 
proper or desirable to transmit to the young through the schools. 

Guidance programs in the past have tended to neglect the role of 
the teacher. However it has now become evident that specialists 
alone can not operate the guidance program in the school. It is the 
teacher who arranges the subject matter, directs the course of learn- 
ing, and interprets the goals which have been set up for him. 

To ignore the above facts, as some specialists in guidance perhaps 
have unwittingly done, is to overloolc many of the implications of 
guidance in education. There is much to be said for teaching which 
is so directed and which so motivates the student that he seeks to gain 
more knowledge of his subject. By virtue of its formal nature — if not 
formal why have all the paraphernalia of schools? — any learning in- 
volves preparation. Since what is important and should be learned 
is beyond the pupils comprehension at the outset, it remains for the 
teacher to initiate and continually guide the course of instruction. 

Counseling of individuals with deep emotional problems is, how- 
ever, better left to the professional since ineptitude may sometimes 
cause irreparable damage. Furthermore, teachers may not possess 
the training requisite for administering and interpreting test results. 

In this connection, it is well to note that most testing is now done by 
professionals. 

Need for Organized Procedures. Methods of instruction represent 
recognition of the fact that an ordered arrangement of classroom pro- 
cediue is necessary if the desired learning is to take place. From the 

• Helen Hefeman. "Tl\e Role of the Teadier in Guidance.” Guidance for Todays 
Children, Thirty-third Yearbook, Tlie National Elementary School Principal 
(Washington; National Education Assodation, 1954), p. 64. 
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seeming chaos which confronts the beginner, the teacher selects those 
kinds of experiences which are designed to educate the pupil. It 
would appear futile to speak about modifications of behavior without 
first considering the direction in which it is hoped such changes can 
be effected. It is the teacher who must furnish the guidance in the 
classroom for the learning process. 

But there is no way for the teacher to transmit knowledge except 
through the student’s ability to grasp its meaning (hence the value of 
shared experience). The teacher must set up the primary conditions 
for learning in terms of the individuals abilities. This individual at- 
tention to learning marks the guidance function in the classroom. 

But such attention demands adequate information and skills on the 
part of the teacher. As Williams and Laurits write, “It may be argued 
that teaching is an art. If so, it is an art which is raised to greater 
powers by knowledge, both for the rare persons who are intuitively 
successful in challenging students and for the great majority of 
teachers who acquire and increase their skills through practice and 
learning.”' 

Learning end Effective Work Habits. In all the furor over educa- 
tional methods it is possible that one fundamental point has been over- 
looked, namely, what has happened to the learner after he has de- 
parted from the classroom. Too much emphasis has been placed on 
teaching methods to the exclusion of the results of such methods in 
terms of the pupils’ later development. 

Among the criticisms leveled at modem education is its preoccupa- 
tion with life adjustment,” with “personality expression” at the ex- 
pense of establishing good work habits. Classrooms today are indeed 
more interesting for pupils. Few will deny that learning should be 
exciting and creative. But it is argued much of today’s classroom 
procedure ignores the real need of students, i.e., the establishment of 
effective work habits. 

The adjusted human being is our goal but pupils need also to be 
taught that learning is not just a game. There is still much that is 
monotonous and uninteresting in the learning process, considerations 
which must be accepted as part of the price for learning. It is unfair 
to the young to let them bypass the concentrated effort necessary for 
the mastery of subject-matter. 

Again, it would seem to he more important for the future welfare of 

S. Williams and J. D. Laurits, “Scientists and Education,” The Scientific 
Monthly, May, 1931, pp. 282-288. 
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the child not to he so concerned with making lessons easy and ‘pain- 
less/* Many successful people liave found and noted a certain sab's- 
faclion in hard work and achicv'cmcnt. Tlie world is not always a 
painless and happy experience. There is much to be recommended 
in classroom procedure which encourages initiative and effective habits 
of work. The problem is that of a proper balance of interest and 
discipline in learning. 

Suggestions for Classroom Discipline. The most effective means of 
evaluating the discipline which is maintained in the classroom comes 
through the students themselves. Guidance of pupil activities in 
terms of interest and accomplishment serves as the key to the well- 
ordcred classroom. 

TIic following measures for insuring pupil discipline have been 
submitted: (1) the development of group morale and respect for 
others on the part of each pupil; (2) the establishment of a program 
of instniction which minimizes both dominah'on and overproteefion 
of any pupil; (3) the making of the welfare of the group as a whole 
serve as the basis of any disciplinary measure — since learning can not 
be separated from discipline; (4) the recognition that there does exist 
a distinction betsveen basic causes of misconduct and the harmless 
pranks of children; (5) the realization that any punishment should 
not be teacher imposed, but should be a consequence of willful mis- 
behavior; and (6) the establishment of democratic procedures to be 
accepted by all as a criterion for class conduct. 

Waller, principal of Mira Costa High, has suggested the following 
seventeen rules for maintaining good disciphne in the classroom; 

1. Plan the day’s work in advance. 

2. Be sure that students know the .'issignment. 

3. Place time limit on all written work. 

4. Be firm in your dealing with students. 

5. Be fair. 

6. Be calm. 

7. Do not teach to in-attention. 

8. Be in your room ahead of the students. 

9. Start the class to work at once. (In the older classes) roll might be 
taken by a reliable student. 

10. Develop an interest in every student in your class. 

11. Be sure to grade and return all written work turned in by students. 

12. Be sure you do not allow favors to jeopardize class morale. 

13. Plan to control your own classroom. Send students to vice-principal 
or principal only as a last resort. 

14. Learn the names of your students quiddy. 

15. Use a seating chart where needed. 
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16. The more you know about your students the more interest you will 
develop in them. 

17. Don’t make a lot of rigid statements. Be sure you can defend a 
statement when you make it.* 


Learning and Individual Problems 

A fundamental problem which education must face is found in the 
guidance of individuals who, for one reason or another, vary from 
accepted norms. This problem is particularly germane to the 
guidance program. A knowledge and understanding of the abnormal 
or e.>:ceptional pupil provides the basis upon which that pupil is 
assisted in his struggle towards adjustment. 

The teacher needs always to bear in mind that children respond in 
their own unique fashion. The “norm” is not the chief problem in the 
classroom since it is only an arbitrary standard. Nowhere does there 
appear to exist such splendid opportunities to help every individual 
learn according to his capacity to do so as in guidance. 

The fact that each student is a unique personality requires that 
consideration of his special needs and problems be interpreted in 
terms of this uniqueness. Differences vary from one extreme to the 
other even in the normal group. The successful teacher will have to 
employ his skill and understanding in drawing up a procedure ample 
enou^ to include varying needs in individuals. A crippled child 
may appear to act differently from his more fortunate fellows, but his 
basic altitudes are likely to be the same. On the other hand two ap- 
parently normal children may vary extremely in their outlook on life, 
'^e student should be helped to interpret his experiences and to gain 
that kind of understanding of himself which will assist him in seeing 
both his strengths and weaknesses. Smith outlines the teacher’s 
responsibilities as follows: 


The teacher needs to know the interests of each pupil in order that class- 
room activities may be nkinned to capitalize upon those interests. The 
conMpt of individualized instruction assumes that the teacher kno^vs the 
optunum level at which each pupil will perform in the classroom . . . the 
individuals sucress must occur within the limits of his capacities and inter- 
csts. Fr^iently he needs help to understand better his assets and liabili- 
les w 1 C ear upon his present and future plans and upon the probabilities 
of success or failure. r r 


L. Waller. Advice to Teachers on Classroom Discipline.” California Jour- 
nalof Wndflny Education. Vol. 30, No. 7 (Nowmber 1935), pp. 421-422. 

G. L. Smith, Eriuciplcs ami EracUces of the Guidance Pmcravi (New York: 
Tlic Macmillan Co., 1931), pp. 124-125. 
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Recognition of the Maladfusted. For the teacher recognition that 
specialized help is needed is the primary problem in dealing with 
maladjustment. Counseling implies a deeper disturbance than the 
teacher is ordinarily equipped to handle. For tliis purpose she can 
refer the pupil who needs help to the professional counselor. 

In the normal procedure of the classroom the teacher can hold inter- 
views with pupils as a means of getting to know more about them. 
Communication is the primary means we have of exchanging informa- 
tion. Teaching provides this means of exchanging ideas and attitudes. 
The personal element in teacher-pupil counseling may be used to ex- 
cellent advantage in the simpler forms of counseling. 

Children enjoy talking about themselves, their homes, their friends, 
and the like interests. Many of them consider the teacher as a kind 
of second parent to whom they entrust their confidences. In this 
pupil-teacher situation there is not the relationship of client and 
counselor as in the professional situation, but rather a cooperative 
educational eflFort. The teacher as adviser is thus concerned with in- 
dividual development and the child's own abilities to enjoy such 
development. 

The experiences which are met in the growing years form the foun- 
dation of later behavior. These experiences, when translated in terms 
of the classroom, are, in the main, inter-personal relationships involv- 
ing teacher and pupil as well as pupil and pupil. Studies on the 
“gang” have indicated, for example, how children's standards affect 
classroom behavior. Often the teacher is puzzled by a youngster who 
even against his own inclinations is misbehaving in order to maintain 
prestige with his gang. Because of these and like considerations an 
effort must be made to realize how inter-personal relations occur and 
how they are affected. Keliher \vrites, for instance, that, “we are 
beginning to be more and more concerned about how to compose 
groups, how to put children together in living groups, so that out of 
living groups they learn . . . democracy, this otlier dimension of 
growth, which can come only through living with your peers— living 
well %vith your peers— and learning through experience the problems 
of living in a group.”''’ 

Guided Learning 

It seems possible, for practical purposes, to single out from psycho- 
logical research a number of fundamental inter-locked principles or 
procedures which embody the main features of learning theoo'. It is 

”A. V. Keliher, “The Professional Person— A Mental Hygiene Resource,'' il/cn- 
tal Hygiene, Vol. 34 (1950), pp. 274-279. 
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probable that in actual classroom situations the procedures to be 
followed can profitably be reduced to a few which are basic to most 
views on learning. 

Learning about the pupil and helping him to learn about himself 
provide the foundation of a theory of learning. If the teacher is able 
through his efforts to acquaint the pupil with significant facts about 
himself he has provided him with a framework of adjustment. There 
are certain principles which have proved helpful in providing the 
setting for a program of learning. According to Thorpe/^ these 
principles are as follows: (1) motivation through the use of the 
learner’s interests, (2) the proper balance of learning to adjustment 
level of pupil, (3) the intelligent patterning of instruction particularly 
with reference to skills, (4) the proper use of evaluation in the direc- 
tion of the learning process, and (5) broad integrated development on 
the part of tlie learner through an adequate program. 

Motivation. Learning has been forind to proceed more effectively and 
to have more chance to become permanent when the learner is made to 
feel part of the activity. (Interest must be geared to aptitude, it 
should be added here.) The individual who desires, for example, to 
become an engineer ^viIl do all he can to acquire such information as 
relates to his ambition. This motivation is all to the good and to be 
encouraged — provided there exists some aptitudes in this area. Pos- 
sessing a real interest in any area is the very basis of learning success 
and a necessary instrument in the development of skills and other 
abilities. Children, for instance, leam motor skills (e.g., ball throwing, 
bicycle riding, etc.) when tliese skills are realistically related to 
j^rsonal aspirations. Everyone is familiar with the intense desire of 
the American boy to become a ‘Tjig-leaguer” in the baseball world. 
Many of these youths will pracUce for hoiurs and hours in order to 
per cct their skill at pitching or batting. The same youngsters would 
probably dread a mere half-hour practice at the piano if tliey had no 
interest in music. On the other hand the young person who is inter- 
ested m a musical career can hardly be stopped from practicing at his 
chosen inslniment. Motivation serves as a spark for achievement. 
As Woodworth puts it, “Achievement equals ability times motivation.”*' 

AdiusImenI to Level of Maturation, men a pupil is to leam a new 
sWll, such as throwing a baseball, or playing a drum, he must be suffi* 
cicnlly mature for the task. The pupil himself needs to recognize his 

" L. r. Tliorpc and A. M. Schmullcr, op. cit.. pp. 449-465. 
n. S. Woodworth, Psijehoh^tj (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1940), p- 
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limitations as well as his capacity. Tlie guidance program should be 
prepared to demonstrate the relationship between the individual's 
interest in a lesson or skill and the chances of his achieving any profi- 
ciency. In effect, learning takes place most efFectively when the 
learner is physically and intellectually able to handle it. 

Successful use of this principle of maturation involves the applica- 
tion of two subordinate concepts: (1) The teacher should be careful 
not to tax tile student too far beyond his ability. That is, the activity 
must be so planned that the learner comes to master more and more 
complex tasks without being frustrated by any untoward difficulties. 
The learning experience must fit botfi the learner s ability and interest. 
(2) The second principle suggests that learning occurs most effec- 
tively when there is an intelligent distribution of work and rest in the 
activity or activities presented to the learner. Drill should be intelli- 
gently spaced. Both overconcentration or too long a work period 
tend to impair learning. Adequate rest periods give the learner time 
to assimilate that which has been taught him. 

It is essential to determine, in the case of each pupil (and within 
the scope of each, activity) what the most successful distribution of 
work and rest is. This precaution is especially necessary in the case of 
the more mature activities such as typing, violin playing, etc. Practice 
sessions, in view of the short span of interest, should be spaced to 
avoid undue fatigue, boredom, and lessened interest on the part of 
the pupil. 

Poffern Learning. Learning is now believed to be more a matter of 
"grasping the essential relationships” of a problem than piecing to- 
gether its different parts. Learning tends to proceed more rapidly 
and becomes more permanent when the learner is provided with die 
opportunity for perceiving meaningful relationships among the ele- 
ments of the goal toward which he is striving. A song, for example, 
is best learned when the pupil comes to see the words and music as a 
total pattern. Memorizing the words or the music apart from the 
words does not present the student with a full meaning of the song. 

Or put in another way, perhaps to reduce the music of any song to 
memorizing the notes on the staff or sharps and flats is to destroy that 
intrinsic element which makes it a song in the first place. 

Another example can be found in the baseball player who confines 
himself to throwing and batting practice alone. Such a player is only 
halfway towards his goal. He becomes a good team player by actu- 
ally playing the “wliole” game with others. It is a commonplace of 
modem sports that team work, ke., each player grasping the total 
pattern, is the basic essential of a successful team. 
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The more clearly the pattern of an objective is understood the more 
permanent the learning tends to become. The pupil who hopes one 
day to become an attorney tends to look at his various subjects in 
terms of their meaning to him. Debating and civics, for example, are 
more interesting to him than they necessarily would be to others. 
These subjects form part of the broader pattern which for the would-be 
attorney leads to the coveted goal. A pupil, however, who is only 
interested in mechanics might consider the same subjects that interest 
the would-be lawyer as something to be avoided or at best passively 
endured. 

Literature, as an area of learning, is, perhaps, the classic example of 
pattern learning. The mechanics of grammar, important though they 
are, have little value in themselves alone. Taken as a means whereby 
the pupil is helped in his appreciation of the masterpieces of literature, 
they have real and enduring value. Tenses and punctuation, for 
example, have little or no meaning unless their use is comprehended in 
everyday language. 

Evaluation of Progress. Students are concerned with success (or 
lack of it) in their school activities. Hence learning is made more 
effective when the learner is kept appraised of his progress. A learner 
needs to know whether he should forge ahead or slow down. Evalua- 
tion can and should be used as a positive form of guidance. 

Evaluation also helps to stimulate interest. Tests which indicate 
progress have been employed successfully by many instructors. Pupils 
have many times been stimulated for example to increased effort 
through charting their progress on a line graph. Very few students 
will not respond to knowledge of success or failure. 

Broad Integrated Development. It is a commonplace of modem 
education that a pupil learns most adequately when provided with 
those opportunities which satisfy his personal needs, e.g., personality 
adjustment and social g^o^vth. Human beings tend in one way or 
another to strive for the respect and esteem of their fellows. 

It is futile, as well, to speak of improving “character” without 
reference to the complete background of the individual. Every aspect 
of education enters into the development of the learner. A learner’s 
growth is not marked off in sections called improvement in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, vital though these above subjects may be in 
the educational process. Mere proficiency in school work wll not 
make the citizen of the future a mature personality. 

The student who acquires skills and abilities tends to increase in 
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Broad Integrated 



Fig. 9-1. Integrated Principles of Motor Learning. (After Thorpe.’’) 


self-confidence, social poise, and compefence to face difficulties tvith 
firmness and without fear. It should be recognized that the develop- 
ment of an integrated personality during his formative years will m 
far towards making the pupil a more mature individual. Learning is 
best promoted when the pattern of learning experiences is integrated 
mth the pupils fundamental organic, personal, and social needs 
(See Fig. 9-1.) 


Learning Activities 

In seeking to meet pupil needs the teacher should have a broad, 
organized activities plan to consult whenever necessary. This plan” 
should contain a r4sumi5 of tire e.xisting school facilities and equipment, 

"L. P. Thorpe, Child Psychology and Development (New Vork: Hie noiiahl 
Press Company, 1955), p. 561. 
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space, season, social studies, music education, calender, and com- 
munity facilities and children s hobbies and interests. 

Units should be set up for activities covering length of time to learn 
skills necessary to master and enjoy them. Plans should be flexible 
enough to meet the daily demands for change and evaluation. Physi- 
cal education periods, for example, whenever in progress should be 
organized according to age and capacity to play the different games. 

Play activities are especially important to the teacher in his role as 
guidance worker. Play activities require appropriate equipment and 
an area large enough to make them effective for the purposes involved. 
Such purposes include muscle coordination, social relationships, lead- 
ership, education, etc. The success of any play period on any grade 
level is measured to the degree in which it assists each child in his 
growth and development Choosing the proper games and materials 
is largely the teacher’s responsibility on the elementary level. In high 
school the effort must be made to integrate the physical education 
activities with the rest of the program. Textbooks, teaching guides, 
etc., need to be of the kind which are not only informative but which 
present a recognized challenge to the pupil. Most teachers are aware 
of how dissatisfied and even resentful pupils become when they can 
not understand what is being presented to them. 

Planning pupil activities, then, must be varied and flexible with rest 
and work periods properly spaced. Creative expression may be sub- 
stituted for play periods (painting, drawing, woodwork, etc.). Emo- 
tional tension is released during periods of creativity. If the student 
express himself adequately and fully as a result of planned activities 
he is more likely to become adjusted. Lowenfeld defends creative 
expression by writing that, “the satisfaction from . . . creative work 
documents itself in the profound feelings of a great achievement” He 
goes on to say that not only does such achievement create confidence 
lit fh^f. it is an established fact that nearly every emotion or mental 

disturbance is connected with a lack of self-confidence . . . 

^ Need for Coordinated Planning. Integration of classroom activities 
IS an urgent matter on all levels of instruction. It is, however, obvious 
that the more advanced students are academically and physically the 
simpler will be the task. On any level educational activities must be 
correlated ivith the needs of the students or the aim of society. 

For c.xample, the teacher can combine instruction in the square 
dance and some Indian tribal dance with a unit on the opening of the 

"V. Lowcnfcld. Creative and Mental Groteth (New York: Tlic M.icmlll.-in Co., 
19-17), pp. 5-C. 
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American frontier. Such dances are a physical means for introducing 
historical eras. Dances may also be presented in conjunction with 
some great American’s birthday. On the other hand foreign dance 
steps or patterns can illuminate citizenship privileges and the Hke. 

In addition, the teacher can discuss personal hygiene, the need for 
health in conjunction with the biological sciences. By coordinating 
school activities the teacher can enrich the pupil’s learning. 

The classroom program should be so constructed that students come 
to learn what responsibility means. To coordinate classroom activities 
it is first necessaiy to discover what pupil motives are operating and 
how to avoid coming into conflict with them. The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators submit the following program for health 
education: 

. . . health teaching can be most effectively accomplished thru (a) the 
utilization of daily experiences for guidance in health behavior, (b) stimula- 
tion of the practice of health habits, (c) development of understanding of 
the environments and the activities of people, and (d) the use of health 
readers and creative expression.® 

Health promotion functions through health education which pro- 
vides those learning experiences that contribute to the development of 
desirable attitudes. One of the most useful means to coordinate the 
health program is the unit, about which there has been some contro- 
versy. Advocates of the unit-of-work technique hold that it is more 
effective than direct teaching of skills or lessons. But that care and 
discretion must be used in planning any unit of work is evidenced in 
die following passage: 

When such practices [unit programs] are carried to an extreme, they in- 
volve both the teacher and the children in difficulties and dangers. Activi- 
ties may be introduced which contribute little to the attainment of the major 
objectives of the unit; these may be a forced correlation of materiak and 
shills which are not an integral part of the unit. Neither does it seem nat- 
ural or wise to limit . . . reading, discussion, and other activities to one 
subject, however important it may be for three or four hours daily over a 
period of several months. 

The classroom program is profoundly colored by many outside 
influences. These factors can be utilized by the teacher to promote 

“American Association of School Administrators Healt/z in Schools, Tivenlietli 
Yearbook (Washington: American Association of School Administrators, 1942), 

^ ''R Adams, Educating Americas Children (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1946), p. 149. 
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her own program. For example, scout activities can be brought into 
the play period to point up the need for physical health. Scouts are 
interested in a number of activities which require physical stamina. 
Most boys wish to excel in their troop activities. Merit badges and 
other awards for skill hold a high place in the young person’s life. To 
acquire these badges often requires a high level of physical efficiency. 

Students are also deeply affected by modern sporting events. A 
boy is more likely to know the batting or pitching averages of some of 
his baseball heroes than how to add or subtract in arithmetic. With 
such outside interest, the skillful teacher can sharpen the desire for 
physical health. 

Girls, too, are interested in many outside activities which tend to 
influence their behavior. Dandng seen so much on TV or movie 
screens is dependent upon physical skill. Interest in nursing can be 
made part of the general health program. 

Regardless of the activity what is important is how the teacher helps 
the learner to grow and develop. Macomber writes: 

Under the guidance of a teacher with a modern concept of the nature of 
the learning process and the alms of education, the unit "Our Democratic 
Government” can become a thrilling experience in learning how we are 
solving our problems of living together in community, state, and nation. It 
can and should be a real experience in group planning and executing, of 
living democracy — not merely studying and reciting about governmental 
institutions.” 

Referral Services. The classroom teacher has definite limitations. 
She is, for example, not always equipped to do effective home visiting. 
Nor is she a health specialist, psychologist, or psychiatrist. Neverthe- 
less, the teacher frequently finds herself in positions requiring the 
assistance of specialists. It follows from this that the teacher must 
know where to turn for help. To function properly the teacher needs 
to have available to her a list of services to which she can refer those 
pupils who stand in need of specialized help. 

It requires considered planning to assign to each of those involved 
their proper place and emphasis in the guidance program. This is 
because the different phases of guidance are so inter-related that it is 
difficult to mark out where one begins and another steps aside. It 
falls to the teacher s lot to ascertain just when she needs outside help- 

When the teacher is in doubt about a pupil’s condition conferences 
\vitli the specialists who arc available are in order. Unfortunately, 
llujs far only the large schools offer full-time physicians, dentists, or 

”F. G. Macomber, Teaching in the llodem SeconiJanj School (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952), p. 75. 
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school nurses. However, virtually every school has some such as- 
sistance if only furnished on a part-time basis. 

It is the specialist who must diagnose and treat those cases requir- 
ing therapy. Specialists make known physical defects and give 
remedial advice. Such advice may be given to the parents or the 
teacher, usually both. The teacher should not hesitate to call upon 
these professional people for help. The degree of need for such help 
must rest with her. 


Effective Study 

As success and failure in the school program of studies has so many 
implications and exerts so much influence in personal life, it is impor- 
tant to help or guide each pupil to develop effective study habits. 
Good study habits do not develop “naturally” for any pupil, including 
the gifted. They develop from a planned program of assistance by 
teachers and parents — preferably working harmoniously. Following 
are some suggested practices for good study habits. Each pupil 
should be helped; 

1. To seek a motive, or even several motives, for studying the subject 
under consideration. 

2. To maintain good physical and mental health. 

3. To learn to budget time for study botli at school and at home. This 
includes proper spacing of study and rest periods, and to concentrate on a 
problem by excluding extraneous stimuli. 

4. To establish a specific place for study where optimum physical work- 
ing conditions are available. 

5. To learn to use the library and other reference and resource materials. 

6. To read well and in accordance with the need, i.c., to know when to 
scan, when to read intensively, etc. 

7. To leam how to prepare for and lake both objective and essaj’ tjpc 
tests. 

8. To adapt study methods to the needs of the subject, time and silxia- 
tion. In other words, tlic pupil should Ic.am when drill is needed, when 
insight learning is required and when to study for broad concepts or details. 

9. To take good notes on his reading and other studying. 

10. To write reports and papers, whether literar)' and crc.alive or scien- 
tific and problem solving. 

11. To Ic.im for m.'iximum retention cither for simple recall or intelligent 
application of svibjcct matter. Good mcmor>' habits and overlearning should 
be stressed. 

12. To ewaluale the products of his cuorts so that he may feel success for 
his achievements when they represent liis !>cst effort. 

’’Tlwrc are many gootl Ixjokicts on effectiw sliuly methods. One of the Ix-tfer 
ones is: The New York Slate Cotinwiors Aswiatfon. Tipt On Hotc To StuiUj 
(Allrany, Kew York: Dclniar Publbhers. lOSO), 71 pp. 
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Summary 

Modem theories of learning are more ambitious in scope than has 
heretofore been the case. Learning is a process which extends from 
birth to death. The individual learns throughout his lifetime, many 
times unevenly, sometimes without the benefit of formal education. 
Much of this “incidental” learning comes from sources outside the 
classroom, viz., the home, friends, television, etc. 

Thus, it is seen how necessary is the guidance of learning in a 
world which tends to confuse the learner. The classroom should be a 
place wherein the pupil is presented with those materials calculated 
to challenge his abilities and improve his nnderstanding. Education 
is a discriminative process, choosing and discarding from our cultural 
repository. The most effective learning lakes place when methods 
and goals are geared to interest and ability. 


Suggested Problems 

1. Evaluate the teacher’s treatment of Spencer. What things did she do 
which were particularly constructive? What things would you have done 
differently? 

2. When might a teacher need to call on professional help regarding a 
problem arising out of a classroom situation? 

3. How might you (as a teacher) help your pupils develop some of the 
practices for effective study suggested by your text? 

4. Think of some specific thing which you learned well when you were 
in school. IVhat was the stimulus for learning? What factors have helped 
you remember the situation? 

5. \our school has been criticized for stressing “life adjustment” to the 
neglect of basic skills. Can you justify the teaching methods used? 

G. Differentiate between emotional learning and intellectual learning. 
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Chapter iO 


Quidance in Qroups 


r 

roup guidance is an innovation which owes much of its im- 
portance to the mental-hygiene movement in education as well as in 
American society generally. The classroom is not only by its very 
nature a learning situation but one in which mental-hygiene practices 
bwome possible.^ Guidance in learning emphasizes the manner in 
which skills and information are acquired both individually and in the 
poup situation. Group guidance, however, while concerned with 
these learning aspects emphasizes the possibilities of the group as a 
means for social and emotional adjustment. It is these possibilities 
winch arc explored in the present chapter. 


Aspects of Group Quidance 


The mental-hygiene program in education owes its prominence to 
rcwgnition of the individual as a person beset wtli problems which 
mlluenec his behavior to a larger degree than was originally con- 
sidered possible. Tlie student is first of all a human being, a truism 
tlie pnmar>' importance of which has been strangely overlooked for 
many years. Mental hygiene is thus not only a technique for dealing 
with the maladjusted but also a means for providing experiences 
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wliicli help prevent such maladjustments in tlie first place. In a large 
sense group guidance is mental hygiene in practice. 

Virtually all predictions for the future presuppose a protracted 
period of mass education. Explosive birth rates along with lack of 
facilities and trained personnel are impressive factors underfining 
these predictions. Thus the evidence clearly points to more emphasis 
upon guidance from the group situation. The inevitable question 
which then arises is this: How to maintain the necessary balance 
between concern for the individual and the problems associated with 
the group? 

A group may be defined as a number of persons joined together to 
carry out some common purpose. Thus a nation is as much a group 
as is a baseball team. In both instances its members are related by 
mutual aspirations and interests. 

The classroom obviously is a group by virtue of its structure. In 
addition, students tend to form their own little groups within the 
larger group of the classroom itself. Likes and dislikes motivate the 
formation of different cliques. Students gravitate towards certain 
others for companionship. By the same token, they tend to ignore 
those whom, for one reason or another, they dishke. Every teacher 
is familiar with this grouping process which takes place ^vilhin the 
confines of his classroom and the extracurricular activities. 

Group processes form the starting-point for instruction in the class- 
room and activity programs. Group guidance in the school may thus 
be described as a means for providing the experiences for more than 
one person which help insure emotional and social adjustment. Inter- 
preted in this way, group guidance becomes an inter-active process 
underlining a give-and-take relationship. It is assumed, thereby, that 
all concerned will make their own unique contribution to the group 
and in turn share the benefits arising from such contributions. The 
very essence of group guidance is, in fact, this exchange of experiences 
in terms of a common goal. Dali writes that, “Personal and subjective 
experiences acqviire social significance when shared with other 
persons. The ulh’mate import of self-psychology derives from its 
social relevance.”* 

Relationships of Individoal and Group. Further, human heliailor it- 
self as presently observed is a manifestation of group living. Tlie 
individual, it is tme, may be regarded in terms of Iiis owti unique 
qualities, but there is little doubt of how important are the group 

* Edgar A. Dali, The Measurement of Social Competence ( Minneapolis, .Min* 
ncsota; Ecliicationd Test Bureau. Etlncalional Publislieis, 1053), p. 2. 
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forces which bear upon these qualities. The proof of this statement 
may be found in the actions and activities of members of a group. 
Who, for example, does not recognize the American citizen in what- 
ever country he may be found? Or the British subject? The group 
leaves its imprint upon those who compose it. The need for group 
guidance thus arises on every hand. 

Each person is the product of what he inherited from his parents, 
what experiences he has undergone, and how he has responded to 
these experiences. It is no doubt correct to assert that if we could 
comprehend all those inter-acting forces which tend to make an in- 
dividual what he is, we would thereby understand why he behaved 
as he did and would further realize that his behavior was also due to 
environmental factors. It is, however, hardly possible to reconstruct 
all the links in the chain of influences upon the individual, but the 
search to understand everything about the individual does lead us to 
an acceptance of him for what he is and not for what he should be. 

Man alone is comparatively helpless. But with the aid of others he 
has managed to build great civilizations. In his helplessness, there 
was bondage— in his combined strength, there came subsequent 
progress. This cooperation is the essence of group guidance: to so 
help develop the individual that not only is he a better person for 
himself, but he makes his unique contribution to the group of which 
he is a member. 

Planned Experiences. Group guidance, as a process and as exempH- 
tied m Its techniques, arises first out of the problems of the individual. 

roug t e use of diagnostic tools the guidance worker seeks to dis- 
cover w at pattern of behavior is representative of each individual. 
When such knowledge is available, it becomes possible to set up those 
experiences which are designed to increase the persons ability to 
^ active y develop or to reduce those tensions which already 

Plaimed experiences (e.g., controlling the classroom environment in 
e sc 00 , ^^siting industry, etc. ) are, however, not to be construed 
as an avoidance of educational problems. Neither do such ex- 
periences imply authoritarian practices. Instead they are to be con- 
sidered as a means to improve those abilities needed to solve one’s 
pro roug providing the necessary conditions for this improve- 

men . us e main design of plann^ experiences is found in the 
need for strengthening the individual’s own ability to meet the prob- 
lems of hvmg without being overcome by them. 

ince group guidance emerges out of the problems of the individual. 
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group experiences must be based upon those conditions which will 
help solve these problems. Meeting the pupils needs, for example, 
underscores classroom planning. Common goals are defined and ex- 
plored together by the group (e.g., how to get along witli ones peers, 
how to study more effectively, etc.). The needs of both the in- 
dividual and group may, therefore, be met through organized class- 
room experiences. McNassor writes as follows \vith respect to 
organized experiences: 

If students become involved in causes for which to live beyond immedi- 
ate student life gratifications, become more certain of their acceptance and 
identity in our communities, and become more temporarily dependent upon 
us (more affectionate), we [the teachers] will be reaching and supporting 
diem through English, social studies, and science, and the question of the 
roles of curriculum and guidance in the program of studies will be less 
artificially and mechanically defined.* 


Group Guidance and Adjustment 

The areas and purposes of guidance were previously defined as 
threefold: (1) understanding the individual; (2) preventing malad- 
justment through providing conditions by which impairment may be 
avoided or at least reduced; and (3) assisting the individual to im- 
prove his o\vn abilities to develop. Each of these areas is dependent 
upon the other for content and direcBon. Hence in tlie planning of 
any experiences, it is to be remembered that the individual must be 
understood, and that his experiences must be planned both in terms 
of prevention of extreme hardships and improvement of individual 
abilities. 

While adjustment is personal, it also involves adjustment to some- 
thing external as well. A person may be said to behave or misbehave 
in terms of moral, social, and legal codes. iVlien the individual, for 
one reason or another, c.an not accept certain standards, conflict 
usually takes place. The delinquent, for example, is very often the 
product of revolt against authority. Learning, in fact, is a process 
of becoming .aware of community standards of behavior and the need 
for their acceptance. 

Providing a diversified curriculum offers a subtle means for enricli- 
ing school e.xperiences. For there docs remain the basic fact that 
pupils do vary widely in Interests, abilities, and potentialities. Tlierc 

’D. MeNas..or, "Tlio Cluneing Clwraclcr of Adolcccutv." California Jovmal of 
Sccandarif Eihicatlan, Vo!. 31 (I053J, p. 131. 
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is tlien a real need for a controlled environment in connection with 
such important procedures as course content and testing norms. For 
the “backward” as well as the “gifted” child there will have to be a 
curriculum broad and imaginative enough to adequately cover the 
needs of both. Individuals are not different in kind, but in degree. 
Those at the ends of the “normal curve” are now considered as excep- 
tional individuals, not as a class apart. The exceptional child can 
develop within the framework of existing institutions whenever 
specialized institutions are not available. No pupil need be neglected 
if the program is designed in terms of the entire group. 


Group Processes 

The programming or assemblage of pupils in groups is in itself a 
group process and lays the basis for possible guidance. Education 
thus being a group process 

tii-ill'v* children who vary physically, intellec- 

“f “f* «perienc« vSy widely 
helo to nnl-** some children will need individual 

If ^1."’“' °PPort«nity offered by the school for group 

nSarrund I °L '''® h'MHed heoause o¥ un- 
wasted.*' ^ factors, then the taxpayers' or donors’ money is being 
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lualed^ie “m*'" *" Urban living has aecen- 
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heightened h il, ■ group guidance, the values of instruction are 

lions both in terms of individual development and social obliga- 

madc wlth"the°f^ Group Guidance. The infant’s first contacts are 
noses the niiele ^ I "'b'eh he is bom. The family com- 

Imvior oattems which is formed the wellsprings of later be- 
are defiiiitel if. " eonnection, early respect for law and order 
renretn? S the ^aren^^^. The teacher, too. 

to him bv tile H-ld ” °'™ Poraon. Obviously the response 

and the nia ^ f" oonfusion as to the nature of discipline 

and the place of authority in the life of the child. It is obvious that 

^rhool (Washinston: 
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firm direction must first come from the parents. Society has its “do*s’* 
and “don ts” to which the child will have to eventually conform. In 
this respect, parents require guidance as well as their children. There 
has been so much controversy of late over the meaning of discipline 
tliat some clarification of this particular issue has become necessary. 
Stem and Gould discuss the problem as follows: 

The serious drawback in modem educab’on is that far too often neither 
the parent nor the child knows where he stands. Their respective roles are 
not well defined. We are trying hard to do the best for our children but 
in many instances we fail because we do not k-now how. We have read so 
much about the child's development and his needs, about how to avoid 
creating emotional disturbances in him, that we hesitate at each step, asking 
ourselves anxiously: “Should I interfere?” And it is that hesitation that 
spells the downfall of our authority. The child senses our indecision and 
uses it to his full advantage.* 

The child who is handled firmly and justly in his early years at 
home is far more likely to respond to authority than is the one who 
has been either pampered or abused. The school environment usually 
has a profound impact upon the child when he first comes into con- 
tact wth it. Adequately prepared, his first prolonged atpcricncc 
away from home should not disturb him too much. Which of us does 
not look back upon tliose first days of school with mi.ted feelings? 
Fear and curiosity are blended in tlic young child as ho enters the 
classroom for the first time. It is plain tliat such an event in tlic 
child’s life must be carefully planned. Living and getting along with 
others will now become a daily occurrence for him and it can be a 
rewarding experience. Through group living in the classroom, pupils 
Icam more about themselves and their schoolmates; about what is 
and what is not acceptable, and how to get along uith people in 
groups. These first experiences will influence tlie bulk of the in- 
dividual’s future behavior. 


Communittj Participation 

Group processes form llic slarling point for social living ns rellcclcsl 
in classroom practice. In lliis respect tliej- can also lie lookerl upon as 
pres-entivc tcclmiqucs since ailjnstment to group living svilhin the 
school helps to prqiare the imliricliial for group lis-irig outside the 

• C. Stem ami T. S. CoiiM. T/ie Early Voir, cf CI,l!S,onl. EduoaJen TttrmfU 
tnrisAf (NW Yotl; Harper anti BmfVr*. 1955). p. 5. 
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school. Virtually all employment is today employment on a group 
level. This condition makes preparation for group adjustment a 
necessary obligation of the school. 

Another and very important aspect of group training is seen in the 
military service which faces most young men. The armed forces, 
themselves, are in the forefront in urging wider and more thorough 
community participation in preparing young men for future group life 
as exemplified in military service. Military training literally requires 
teamwork and competence. The maladjusted youth faces real trouble 
when and if he is called up for training in the armed forces. On the 
other hand the adequately prepared young man can benefit in many 
ways from his tour of duty as a member of the service. 

Group processes, perhaps in part because of the modem demands 
ot industry, and in part because of the emphasis on urban living, 
mpresent an inter-relatedness of school and community not seen in 
mdmdual practices. The exodus from the farms to the city in the 
people into new and different rela- 
nrenfd aggravating the problems of 

SrerstoVl ‘1“®' behavior have to be learned by 
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4. To afford guidance in the reconciliation of different or conflicting view- 
points, interests, or policies. Attainment of objectives three and four re- 
quires modification of the viewpoints of some or all in the interest of team- 
work. It also requires very astute leadership which is capable of guiding 
the development of skill in analysis of evidence and in thought processes. 

5. To afford an opportunity to observe participants and to note behavior 
or responses which suggest the need of, or desire for, individual guidance.* 


The Teacher in the Group Situation 

In order to insure the most effective kind of group instruction and 
activity, the teacher (as group leader) should be as stable a per- 
sonality as is possible. A basic source of frustration and irritation in 
the case of children is the unstable or maladj'usted classroom teacher. 
There is ample evidence to indicate how, in their striving to overcome 
unpleasant experiences in the classroom, pupils will demonstrate 
hostile behavior at home and elsewhere outside the school. 

It may be that the maladjusted teacher is, in many instances, a 
formerly rejected or abused child. Neglect and deprivation during 
childhood may result in erratic behavior during adulthood. Quite 
often die teacher may be mistreating pupils because he, too, had been 
mistreated earlier in his career. Unfortunately many such teachers 
have been unaware of the causes of their aberrant behavior. What- 
ever the reason for his own behavior, the neurotic or maladjusted 
teacher can do much damage to the psychological health of his pupils. 

A teacher \vho has achieved psychological maturity has somehow 
learned to get along with himself as well as with others around him. 
He can live with others without serious friction, adjusting himself to 
the demands his class make upon him and tactfully influencing them 
to accede to his own program. Such a teacher or group leader is an 
adjusted personality who can compromise with his students without 
losing any of his own direction or self-respect. 


Maladjustment in Teaching 

The teacher is the central figure in the classroom. Upon lus grasp 
and carry-through of the situation depends the success or failure of 
tlie group program. If he is ovcrsevcrc or too lax the class will ro- 

• A. Y. Reod, GuUlancc and Personnel Services in Education (ItJiaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 19-1-4), p. 226. 
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spond correspondingly. Discipline in the sense of pupil cooperation 
is an absolute ‘'must" before real learning can take place. It is, per- 
haps, one of the few unpleasant aspects of teaching tliat it can provide 
an opportunity for domination over others. There are teachers who 
expect to dictate to their pupils what should or should not bo done. 
Such dictatorial methods inevitably will cause tensions in the class- 
room which inhibit learning. A stndent functioning under duress is 
unlikely to learn much from his lessons. 


pie teacher who instills a sense of fear is hurting both the student 
and himself by his behavior. An activity completely overshadowed 
by the teachers presence is not conducive to learning. Children 
whose oivn homes are free of irritations and difficulties may become 
seriousiy maladjusted in a classroom in which the teacher uses harsh 
and restrictive measures to maintain order. Such children may not 
only become psychologically disturbed in that particular class; they 
may, m some instances, develop a strong aversion to all schooling. 

ThL^r‘"“- 1 ™i'’‘>djusted personality, 
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ing situation is one in which all pupils are treated with fairness and 
consideration. Additional help, of course, should be given when 
needed. But it > must be understood that such help is given not in 
terms of favoritism but because it is actually needed. Insofar as it is 
possible each child should be challenged — and assisted whenever 
necessary — to the limits of his abilities. Weaknesses are eliminated 
most effectively through the child's own efforts, efforts which the 
teacher can, and should, direct in experiences calculated to improve 
the child’s abilities. Torgerson and Adams put it this way: 

Materials and techniques of instruction, if they are to be effective, must 
be geared to the learning needs of the children. These needs are related to 
children’s interests, mental and educational maturity, physical handicaps, 
and personal-adjustment problems, as well as to their specific learning dffi- 
culties. Early recognition of a problem . . . prevents more serious prob- 
lems.* 

Teachers must therefore become sensitive to any behavior which 
reveals conflict and maladjustment Lack of interest on the part of 
the child is often a sign that frustration exists. Unusual behavior 
needs to be recognized as an expression of some problem. Before 
the pupil can make any progress he must be unhampered by extreme 
difBculties. 


Pupil-Teacher Rapport 

We owe much to modern research, notably in psychology and 
sociology, for our present awareness of group living and its implica- 
tions for learning. In the ideal group situation the teacher is a guide 
and confidante to the members, firm whenever necessary, but not a 
disciplinarian for its own sake. Such a teacher attempts to under- 
stand the child, as has been said, in both his strengths and weaknesses. 
He must by the same token be cognizant of his own emotional status, 
for if he is not careful, he may pass on to his charges his o^vn feelings 
of insecurity and other like tensions. Bush indeed asserts that, "the 
classroom is the key unit in the school system. How well it functions 
is partly dependent upon the whole configuration of the moment and 
the historical development which preceded it, but the most potent 
element is the kind of leadership exercised by the teacher in each 
classroom.*”' 

*T. L. Torgerson and G. S. Adams, Measurement and Evaluation for the Ele- 
mentary-School Teacher (Ne>v York: Tlw Dr>'den Press. 1954). p. 13. 

*n. N. Basil, The Tcachcr-Fupil lielattomhip (New York: Prentic-e-IIiin, 1954). 
p. 11. 
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The competent teacher or group leader can stimulate confidence in 
the timid child and calm the impulsive one, by providing security for 
all in the group. Emotional balance and physical health of his own 
are an obligation which the teacher must seek to maintain. This is 
not to say that he has to constantly seek perfection for himself. It is 
rather to open for consideration die desirability of self-improvement 
on the part of the teacher. 

Difficulties arise in the classroom as well as anywhere else and there 
are no simple solutions to them. Teaching remains an art, despite 
its reliance on scientific method. Attitudes, prejudices, ambitions, all 
these are present in the teacher as well as in anyone else. There are 
restraints upon the teachers behavior which may tend to frustrate 
him. And it may not be denied that because of background prob- 
lems, some pupils are outside of the teacher s direct help. Such prob- 
lems will apparently always be present in the classroom. Neverthe- 
less as Murray submits, “adjusted teachers can contribute more to the 
mental health of their pupils.” Such teachers, he writes, “are able to 
focus their full intelligence and insight on the activities at hand; they 
can discover the children who need an extra dimension of love and 
care; they are secure enough to reach out for extra help.”® 

In the balanced classroom the teacher will understand that his 
charges are emotional as well as intellectual human beings who do 
not learn through rote alone. Therefore the teacher himself must be 
acquainted with some of the basic conditions which underlie the leam- 
ing process. Miller and Dollard emphasize this need of awareness on 
the part of the teacher by writing that: 

Human behavior which is widely felt to characterize man as a rational 
bemg, or as a member of a particular nation or social class, is acquired, 
ratr^r than innate. To understand thoroughly any item of behavior — either 
in the social ^oup or in the individual life — one must know the psychologi- 

principles involved in its learning and the social conditions under which 
this learning takes place.* 

Tile teacher as instructor, guide, and confidante plays a significant 
role in Ae learning process. Guidance is an excellent means for 
maintaining those conditions necessary to the optimum development 
of the pupil. Further, the guidance function is also a means whereby 
the learning process is sharpened and refined. 

» C. E. Murray, “Mental Hygiene in the Day's Work," Mental Hugiene, Vol. 34 
(1950), pp. 43S-464. 

N. E. Miller and J. Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation (New Haven, Con- 
necticut; Yale University Piess, 1941), p. 1 . 
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Approaches to Group Guidance 

Tliere are several proposed group approaches to guidance at the 
present time. Some of these approaches are directly concerned with 
the problem of the individual, others indirectly so. “Information giv- 
ing,” for example, is a means whereby the group, generally in a class- 
room situation, is made aware of certain facts regarding a subject of 
interest to the group. Another technique of group guidance is found 
in “multiple counseling” whereby students witli common problems are 
counseled in a group situation- The various aspects of this approach 
will be reviewed in a later chapter on counseling. 

Discussion of a subject among the group is another important means 
for developing the social skills so vital in today’s inter-personal rela- 
tions. Through sharing of a problem and mutual consent in facing it, 
individuals come to appreciate one another’s viewpoints and the 
Tight to be heard. 

Both formal and informal group activities will help promote the 
cause of guidance when planned in terms of a xmified approach. 
Extracurricular activities offer an excellent basis for group guidance. 
Such informal affairs as dances, plays, intra-mural athletics, etc. have 
done much to promote comradery and goodwill among different 
people. Group approaches to guidance — while not yet on a par with 
individual guidance — do have the advantage of low cost and a less 
complicated administrative scheme. The group is also an excellent 
place to discuss future employment possibilities. To quote: “In group , 
sessions, students have an opportunity to relate vocational problems to 
personality needs. Only when basic needs and values are verbalized 
and structured can test results and occupational information be used 
meaningfully.’’*® 


Audio-Visual Aids 

Audio-visual aids are methods ( and materials ) which are primarily 
designed to enhance the learning process. Visual techniques are 
based upon the ancient principle that “one picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words.” Auditory techniques, on the other hand, place major 
emphasis upon hearing and involve the use of simple rhythms, music, 
and the like. The classroom today, because of audio-visual aids, has 
become very “ear” and “eye” conscious. 

E. L. Shostrom and L. M. Brammer, The Dynamics of the Counseling Proc- 
ess, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952), p. 50. 
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Children are learning to dance more and more by listening to 
rhythms. Teachers have come to use the “educational film” as a 
regular procedure of instruction. And to expedite such instruction 
large school systems have amassed whole libraries of filmed teaching 
guides, guides which have already proved invaluable in improving 
classroom instruction. 


The advent of television has done much to re-vitalize instructional 
method. Medical schools, for example, are employing closed-circuit 
television channels extensively to demonstrate surgical techniques 
direct from the operating theatre. Whereas previously because of 
physical impediments (e.g., seating arrangements, inability to hear or 
see the surgeon, etc.) viewing an operation was difficult, through the 
use of television, students and practitioners are now able to see the 
surgeon’s work clearly and profit accordingly. 

The armed services, too, have come to regard television as a first- 
rate method for instructional as well as tactical purposes. Military 
maneuvers have been conducted which demonstrate the usefulness of 
te evision as a means of maintaining adequate communication chan- 
nels between fighting groups and of transmitting commands. It is 
now possible to give many examples of the widespread use of televi- 
sion and film generally. 

Dale, however, warns us, curiously enough, that the very "concrete- 
ness and specificity" of audio-visual aids may tend to make instruction 
mechanical and authoritarian if care is not exercised in their use. 
But as he hastens to add, "no such dangers are likely to occur with a 

teacheyvho untetands his role as that of guide and counselor 

He wrU use audio-visual materials properly because he appreciates 

I uT T ® ''=""’“5 “P^ence of his pupils more 

meaningful and thus better remembered.”*^ ^ ^ 

visual aids are based upon the assumption that all our senses 
^ nieans we possess for apprehending the world in 
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he people and events which are external to us. Verbalisms do tend 
I" to the student, particularly when 
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be emphasized, however, that the pupil does not learn by 
1 1 j. seeing materials of instruction. He learns by 

n ng s perceptions together m a meaningful pattern. Used 
1946^)' p^’ Methods in Teaching (New York: The Dryden Press, 
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correctly audio-visual techniques can do much to facilitate and en- 
hance the learning process. 


Exploratory Activities: Field Work 

Exploratory activities, on the educational scene, are those activities 
arranged by the school and undertaken for specific learning purposes. 
They take place in the field, so to speak, since community- institutions 
make up the bulk of places visited (e.g., libraries, museums, fire 
stations, etc.). In citing the value of such exploratory activities Hild- 
reth ^vrites that: 

. . . among the advantages that result from educational trips are the 
vividness of personal experience (‘lieing on the ground”), the opportunity 
to visualize action more effectively by being able to place it in its actual 
setting, and the opportunity to leam about things (historical, social, or in- 
dustrial) that are peculiar to or characteristic of tiie local scene and not 
available in textbooks.^ 

Exploratory experiences effectively arranged permit the pupils to 
visit and explore places in their original settings. What the textbooks 
describe, for example, about the process of baking bread may actually 
be seen in operation through a visit to the bakery by the student. 
Some industries have now delegated special personnel to work with 
classroom teachers in demonstrating the actual operations which are 
involved in the manufacture of various products used in the American 
home. 

Through direct contact \vith people performing their different tasks, 
the student, it is hoped, %vill grow in his own comprehension of the 
workaday world into which he ^vill enter sometime in the future. 
Watching and studying real-life activities presents the individual \vith 
a more concrete basis for his abstract materials. Learning in the 
school is a matter of organized experiences. Exploratory activities 
allow students a maximum opportunity for such experiences. 

A word of caution should be added here. Too often exploratory 
trips have not only failed of their purpose, but resulted in confusion. 
Children who are to visit a library, for example, must be carefully 
briefed beforehand about the uses and purposes of a library. The 
reasons for such a trip should be discussed by the teacher with his 
pupils in order that they understand what it is they intend to do. To 

“ G. Hildreth, Child Growth Through Education ( New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1948), p. 270. 
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facilitate such discussion, it is obvious that the teacher, himself, be 
conversant with the details of the proposed excursion. 

Above all odier considerations, the trip will have to be tied in with 
the pupil’s own background and understanding. There is little use 
in visiting a physics laboratory if the students know little or nothing 
about the subject. Interest and motivation must be carefully inte- 
grated with the trip. The values which pupils derive from trips de- 
pend on the preparatory and follow-up work done. Such preliminary 
planning helps contribute to the success of all exploratory activities. 

Exclusions are also useful in implementing a program for better 
school-community relations. Trips bring the students right into the 
community s institutions where he can observe and be observed. By 
the same token, cooperation between school and community through 
ganging details of the trip helps carry the problems of both out 
mto the open for inspection. Again, by introducing the pupil first- 
hand, as it were, to the various conditions of employment as they 
a^lly are, he thereby becomes better able to weigh the advantages 
or different kinds of occupations. 


. Orientation Programs 

m pu^ose of the orientation program is to help each person feel 
aTn ? j"®"' or activity by helping him to under- 

the traditions, rules, and offerings of the school and its activities, 
entabon, therefore, begins when the parent first takes Billy to 
ifih ^ T gt^tic ^cd continues until he is established on a 
nrnmZ vetiremenL More specifically, orientation 

^ “'pbasiaed during the last term of a pupil’s 
mam ptcgram and during the first term of a new pro- 

hiah *seh C'^tatbp e, e sixth grader should be prepared for junior 
ms ste i,'"; ^ ibe new school, 

iunior tn ^ ^ V continue in his making the adjustment from 
Zeln n ^ ““4 and a job. 

the school during“the'‘te^£™e‘*'^ tor each mdividual moving into 
htmct fs-rvvr. 1 ° ^ moves mto the new class, as he re- 

familv nirt^ ^ senre, and afiCT an upset of regular life by tragic 
T! n H group orientation program is very helpful 

as a preparation for individual counseling. 

tTi orientation program is generally a function of 

Ae pidanre committee, composed of counselors, admiiislrators, and 
teachers. Cooperative action should be taken in establishing objec- 
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tives, planning general procedures, assigning responsibilities, and 
arranging dates and places. Related schools and even parent groups 
may be brought into action. Where specific meetings are called time 
budgets should be made and check lists of activities proposed. 

To facilitate the orientation of pupils new to a school, the admim's- 
trators within the district, and even among several districts which may 
transfer pupils, should have established channels for transfer of cumu- 
lative records. Where records are complete and available, it is much 
easier to adapt programs to the needs of the pupils. 

Possible activities to be included in orientation programs are: 

1. Visitation to sending schools by counselors for purposes of: 

a. Holding get-acquainted interviews \vith each pupil. 

b. Describing school curricula, and registration for courses for 
following year. 

c. Describing extracurricular activities. 

d. Displaying school publications. 

e. Testing and collecting pupil data. 

f. Explaining pupil personnel services in receiving school. 

2. Visit to receiving schools by incoming pupils where they follow 
typical schedules, take tests, sit in assemblies, and receive instruc- 
tion about curricula. 

3. Visit to homes by counselors and teachers to gather data, make a 
follow-up, or disseminate information. 

4. Holding exercises at the opening of school, including freshmen 
days or weeks, etc. 

5. Providing special assistance to late enrollees and transfer pupils. 

6. Presenting special discussions or programs for parents of incom- 
ing pupils. At the lower level this may be a series of sessions 
for parents and pre-school children. Nursery schools also serve 
this function. 

After each orientation program a follow-up or evaluation session 
should be held wth adequate memoranda prepared for use by anyone 
directing that,program at a later time. 

^^---Tfie^"Home-rootTi Program. The elementaiy school offers a natural 
facilit)' for providing continuous orientation. The secondary schools 
with their depnrtment.alizcd plans are not so fortunate. Some other 
arrangements must he made to provide a school home for tlic 
sccondar)' school pupils. Three plans have been employed: core- 
curriculums, home-rooms, and guidance class, such as a senior prob- 
lems class. The core-curriculum \V3S discussed in Chapter 8, p. 233; 
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the latter two plans will be considered here as means of continuous 
orientation services. 

Theoretically, the home-room program seems the logical way for 
providing conditions where one teacher could become better acquainted 
\vith each pupil, observe his progress, be aware of his problems, and 
guide him through his high school career. It has, however, not ful- 
filled its expectations in practice. Lack of time to do little more than 
take care of the administrative details of reading tfie bulletins, etc., 
seems to be an important reason why. There is also ample indication 
that many teachers are not qualified as guidance workers and so are 
unable to perform the guidance functions for which the home-room 
was intended. It is only when the home-room is utilized as a full 
guidance period where a qualified teacher can and desires to pro- 
vide group orientation and individual assistance that this program is 
workable. 

The Senior and Junior Problems Courses. While the senior problems 
Murse has been in widespread usage over the past two decades, there 
has recently developed a program which emphasizes a junior prob- 
lems course for ninth or tenth graders. Such typical problems as dat- 
ing, parent relationships, consumer education, and so forth have been 
problems discussed in these problem courses. It is usually wiser for 
the junior class to concentrate its eflPorts on educational adaptation 
and related problems of adjustment of early adolescents, and for the 
senior cl^s to emphasize post-high-school problems, i.e., how to get a 
job, be admitted to a coUege, or face the realities of early marriage. 


Group Discussions 


h jn^ a classroom are not a group because they have 

1 ^VouP by virtue of com- 

nf nn^nA tT As define common goals, develop ways 

nrnCTTfJ^ fh ^ P^^yiog together, and evaluate their 

nnsSv.' establish their unity as a group. As maturity develops, 
^ f ^ ^ feeling of responsibility for one another as mem- 

ers o e same group begin to develop. Whenever the teacher has 
hav^!^^red^^*^ activity, class morale and achievement usually 


Communication. A primary element of the group is verbal inter- 
ac on. uc communication is broader than merely having the 
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1. Least effective. The teacher at- 
tempts to maintain one-way com- 
munication with individual students. 



2. More effective. The teacher tries 
to develop two-way communication 
with individual students. 



3. Even more effective. The teacher 
maintains tU50-U5fly communication 
with individual students and also 
permits .some communication among 
students on a rather formal basis. 



4. Most effective. The teacher be- 
comes a member of the group and 
permits two-way communication 
among all members of the group, 
including himself. 


Fig. 10-1. Various Types of Communicative Relationships between 
Teachers and Students, in Order of their Effectiveness. {After Lindgren'*) 


teacher use appropriate words and numbers to communicate certain 
ideas. This communication is dependent upon a real feeling of 
freedom to express ideas in a mutual give-and-take with die teacher 
and the other pupils in the classroom. Lindgren” has graphically 
presented this relationship (see Fig. lO-l). 

Buzz Sessions. To overcome the problem of having a few students 
dominate a discussion or to introduce a topic and “wann up” the 
group, the buzz session has been found to be a useful device. The 
proc^ure is rather simple. The teacher writes a provocative question 
on the board (Are you prejudiced against your neighbors? Should 
we encourage foreign aid? etc.) and then divides the class into several 
groups of five or six people to discuss these questions. Each group is 
asked to develop the main issues of the problem during a limited five- 
minute discussion. Someone from each group is appointed to report 
the results. 

‘*11. C. Llndgrcn, Educational Psifchology in the Classroom (Kew Vork; John 
Wiley and Son^, 1950), p. 206. 
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At the end of die five-minute period the class is reconvened and 
each group reports. The skillful discussion leader can then more 
easily encourage each individual to share in the general discussion. 
It is important at the end of the period to have the teacher or group 
leader summarize the basic points of the total discussion. 

Role-Playing. Another interesting way to provide group inter- 
action and put an abstract problem on a personal problem-solving 
basis is by means of role-playing, or sociodrama. The variety of tech- 
niques employed indicates its extent of use in almost any human re- 
lationship. Essentially role-playing is spontaneous dramatizing or 
acting-out of a problem, a personality, or a situation. An example 
would be that of a senior problems class discussing how to get a job. 
Arrangements are made for one to play the role of an applicant and 
another to enact the role of an interviewer. Even more complex situa- 
tions may then be developed. 

For example, in one situation a first-grade boy was making a visit to 
the dentist. ReacUons gathered from sisters and brothers, playmates, 
Md others warned the boy against this awesome situation. However, 
during the visit the dentist gave the youngster a mirror, cotton pads, 
and ofter inexpensive items, after which the boy was invited to play 
the role of the denUst, practicing on his parent. While he practiced 
the famer explained certain factors of dentistry, etc. Interestingly 
enough, the boy has since not objected to visiting the dentist and has 
persisted after four years in wishing to become a dentist. 

o ^p aying should be followed by discussion in which the students 
f ^ understand the meaning of the situation. One variation 
o ro e-p ^ing^ is that of reading part of a story or describing a situa- 

on an en inviting the class or group to solve the problem-story. 

General Principles of Group Guidance. Some general principles 
governmg group guidance, as applied to the instructive group-ap- 
proac , were eveloped by the National Association of Guidance Su- 
pemsors and Counselor Trainers at their 1957 workshop in Detroit. 
Following IS a summary of their conclusions: 

1. Group-guidance procedures are only a part of the whole guidance 

program. / r & 

2. An effective group procedure is based on felt needs of students. 

. roup gui ance utilizes the fact that peers influence one another. 

roup gui ance procedures should be characterized by a perniis- . 
sive atmosphere, as far as possible. 
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5. Group-guidance procedures should follow carefully validated 
research data on child growth and development. 

6. Group-guidance procedures share the responsibility for provid- 
ing common elements of environment for the group. 

7. Group-guidance procedures should lead into and should 
strengthen counseling services. 

8. Counseling and inter-personal influences are mutually important 
to the group-guidance program. 

9. Group-guidance procedures require careful preparation on the 
part of any individuals assigned responsibility for them. 

10. Group-guidance procedures require careful preparation on the 
part of staff and administrators in advance of their initiafa'on. 


Summary 

Effective group guidance would immeasurably lighten the burden 
of schools s^ggling 'vith mass education. Group practices properly 
conducted could function as a vital part of the mental-hygiene pro- 
gram and make guidance itself a routine matter in the school. Much 
remains to be done, however, before group guidance can begin to re- 
ceive its fair share of attention and organization. For the present 
such practices as group processes, exploratory trips, information 
services, and the like must be expanded and enriched. The student 
who is prepared for inter-personal relationships, who is armed with 
knowledge of the world around him, stands a better chance of suc- 
ceeding as a citizen. Our society is now much too complex to permit 
us the luxury of leaving such matters to chance. Understanding the 
techniques of planned group experiences has become necessary for the 
social and emotional adjustment of the learner. 


Suggested Problems 

1. Plan a trip for a group of students to some local industry or place of 
historical significance. In accordance with the age level you have selected, 
consider all of the educational and guidance opportunities possible and list 
a number of both general and sperific objectives which )’ou expect to ac- 
complish. 

2. WTiat problems does a youngster encounter on entering junior high 
school which he would not have experienced on the elementar>’ level? 
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What activities might be included in an orientation program to help him 
adjust to this new setting? 

3. Outline a plan of study for a ninth-grade orientation class including a 
six-week unit on vocational guidance. 

4. Outline a plan of study for a senior problems class. 

5. Set up a questionnaire which could be used in your school to find out 
how extensive is the student participation in cocurricular activities. 

6. What are the comparative values of group guidance as opposed to 
individual counseling? 
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Chapter U 


Basic Concepts in Counseling 


c 

\._>{Ounseling is the heart of the guidance program. And because 
it is so important three chapters have been devoted to exploring its 
implications. This present chapter represents an effort to andyze 
those concepts generally considered basic to the counseling function 
itself. The next chapter will treat counseling in its applied form as a 
technique of guidance; Chapter 13 relate it to occupational informa- 
tion. Counseling is both a goal-inspired process and a specific means 
for consummating this goal. This view of counseling serves as the 
theme for the entire text. 


Counseling Generally Considered 

In guidance as elsewhere counseling has assumed new dimensions 
and responsibilities. In the school, for instance, counseling now is 
regarded as the purposeful understanding and assistance given the 
pupil so that he is better able to handle his own problems. Any 
counseling is, first of all, a process of sharing, of mutual help and con- 
sideration engaged in by rivo or more people. Counseling may, there- 
fore, he defined as a -peTSon-io-person process m which one person is 
helped by another to increase in understanding and ability to meet his 
problems. Tliis definition, or, rather, description, of the counseling 

301 
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The counselor remains the central figure in tlie appraisal of per- 
sonal problems. Individuals must be interviewed in order to derive 
the necessary data req^uired concerning both their backgrounds and 
present difficulties. To adequately structure a conference situation so 
that the client (or clients) will receive the maximum aid from coun- 
seling is a difficult and complex task.^ Any counseling situation in- 
cludes such involved factors as the inter-action of client and counselor, 
the client’s interests and background, the frame of reference of the 
counselor himself, and the general cultural environment, which so in- 
fluences all our behavior. Hence the need for careful planning and 
execution in counseling. Mathewson sums up the basic elements 
which appear consistently in all counseling situations as follows: 

1. Personal communication between client and counselor in a profession- 
ally controlled or guided situation. 

2. Appraisal and understanding of the individual, and of environmental 
aspects of the problem-situation and its possible outcomes, 

3. Evaluation and correlation of pertinent personal and non-personal fac- 
tors in the problem-situation. 

4. Adjustive, orientational, or developmental aid to the individual through 
conveyance of information; interpretation of data; provision of the means, 
or facility, for self-appraisal and clarification of motives and values; referral 
to environmental opportunity, or other modes of assistance.* 

Counseling for All. Counseling in the school is mainly concerned 
with the problems of normal individuals who are seeking or who 
stand in need of help. Too often in the past writers have tended 
to overemphasize the clinical aspects of counseling at the expense of 
its more general aspects. All pupils have problems. School counsel- 
ing will, it is true, be very much concerned with the extreme cases of 
maladjustment, but this concern wdll be centralized in recognition of 
such cases and cooperation with the specialized help called in to treat 
them. 

The need at present is for the improvement of counseling methods 
within the school, which, while not specialized in the strict sense of 

’In a seminar devoted to investigating aspects of counseling during World War 
IT, Jaqua wrote that the hope was prevalent that "... something might be done 
to elevate the profession of counseling to lift it from the plane of nin<Iom advis- 
ing, which anjxine can do who is *fond of people/ into the realm of an exacting 
professional task requiring expert training and m.'iture Judgment." E. J. Jaqua 
The Training of Vocational Counselors (Washington: Bureau of Training, War 
Manpower Commission, 1944), p. 9. 

*R. n. Mathew'son, Guidance Policies omf Practices, (N’evv York: Harper and 
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process suggests that such a process is much more than “advice- 
giving,” no matter how well intended this device may be. Nor is it, 
or can it be, a mere exchange of confidences. For effectiveness coun- 
seling must be organized on a real give-and-take basis upon which 
counselor and counselee (or client) meet in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and understanding. 

Counseling has developed comparatively late as a specialized area. 
For untold years it has been a kind of subsidiary function of other 
professions. The physician, the teacher, and the minister are, and 
have been, counselors by the inherent nature of their respective areas 
of endeavor. It needs to be pointed out at this time that not every 
person will be able to function effectively as a counselor. And there 
is little possibility that anything can be done about making everyone 
an expert — despite the fact that so many of us inevitably assume the 
role of counselor at one time or another. The important lesson to 
remember is that too often counseling has been self-defeating tlirough 
ineptitude. Such counseling, instead of helping the individual, 
actually has interfered with his development. In the classroom it now 
is realized that the teacher must have some knowledge of the func- 
tions of counseling as well as his own limitations in this area. Quite 
often the latter consideration is more important than the first. Further 
on this same score, the teacher has to find out when and how to call 
upon the specialist in counseling whenever such services are available. 

It must be remembered, too, that counseling, despite its primary 
m e, is but a service of guidance and not the whole program itself. 

onsidered thus, counseling by the counselor, for example, becomes a 
major tool for helping the pupil meet his problems, but not the only 
one available to him. 


The Elements in the Counseling Process 

Counseling as defined must be of service to as wide a range of in- 
vi^ ua s as is possible. Haphazard counseling is too often self-de- 
1?^ ccause it confuses the person needing help. Carefully 
wor e out or systematic counseling procedures at least have certain 
principles and goals by which to orient the client as well as the 
counse or. rganized counseling practices have a much better chance 
to help the individual to: (1) increase in knowledge of self; (2) solve 
immediate problems; (3) reduce tensions resulting from frustrations, 
anxieties, etc.; and (4) improve in the skills and knowledge required 
to solve his problems. 
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Acceptance In Counseling Relationship. The counseling situation 
should be so organized tliat the dicnt will make his contribution to it 
as well as the counselor. To accomplish this purpose the counselor 
has to demonstrate in voice and gesture that he accepts fully the client 
as a worthwhile person who has genuine problems which the two can 
solve together. 

The counselor has to feel a real Interest in the client since there is 
no substitute for sincerity. People are quick to sense a lack of con- 
cern with their problems. However, while the client must feel him- 
self accepted by the counselor, the degree of acceptance must emerge 
out of the counseling situation itself. Since counseling is in large 
measure an art, the degree of "warmth” in the interview will depend 
upon the needs of the individual as the counselor appreciates the 
needs involved. Bordin discusses this aspect of counseling as follows; 

Warmth is related both to objectivity and to involvement. Warmth re- 
fers to involvement in so far as the latter term is used to include an ability 
to empathize and to give oneself the freedom to express feeling. Warmth 
refers to objectivity to the extent to which it includes the maintenance of a 
clear differentiation from the client. But warmth goes beyond objectivity 
and involvement. It refers to a kind of spontaneity in interpersonal rela- 
tionships which makes the relationship "real” for the . . . client.* 

The development of self-direction through counseling is an emo- 
tional as well as an intellectual problem. Such self-direction does 
not arise from the directions of Ae counselor, no matter how well 
meant these are. It comes from the client’s realizing his own responsi- 
bility for bis conduct and from his acceptirrg this responsibility. WTren 
wannth is lacking in the counseling situation it is often because the 
counselor has not sensed the nature of the client’s problems. Too 
often as the counselor begins to press for a conclusion he tends to lose 
sight of the fact that the counselee has a contribution to make which 
may be equally as valuable as that planned by the person attempting 
to help him. True, the counselor needs to help give direction but 
there is also a more valid need for the contribution of the client. In 
the school, especially, counseling takes on a double responsibility; one, 
to help all pupils grow and the other, to help those with problems. If 
there is to be adequate pupil gro>vth along desired lines, there must 
be guidance by persons who realize that every pupil will make his own 
contribution if the conditions are right. Counselors in the school at 
present do not have enough time for proper counseling. Tlie paucity 

•E. S. Bordin, Psychological Counseling (New Yorl:; Applcron-Cenhirj’-CroBs 
1955), p. 175. 
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the term, can yet be effective in meeting everyday problems 
teacher can thus work with counseling experts to meet the needs ot 
all his pupils. Robinson states the case as follows: 

Students show a wide range of problems and needs. Thus many are 
marginally adjusted or skilled, i.e.. almost happy or not quite as effective as 
they would like. These may represent skiU deficiencies, religious womes. 
social problems, vocational indecisions, personal anxieties, health problems, 
financial worries, problems of emancipation from home, etc. These prob- 
lems are numerically frequent and respond readily to counseling help; iur- 
thermore, early treatment of small problems may prevent the later develop- 
ment of severe maladjustments .... Development of skill in counseling 
with these many types of individuals and for these different purposes is 
important if a student counselor is to be fully elTective.* 


Counseling: A Socially Inter-related Process 

Counseling rests upon an over-aU approach to the problems of the 
individual. Which is to say, that a pupil is also the child of parents 
who raise him and also influence his behavior. A pupil’s home prob- 
lems for this reason may not be arbitrarily separated from his academic 
work. The welfare of the individual rests upon the mutual coopera- 
tion of all those involved in his upbringing. This mutuality of in- 
terests, however, raises an important issue, namely, the adequate 
recognition of the social factors shaping the individual’s life. Bottrell, 
for example, writes that, “I realize that counseling and guidance focus 
on the individual; what I am pleading for is recognition that the in- 
dividual always exists in a social setting, is shaped terrifically by his 
social contexts, and will continue so to be shaped.”* 

On the other hand, too great an emphasis on the group out of which 
the child derives his impetus is also to be avoided. Respect for the 
individual is basic to belief in democracy but living in a democracy 
demands a certain allegiance and even surrender of rights and self to 
the group. The point which needs to be made is that the “answer 
seems to lie in a conscious and concerted effort on the part of . ■ • 
teachers and counselors to avoid the extreme of either position, to 
attempt to maintain a healthy balance between development of the 
individual and preparation for group living.”® 

*F. P. Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950), pp. 4-5. 

* Quoted in M. D. Hardee (Ed.), Counseling and Guidance in General Educa- 
tion (Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1955), p. 9. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 
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confused, even helpless, because of the abrupt changes which take 
place during this period. The need for sympathy and undeistanding 
during adolescence is especially critical Counseling can do much to 
help tide the adolescent over these li>'ing years. Many youngsters 
have suffered just because they ne\’er receiv ed any counseling during 
their adolescent period. It is quite possible a great number of de- 
linquents are people who also received h'ttJe or no sympathy when 
they needed it most. 

Ever)' stage of life has its particular problems, hence the need for 
continuih' in counseling. Helping the person continuously to meet 
these problems is die function of counseh'ng. The philosophCT 
WiUiam James characterized human thinking as a “stream of con- 
sciousness,” a ^aewpoint which emphasizes the continuity^ of life. 

The mdi\'iduals thinking is constantly engaged wi& the problems 
of li\’ing, as James also indicated. \\Tien tbe indiriduais thinking 
becomes* confused or when he e\'en becomes incapable of doing any 
rational thinking at all, it is e\*ident that outside help, say, in the form 
of counseling is not only necessai)' but urgent The person who suf- 
fers difBculty in thinking for himself needs to be helprf in de^’eloping 
insight into his problems. "Uliidh is to say, that through counseling it 
is hoped diat the indf\*idual will gain insight enough to be able to hSn- 
self adequately face his problems. Tbe pmpose of such counseling is 
not to sen'e as a land of crutch but rather give to the pupil such help 
as he ^riII need to act for himself in situations which tend to frustrate 
biTn. For example, it is not now considered sufficient to find future 
jobs for tile pupil; what is, perhaps, e\'en more important is to find a 
job which he ran suitably fill, in terms of emotional balance as well as 
of skill or intellectual attainmenL 

Necessity for Social Skills. It is now well known by personnel people 
as well as others that mere proficienc)’ at a given task — \ital though 
such proficient^' mav be — is not enough- "nie individual, no matter 
what his area of endeavor may be. will ha\'e to understand how to get 
along with his fellows and how to meet the \'arious problems which 
arise out of this personal inter-relationship. Modern industr)’ is based 
upon such inter-relationships and the recognition of their importance 
is noted in the time and attention now given to the problem. Thou- 
sands of work-hours have been lost not because of the lac^ of know- 
how at the job but because workers found it difficult, even impossible 
in many eases, to adjxist in terms of personal relations with their 
fellows. 
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of time does not lend itself to arranging counseling situations which 
give the pupil opportunity to make his own contribution. Hence the 
overemphasis on direction by the counselor. But within the limits 
permitted him, the counselor must attempt to encourage initiative and 
work on the part of the client. 


The Goals of Counseling 


The concept of adjustment has come under sharp attack in recent 
times. It has been said that the very term adjustment is itself ambig- 
uous and contradictory. On the one hand the child is asked to adjust 
to the group in order to be accepted and popular. At the same time 
the goal is for him to develop as an individual personality. How can 
he be genuine in feeling and original in expression if he is to conform 
to the group. Conformity, which some have equated with adjustment, 
is not conducive towards independent judgment. 

The crux of the question appears to be that of adjustment to the 
group without losing one’s individuality. Unfortunately a lack of pre- 
cise knowledge of group processes still obscures the major issues and 
tends to make some individuals confused, insecure, and distrustful. 

In the schools, children are asked to become efficient and able to 
compete with each other energetically, even aggressively. Yet simul- 
taneously they are taught courtesy, respect for the rights of others, and 
the like aspects of group living. Such seeming contradictions have 
caused many children to become emotionally disturbed. 

To begin with, few would now deny diat conformity to group stand- 
ards has become a literal necessity. With that in mind the problem 
becomes clear enough. How to preserve individuality in the face of 
the necessary conformity. Adjustment in terms of a happy balance 
between restraint and expression is what guidance can and should 
offer. Adjustment has to be defined in terms of the goals set up by a 
democratic society. 

Adjustment still remains a key issue in the coimseling process, but 
it is realized now that the individual is. in a sense, never completely 
adjusted, since complete adjustment would mean a cessation of activ- 
ity. Counseling, therefore, must be regarded as a dynamic process in 
which the individual is helped to develop in terms of changing con- 
ditions. 

Every individual needs some help at different times in his develop- 
ment. Adolescence, for example, quite often leaves the individual 
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much conflict obviously are in need of assistance. Some sociologists,® 
in fact, see conflict as the contributing cause of maladjustment. In 
the normal person a balance is maintained which tends towards ade- 
quate adjustment. While it is true that there are always conflicts in 
maintaining adjustment, the normal person makes these adjustments 
more easily. Fortunately, most of the time, as we have seen in the 
chapter on personality development, the individual possesses resources 
(defense mechanisms) to resolve his difficulties. But for the person 
who is overwhelmed, so to speak, there is real danger of neurosis or 
psychosis. As Woodruff writes, the individual who fails to maintain a 
proper balance "... finds himself pushed toward acts that violate 
his own personal standards, or paths that seem to him to be destructive 
of his highly clierished values. Either of these experiences will dis- 
turb him deeply, leaving either a feeling of guilt, or a feeling diat his 
very self is being threatened.”® 

Ordinarily, a teacher or a parent can help the individual meet his 
problem. When, however, the situation becomes too involved with 
respect to conflict, specialized help must be called in. Counseling 
can function in two ways in this problem: (1) help the individual 
meet his problems more effectively trough understanding and sym- 
pathy; and (2) help prevent further maladjustment by early recogni- 
tion of undue conflict on the part of die individual. The teacher is 
thus in an unexcelled position as regards the detection of problems 
that call for different levels of help. Unless she uses an organized 
approach to counseling, however, she will be fairly certain to over- 
look many of the symptoms whidi indicate maladjustment. The per- 
ceptive teacher, however, can do a great deal through establishing the 
kind of environment which keeps tension at a minimum and en- 
courages self-discipline in the face of conflict From a leading text- 
book in the field of educational p^chology we derive the following 
apropos to our ONvn discussion. 

... a well-adjusted person is one who is efficient and happy in a reason- 
ably satisfactory environment. Not only must a person be in an environ- 
ment which enables him to satisfy his basic needs satisfactorily, and be able 
to manage his life so that the satisfaction of one need does not make the 
satisfaction of another impossible, but also he must satisfy his needs in such 
a way as to avoid interfering with the fulfillment of the legitimate needs of 
others. In short, the well-adjusted person is one whose needs .and satisf.ne- 

•Sce, for evample, L. L. Bernard, An Iiifroth/cf/on fo Socidl Psijchologtj (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920). Also, G. Simmcl, Conflict (Glencoe, Illinois: 
Tlic Free Press, 1955), transl. by K. Y. Wolff. 

*A. D. Woodruff, The Pstjchologtj of Teaching (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1951), p. 590. 
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Counseling as a means of improving social adjustment is based not 
only upon the needs of the individual but upon those of his com- 
munity. The need for good rapport between counselor and commu- 
nity is thus obvious. Community living in the modern era requires 
not only efficient workers but citizens who are also well-adjusted 
members of the community. The problems of adjustment themselves 
require more airing on the part of both school and community. 
Counseling is thus not only a means by which, for example, in voca- 
tional advising, suitable jobs are chosen but also a way whereby the 
individual is guided towards balanced living. That the counselor, in 
fact, is not able to do effective vocational counseling without taking 
into consideration such personal factors as home situation, health con- 
ditions, and the like is pointed out in the following statement by two 
writers in the area. “The client,'’ Blum and Balinsky write, in dis- 
cussing his vocational plan will, if allowed by the counselor, talk of his 
finances, his aspirations, his failures and successes, his health, even his 
fears and personal involvements. The vocational counselor cannot 
refuse to listen to such discussions or consider those matters as irrel- 
evant to the vocational problems presented.”^ 

Counseling presents a real challenge to the counselor, whoever he 
may be. It is obvious from the above that no one technique or atti- 
tude about counseling will suffice. The counseling situation must 
indeed be dynamic and flexible with the particular needs of the client 
determining the procedures to be followed. No one is able to divest 
himself thoroughly of certain prejudices, but such personal beliefs 
must be kept to a minimum in appraising the difficulties and possible 
solutions. A broad and sympathetic outlook is a “must” for the 
counselor. 

Resolution of Conflict. Counseling, along with all other guidance 
techniques, is based upon the principle that individuals will need some 
outside help in order to solve their problems. Much of the client’s 
problems emerge from his inability to resolve the conflict which comes 
from merely meeting one’s problems. All of us are in conflict some 
time or another. That is, we are striving to overcome one obstacle or 
another in our attempt to live a balanced life. Inability to resolve 
such conflict, however, tends to disorient the individual and leave him 
helpless and confused. 

Counseling can do much to help the individual find “new paths” 
along which to move toward adjustment. People who imdergo too 

^ M. L. Blum and B. Balinsky, CounseUne and Psychology (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1951), p. 92. 
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innermost thoughts and feelings; it also offers the counselor a definite 
clue to his (the client’s) problems. A counselor should know not only 
why an individual exhibits aggressive impulses but how he goes about 
mastering these same impulses. Self-expression may often reveal such 
characteristic defenses as rationalization, compensation, projection, 
etc. Such knowledge can help augment the counselor’s knowledge of 
the client’s self-esteem as well as his self-acceptance. 

The Self-Concept. Any judgments of self-expression have to be 
measured in terms of the individual’s own frame of reference, viz., his 
perception of the external world and of his relation to this world. 
For that which the client expresses in the counseling situation is the 
mirror — quite often a "flawed” one — of this perception. Hence the 
need to understand why, for example, life is for some a "joyous experi- 
ence” and for others a place of gloom. Tlie way in which one feels 
about life because of a certain background has been colorfully ex- 
pressed by Samuel Butler, who wrote that: 

There’s a dark lantern of the spirit, 

Which none see by but those who bear it. 

And hag themselves with apparitions. 

Find racks for their own minds, and vaunt 
of their own misery and want. 

All of us are no doubt familiar with those who as Butler put it, 
"Find racks for their own minds,” despite enjoying circumstances 
which in others would call for thanksgiving. And conversely, there 
are those others, who, despite the most adverse circumstances, still are 
able to maintain a cheerful outlook upon the world. All of this points 
up the need to know as much as possible concerning the individual 
and his own unique way of perceiving this world. The optimist and 
pessimist are both the products of this perception. In expressing him- 
self the client often makes clear why he feels the way he does not 
only about himself but about others with whom he comes into contact. 


Counselor Limitations in Providing Self-Help 

It has become increasingly clear that maladjusted children or adults 
with problems can not be adjusted to their environment according to 
some magic formula. Tlie trend in counseling is now tending toward 
an older dictum of therapy, “when in doubt, abstain.” Tliis wovild 
imply that each individual who comes to the counselor must eventu- 
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lions in life are integrated with a sense of social feeling and an acceptance 
of social responsibility.’® 


Self-Expression 

The opportunity for expression appears as an essential part of mans 
natural feelings. It is rooted in mans need to give vent to his feel- 
ings. Even the animals express themselves even if in sounds unintel- 
ligible to man. Whereas the animals expression is reflexive the 
human being uses a more advanced form of telling the world about 
himself. Expression is a means of communication between people, 
whether it is done through the play of a child or verbalizations of an 
adolescent. The development of expression certainly depends upon 
social stimulation and the freedom to spread the ideas resulting from 
such stimulation. 

In its mental-health aspects self-expression is a means for the indi* 
vidual to reveal not only his hopes and ambitions but his disappoint- 
ments as well. 

For the individual self-expression serves as an opportunity to ex- 
plore one’s problems. For society such expression has afforded a 
means of coming to know how its members think, of crystallizing this 
knowledge, and finally of creating a better common understanding. 

Students, for example, whose backgrounds have been meager, in 
expressing themselves, have a chance to reveal their need for absorb- 
ing interests. An observant teacher or counselor can often introduce 
such pupils to those experiences which help bring a sense of personal 
worth as well as a feeling of accomplishment. 

The human being requires some sense of security, some acceptance 
of himself by others of his kind. Self-expression presents a most 
effective means for the individual of acquiring such security and 
acceptance on the part of others. Unless a person is allowed to pre- 
sent his side of the case, so to speak, all judgments of him must be 
arbitrary. Wlule some may argue that the individual is not the best 
judge of his own behavior, it is also true that to “know oneself’ has 
often proved a step towards progress in adjustment. Most therapeutic 
efforts in the area of mental health are geared towards this self- 
enlightenment. 

Insight Into Motivations. Again, in the counseling situation, self- 
expression is not only a way by which the client gives vent to his 

’*A. I. Gates, Educational Psychologu (Nevv York: The Macmillan Co., 1949), 

p. 617. 
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as is pstjchonuahjsis would require volumes if it were given proper 
consideration. 

For present purposes, it will suflicc to point up the emphasis upon 
early childhood experiences which has resulted from Freud’s think- 
ing. Depth psychology, wine'll draws its meaning from psychoanaly- 
sis, measures behavior largely in terms of the kinds of experiences 
which the individual encountered during his earliest years of life. 
Psychoanalysis is a therapeutic approach and does not directly con- 
cern us here. What is important is that Freud saw behavior motivated 
not only by conscious drives but by “unconscious” ones. 

Thus, for example, an individual deprived of love during childhood 
acts differently from one who had such security and affection. This 
means that in Freud’s view the origins of behavior (whether normal 
or neurotic) emerge from the early environment and from hereditary 
influences — Freud did not deny the influence of heredity. 

Because of such thinking on the subject depth psychologists measure 
responses in terms of the “patterns” revealed by say the Rorschach 
Test, the MMPI, or like techniques, instruments of depth psychology.’® 
In other words, a counselor who bases his procedures on, depth 
psychology, considers responses “not as they seem,” but rather as in- 
dications or manifestations of some “inner structure” of experience, a 
structure formed by early experiences. 

Freud’s view of emotional imbalance as emerging from experience 
has indeed done much to break do\vn the barriers between normal 
and abnormal behavior. Therapists who use depth psychology focus 
their attention upon observation and analysis of the individual’s 
responses not in terms of his overt behavior but of the factors assumed 
underlying this behavior. 

Such an approach, as we shall presently see in the discussion on 
non-directive technique, has opened up the boundaries of counsel- 
ing. For it is obvious that if one considers neuroses, for example, as 
based upon the genetical constitution, he will be severely limited in 
his approach to die problem. Here again perspective is needed since 
it is possible to overemphasize early childhood experiences at the ex- 
pense of equally important considerations (e.g., effect of present 
experiences, social relationships, etc.). That is why so many in 
counseling have now espoused the eclectic approach, of which more 
will be written later. For the present it should be enough to say that 
counseling is indebted to the originality^ and foresight of the founder 
of psychoanalysis, Sigmund Freud. 


” See Chapter 7. 
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cored in clinical expenenc . ^le will be able to 

can not become a substitute for the ““j’ „ltle 

make decisions for him. Each person >s 

wayHo eJpedite the latter’s own progress. Progress, m the final 
nnalvsis must depend upon the individual himselt. i 

tL new picture of the cHent as a person in his 
the older view that he is someone who is helpless hy h ^ ’ 

apparent now that the counselor can not improve anyone s 
hy^doing something for him. The counselor can not make ’’“decision 
tor the client, nor can he automaHcally satisfy his need. Counselors 
now working with disturbed individuals are driving home ‘h® P° 
that help must come primarily from within and not from xvi 
The Pepinskys describe this view of counseling as follows: 

It is crucial to stress the point that the function of ^ 

tsveen the counselor and the client is to facilitate chanps in *e behawor ot 
the client. Furthermore, this purpose must he understood and X 

both participants in the counseling process. Both client and 
recognize, too, that the change desired and worked for is ^ L 

in how die client talks in the interview, but is a change in what the c 
does outside the interview, and will be able to do, after his contacts w 
the counselor are terminated.” 

Thus, this facilitative service to be successful and enduring requires a 
high quality of understanding and skill. 


The Influence of Psychoanalysis on Counseling 

“Depth” psychology, upon which many important aspects of coun 
seling are based (particularly most concepts of treatment), is large y 
an outgrowth of the work of Sigmund Freud. So noted a movemen 

"H. B. Pepinsky and P. N. Pepindcy, Coumciing — Theory and Practice (Ne 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954), p. 173. 
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realization that he no longer needs to fear what experience may hold, but 
can welcome it freely as a part of his changing and developing self.” 

It may be gathered from the above quotation that the counselor in 
the non-directive technique proceeds on the principle that the in- 
dividual — no matter how maladjusted he may become — ^possesses a 
strong drive to become mature and socially adjusted. This drive 
(innate by definition), in turn, appears to grow out of the concept of 
man as an equilibrium-seeking creature. That is to say that the in- 
dividual to be well-adjusted will seek and find means for keeping his 
balance in an environment generally tending to imbalance. 

Another feature of this technique is found in the fact that the 
counselor is obliged to set up a warm and “permissive” atmosphere 
in which the individual is made to feel free to bring out any of those 
problems which have upset him. Presumably imrestrained, the client, 
it is believed, will relieve himself of even his most absurd and uncon- 
ventional feelings and attitudes. The formal interview, it is asserted, 
definitely tends to inhibit freedom of expression. On the other hand, 
in the permissive atmosphere of the client-centered situation there is 
no limit set to the kind of e.xpression which the client may produce. 

In the non-directive counseling situation the attempt is made to 
limit the probing, blaming, and interpretation to a minimum. The 
counselor therefore does not “lead” the client along certain lines of 
conversation; instead, the client himself unburdens bis problems 
apparently in the manner best suited to his nature. The counselor 
reflects the feelings and thought content expressed by the client. This 
reflection helps the client to better understand himself and in a per- 
missive and acceptant condition to develop positive attitudes and 
plans as steps toward maturity. 

Contributions. Rogers and his associates have made several con- 
tributions to counseling and psychotlierapy: They have presented a 
new attitude in the counseling relationship, they have clarified the 
process, and they have developed research procedures for critical 
analysis of counseling and psychotherapy. 

(1) Tlie concept of creating an emotional climate of warmth, per- 
missiveness, and acceptance has been clarified by Rogers. Tliis 
mental-hygiene approach emphasizes the importance of the counselor’s 
attitudes and skills in being acceptant of the feelings and thoughts of 
the client, wath feelings l)eing more significant. Respect for the 
growth potential of each client is paramount. 

’* tbU!., p. 2, 
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Client-Centered Therapy 


Because of its rise to prominence in recent years some attention 
must be given here to the method of clienUcentcred or non-directive 
counseling. Such counseling, according to Professor Carl Rogers of 
the University of Wisconsin, who has done so much to e.xploit its uses, 
is considered a means (therapeutic in intent) which permits the in- 
dividual to more fully explore and to solve liis own problems. 

This “client-centered” approach does allow the individual full ex- 
pression, in fact, insists upon it. Such an approach, by its very nature, 
assumes that the person with problems is genuinely seeking ways to 
help himself. From this it follows that the primary obligation of the 
counselor is to augment means for this self-help. The counselor is a 
“catalytic agent” causing a change on the part of the client but not 
entering into this change in the orthodox counseling sense. 

According to Rogers, the counselor proceeds on the belief that the 
person he is attempting to help is basically responsible for himself, 
and, further, is ^villing to accept this responsibility. In other words, 
Rogers states that one of six conditions of counseling Is the principle 
that the counselor should rely upon the drive of the client to be 
mature, productive, independent, and well adjusted and not upon his 
own powers of therapy.“ 

Again, according to Rogers,** the counselor (as therapist) must be 
able to enter into an intensely personal and subjective relationship 
with his client. This would seem to mean that the counselor would 
appreciate the clients worth and be able to fully empathize with him. 
On the client s part, writes Rogers, this kind of therapy: 


... has meant an exploration of increasingly strange and unknown and 
angerous eelings in himself; the exploration proving possible only because 
e is gradually realizing that he is accepted unconditionally. Thus he be- 
omes acquainted with elements of his experience which have in the past 
een enie to awareness as too threatening, too damaging to the structure 
I'n 1- himself experiencing those feelings fully, completely, 

e re a ions ip, so that for the moment he is his fear, or his anger, or his 
^tryn^h. And as he lives these widely varied feelings, in 
.. . of intensity, he discovers diat he has experienced himself, 

a e « a ese feelings. He finds his behavior changing in constructive 
as ion m accordance with this newly experienced self. He approaches the 


_ C. R. Rogers, Significant Aspects of Client-Centered Tlierapy,” American 
Vsychologist, Vol. 1 ( 1946), pp. 415-422. 

" C. R. Rogers, “The Concept of the Fully Functioning Person,” unpublished 
paper. University of Chicago, 1954, 14 pp. 
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upon skilled diagnosis by the counselor, who to do so must have 
professional training and supervised experience. In contrast with 
non-directive procedures, the dinical counselor makes greater use of 
persuasion of the counselee to accept a recommendation. In addi- 
tion, manipulation of environment, such as changing classrooms of 
certain pupils, is more frequently used. Both counseling approaches, 
however, recognize that the counselee must move toward self- 
direction. 

Contributions. Several significant contributions have been and are 
being made by this approach: (1) The training of qualified counselors 
has been investigated with specific recommendations for profession- 
alization of counselor functions. (2) Research and subsequent re- 
porting by this group have added greatly to the literature in this field. 
Especially in the areas of testing and other measurements and 
diagnostic tools have contributions been made. Another area of fruit- 
ful research has been in the area of follow-up of the student and his 
improved adjustment as evidences of good counseling. (3) A basic 
approach to traditional educational-vocational planning and adjust- 
ment has been laid, the parts of which other approaches have used as 
points of agreement or points of departure. Its emphasis, however, 
has been on a logical or scientific rather than an emotional approach 
to choice of curriculum or occupation. 


An Eclectic Approach to Counseling 

Whereas a few years ago the literature was filled with statements 
indicating great controversy betiveen directive and non-directive 
counseling, the more recent trend has been toward a recognition of 
the contributions of each in a developing field. Tyler has stated, in 
addition, that, “The tremendous possibilities in tliis area (counseling) 
are just beginning to be explored.”** Erickson states that a good 
coxmselor needs to know and be able to use all methods, to “shift 
gears'* from one method to another, to use the tools wluch best fit his 
competencies, to continuously improve himself, and to adapt the 
counseling interview and process to the needs of the situation.** 

In the tiunking of most people, an eclectic approach means that you 

** Leona T)icr, The Work of the Counsefor {New York: AppIcton-Ccntur>'- 
Crofts, 1033), p. 18. 

*0. E. Erickson, T7»e CoonK-IIng Jnlnrloio (Nc%v York; Prcnticc-Hall, 19S0), 
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(2) The process of learning as modification of behavior has been 
better described by Rogers and colleagues. The client usually ex- 
presses negative responses (both feeling and thought); then as he 
finds these accepted and understood he probably becomes ambivalent, 
then positive in attitude and planning for a more mature pattern of 
living. 

(3) Rogers pioneered the use of phonographically recording the 
counseling interview. This and otfier devices have brought scientific 
investigation into the "art of counseling.” In other words, procedures 
of evaluation and research have been widely used. 


Clinical Counseling 


Williamson and Darley have been credited with establishing the 
clinical counseling approach. l.ater Hahn and MacLean’* and others 
associated at one time with the University of Minnesota have con- 
tributed to its perpetuation. In contrast with non-directive counsel- 
ing this process has been labeled "directive.” Pepinsky and 
Pepinsky” have further defined it as the trait-and-factor-centered 
approach. 

In Williamson’s early book, he first defined and in his later book 
w t Darley‘* listed the six steps in the counseling process. These 
steps are obviously preceded by establishment of rapport and by some 
preHminary identification of the problem: 


1. Analysis of data concerning student. 

2 Synthesizing data so as to reveal assets and liabilities of the 
student. 

3. Diagnosis of the problem by clinicians, 
of the predication by clinician of the future development 

5. Counseling to improve the student’s adjustment. 

o ow-up to further assist student and check on counseling. 

As indicated by the above steps, this approach is in reality an ap- 
p ica ion o e scientific methodology. Greater emphasis is placed 


Graw!HmB“S"c“,'*i955y Psychology (New York: Mc- 

" '■'Pi-Ay. op. <*, pp. 23-26. 

nv , r p and J. G. Dariey, Student Personnel Work, An Outline of 

Cltnical Procedures (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), Chap. 6. 
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3. The counselee must be so accepted that he feels free with full 
opportunity for self-expression. 

4. As a person-to-person technique it affords an effective means for 
helping prevent serious problems radier than curing them. 

5. Counseling is an individualized learning situation within a given 
structure. The concepts of learning which apply in the classroom 
apply within the counseling situation; however, there is a much greater 
amount of emotional content. 

6. Particular techniques to be employed in counseling must depend 
upon the needs of the individual in a particular setting or counseling 
agency. 

7. Counselors should be professionally trained people who practice 
in terms of accepted codes of ethics. 


Suggested Problems 

1. Along with another member of the class, do some role-playing depict- 
ing the establishment of rapport between counselee and counselor. After 
j'ou have done this once, reverse the roles so that counselee becomes coun- 
selor and vice-versa. 

2. Compare the similarities and differences of the clinical and client- 
centered approaches to counseling. \Vhat are some advantages of each in 
the average school counseling situation? 

3. Frank is a college freshman. He has spent over an hour trying to 
make out a program for the following semester and a friend suggests that he 
ought to see a counselor. Frank says, “Counselors are a waste of time.** 
What reasons might Frank have for such an attitude? 

4. George is consistently late to class. Administrative procedure in his 
school allows the teacher to lower his grade because of the tardiness. On 
two occasions he has arrived too late to take exams and consequently has 
failed the course. The boy goes to the counselor and complains sajing that 
he has done all the required work and passed the other exams. Defend the 
teacher’s viewpoint. Defend George’s attitude. Assuming the role of the 
counselor, what would vou do? 

5. In wh.it \v.ays do theories of learning and llieories of personality in- 
fluence tlieorics of counseling? 


Suggested Readings 

Bordln, E. S. ~Coun^rlJnc Points of Virw. Non-Dirretive and Othrrs.** pp. 12fV. 
12*) 111 E. C. \Vllli4m«'n. Trrnih tn rrnimwl Work. Minnrapolli: 

Uuivcr\lty of MimvcNota Pr«^», 19W. 
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pick and choose the desired elements from many different theories or 
systems and fuse them together into a composite of greater worth than 
any of the elements. Logicians point out that the result is usually 
not a synthesized, organized, and internally consistent theory, but a 
strange mixture. To avoid this possibility, it is incumbent upon any 
theoretical approach to present a methodology which gives each 
counselee a feeling of consistency and stability. This means recon- 
ciliation of divergent points and a coherent pattern and approach 
must emerge. 

As we analyze the counseling process further we may recognize that 
the minimum elements included are: (1) the counselee and his need 
to be understood by self and counselor, (2) the counselor and his 
probable role, and (3) a situation requiring information or assistance 
which brought the counselee and counselor together. If it is accepted 
that the counselee is the most important element, then he and his 
personality needs and values should be the most important determiner 
of the counseling procedure employed to help him develop his 
strength to be self-directive. If the counselor is flexible and suffi- 
ciently well skilled in different counseling approaches he will be able 
to adapt to the needs and values of the counselee in a particular social 
setting. It is on this basis that an eclectic approach seems reasonable. 
This implies, however, that rigid individuals, over-emotional people, 
people who are not empathic and intelligent enough to understand 
and accept the ramifications and realities of a counseling situation will 
not be able to serve as counselors. Typical of this rigidity is the coun- 
selor who states he will be democratic, even if he has to force the 
democratic viewpoint upon a counselee. But, and this needs to be 
emphasized, the counselor will also fail in the eclectic approach if he 
becomes wishy-washy” and inept in knowing his own counseling skills 
and how they may be adapted to the growth potential of his counselee. 


Summary 

The following represents some of the more basic concepts of coun- 
seling. 

1. The primary goal of counseling is to help the counselee grow 
toward maturity. Thus a counselor’s concept of maturity is a very 
significant and subtle factor in die counseling process. 

2. Any help must in the final analysis be self-help through develop- 
ment of insight and self-understanding. 
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upon the needs of the individual in a particular setting or counseling 
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3. Frank is a college freshman. He has spent over an hour trying to 
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ought to see a counselor. Frank says, “Counselors are a waste of time.” 
What reasons might Frank have for such an attitude? 

4. George is consistently late to class. Administrative procedure in his 
school allo\vs the teacher to lower his grade because of the tardiness. On 
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Suggested Readings 

Bonlin, F. S.. “Coinwriinc Points of View. Non-Dirrctl\T and Others.” pp. 12IV 
120 In K. C. Willutnson, Trrntls tt% Sfi«/enf Pertonncl Work. Minneapolis 
University of Prc\%, 1919, 
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Chapter i2 


Counseling Procedures 


T 


-he preceding chapter provides an analysis of the conceptual 
foundations which support the counseling structure. It was em- 
phasized that counseling in the school is a person-to-person relation- 
ship in which individual development or prevention of impairment 
rather than correction is the prime consideration. Counseling is, 
further, an individualized learning situation within the context of 
guidance itself. Counseling and guidance share a common goal: con- 
tributing to individual growth and development. The concepts which 
thus apply to guidance (as a function of education) apply as well to 
counseling. As in learning, then, the aim of counseling is to foster i 
self-understanding, self-direction, and optimum development. For I 
without this kind of understanding it is difficult to perceive how the 
client can solve his problems. Counseling in the guidance effort must 
be concerned with the entire spectrum of personal relations which are 
part of normal living as well as with recognizing and referring the 
more deep-seated disturbances. This chapter will present ways and 
means by which it becomes possible to translate counseling tlieory into 
counseling practice. 


321 
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Interviewing, Advising, Counseling, 
Psychotherapy Differentiated 

In a sense any person who attempts individual assistance or instruc- 
tion of another person is thereby involved in counseling or a related 
function. The graphic illustration in Fig. 12-1 presents the basic 
elements of counseling: a counselee, a counselor, and a situation. It 
is to be noted that an inter-personal relationship between counselor 
and counselee is developed as a result of this situation. These, same 
elements are present in a teacher-pupil, teacher-teacher, or teacher- 
parent conference or advisement session. Whereas a conference may 
exist for mutual growth of both participants, counseling should be 
primarily for the growth of the counselee. (Growth of the patient 
toward increased maturity is also the goal of psychotherapy. ) 

Since counseling, in its generic sense, is an integral part of the entire 
educational process, it, too, directly affects the individual’s develop- 
ment. Thus, it is important to refine the meaning of counseling, to 
differentiate it from related functions, and to define the operations of 
those who serve in those functions. Such clarification is needed be- 
cause the counseling relationship is one in which personal inter-re- 
lationships are intensified as in few other areas. See Fig. 12-2. As 
the term “counselor” has been applied to many activities, such as camp 
counselor, insurance counselor, etc., there is further need to differen- 
tiate counseling from related functions. 

Interviewing. The major instrument through which counseling is 
effected is the interview. Counseling is the larger process by which 
the individual is brought to an understanding and resolution of his 
problems. The interview is the actual face-to-face situation in which, 
through the medium of conversation, counseling takes place, hence 


Counselor Counselee 



Fig. 12-1. Elements in Counseling. 
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Simple 

interview Advisement Counseling Psychotherapy 

ABC D 


V 

j 


Impersonal contact; 
informational level; 
minimum skill required A' 



1 

Giving and getting (and 
some interpretation) of 
intormation; applicable for 
normal feaclier-puplf and 
teacher-parent relations; 
increased skill required B’ 




InvoNes making choices and 
important plans and/or 
resolution of mild behavior 
problems; graduate training 

1 and supervised experience 
, required (or counselors C' 


\ 

1 Severe behavior problems; 
in clinic setting; intensive 
training, supervised experience, 
and recognition by 
professional associations 
mandatory for therapists D' 


Fig. 12-2. The Counseling Continuum. 

Line AtoD represents a continuum on which are indicated counseling and 
its variations. In each, from the simple interview to psychotherapy itself, 
are the basic elements of the counselor, counselee, and situation, increased 
skill plus adequate facilities and time are required as one moves toward the 
right on the counseling continuum. As one mooes from simple interview to 
psychotherapy there is increased personal involvement on the part of those 
entering into the particular counseling situation. 


the primary importance of conducting the interview along effective 
channels. Interviewing, however, is not wholly synonymous with 
counseling; in fact, counseling includes several other important tech- 
niques. Play therapy, for example, may be considered as a counsel- 
ing technique in wWch there is little or no interviewing. Conversely, 
the interview itself has a number of uses which in the strict sense of 
the term can not be considered as coimseling, e.g., employment inter- 
viewing, newspaper reporting, eta 

Advisement and Pupil Conference. Many pupils can be assisted in 
the advisement situation for information giving and getting. Tlie 
great majority of pupils who seek counseling wll probably just need 
the clarification and encouragement provided in adv'isement. Reg- 
ularly scheduled advisement periods with each pupil do proridc an 
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opportunity for preventing minor problems. In addition such per- 
sonal contact, even on this level, enables the counselor to keep in- 
formed with respect to the pupils development. 

Advisement is more structured than either counseling or psycho- 
therapy. The limits of time and facilities, and, perhaps, skill of ad- 
viser, demand more rigid curtailment of freedom of emotional release 
and intellectual explorations. 

Counseling. The process of counseling as a means for modifying 
behavior is most fully expressed in its preventive-developmental 
aspects. No matter how counseling may be construed its purpose is 
that of helping each pupil interpret, understand, and plan his life 
experiences so as not only to avoid those conditions which may lead 
to impairment or breakdown but to become a positive and productive 
individual. 

Counseling is more than advice-giving; it is more than solving 
immediate problems. It is concerned widi attitudes and long-range 
planning; it is more concerned with cause than symptom. Cmmseh 
i ng must be more enduring. In respec t it requires more time 
"planning than does ad^^lement or information giving. Effective 
TOunseUng requires skill and artistry on the part of the counselor . 
i'urtnermore, there“is no substitute for personal warmth and under- 
standing in the counseling situation. 

Psychotherapy requires professional training and skills in diagnosis 
and treatment which have meaning for the teacher and counselor, 
among others, only as a ref^ral source. Any teacher, adviser, or 
counselor who attempts either final diagnosis or treatment of a he- 
avier disorder which needs specialized help is guilty of unethical 
practices. What is specifically required of those who do counseling 
u I ^ a ility to recognize and to refer those who need professional 
help to those sources which can provide such help. 

Flexibility in Counseling. Obviously the counseling and related 
processes must be highly flexible since they are involved in so wide 
a range of activities and problems of both school and pupil. In- 
divi ual differences are always in evidence. For example, counseling 
wit a non-reader in the third grade will certainly be different in 
some aspects from counseling with a high school boy who plans to 
attend West Point. Both of these in turn will differ partially from 
the counseling which may occur with a college student who is hav- 
ing financial problems. 
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There is also the fact that many agencies other than schools and 
colleges provide counseling services to the young and old. Many of 
these agencies will be described in Chapter 14. School counseling 
and the counseling by employment and placement agencies are, in 
fact, by virtue of their common interests, closely related functions. 
All of these factors bring up the need for emphasis upon flexibility of 
approach to the problem. 

The responsibility for advisement and counseling services falls 
primarily upon the teacher-counselor and the specialist. In the 
elementary school, the teacher almost by default, as it were, takes on 
part of the job of advising and counseling. On the other hand, many 
high schools and institutions of higher learning have organized coun- 
seling services, even if these services are not always adequately 
staffed. It is apparent, then, that many other people besides the 
qualified counselor will be involved in the counseling program. That 
all these various efforts need to be integrated if optimum develop- 
ment on the part of the individual is to take place needs no particular 
emphasis. All school personnel therefore should be conversant, at 
least, with the fundamentals of counseling. 

Teaching and Counseling. There are many persons both in educa- 
tion and in guidance who have suggested that teaching and counsel- 
ing become identical functions. \^ile it Is true that these two areas 
do indeed possess many features in common, there still exist basic 
differences which must also be considered in any appraisal of the 
problem. In this respect, Strang has written that, several years of 
teaching experience alone do not make a person competent in under- 
standing individuals or in using the group as a means of personality 
development. If, however, he begins to use guidance techniques 
intelligently and thoughtfully, he will grow personally and profes- 
sionally along with his students.* 

Following are some of the basic differences which exist behveen 
teaching and counseling: 

1. Nature of the problem. Teaching serves as an expression of the 
will of the community in terms of a program of education for all 
students. Counseling while also involved in tliese goals is concerned 
with every pupil in terms of his personal development. Teaching is 
directed towards the imparting of information and skills (curriculum) 


*Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel (New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Columbia University, 1953), p. 311. 
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prescribed by a board of education. In counseling, the client is the 
key figure in determining what should be considered. 

2. Delegation of authority. The teacher in the classroom repre- 
sents authority, even though his role may be that of confidante and 
guide. The counselor, on the other hand, neither condemns nor con- 
dones; i.e., he is not an "authority-figure,” even though authority may 
arise from group decisions as in the case of the democratically in- 
spired group situation. 

Teachers are required to evaluate and report pupil progress accord- 
ing to prescribed standards; counselors help the person to evaluate 
himself on a non-authoritarian basis. 

3. The group function. Teaching is properly regarded as a group 
function. Counseling, on the other hand, is indubitably an individual 
function. Teaching may sometimes tend to overlook those who vary 
from the norm because it is involved in the group. It is just these 
persons who vary from the norm with whom counseling is so urgently 
concerned. 

4. Course of action. Teaching is a planned function both in terms 

of prescribed curriculum and course of action. Counseling, while it 
tog js a structure d procedur e, depends upon the cli^t’s~pro^ess and 
needs for its direction. ~ — “ 


Counselor Qualities Which Contribute to a 
Satisfactory Working Relationship 

The counselors personal effectiveness will determine the success 
or tailure of the counseling relationship. It is he who can either 
facilitate or inhibit the counsclee. It follows that the counselor must 
e a person o stability, flexibility, and understanding. He needs to 
be, however, also objective in evaluating a situation. To do this the 
counse or nee s to have had a broad background of experience in 
sc^a re ations lips, as well as to be informed with respect to personal, 
educational, and occupational data. 

The counselor needs to be that rare human, an equal mixture of 
sacn ist an artist. He must be sympathetic without coddling the 
^ * e n _ s t o _be ob|cctive about another personas subjectiv e 

twhngsJiuMn,an_ c^mpa way . In the counseling relationship 
c lents o ten come to depend upon the counselor to an unwholesome 
u ^ust lead to increased self-confidence on the 

I part of the client. The wise counselor attempts to help his client to 
I make liis ou-n decisions, never making a decision for him. 
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Steps in Counseling 

In the development of a logical series of steps or procedures for use 
in counseling it must again be stated that the primary goal for the 
counselor is not to contribute to resolution of immediate situations 
but to help the person move towards increased maturity and self- 
direction. On the assumption that counseling is best interpreted as a 
systematic process in which several broad functional aspects are 
identifiable,' the following steps have been set forth around what 
appear to be the essential phases of the counselor-counselee relation- 
ship: 

1. Determining the problem. 

2. Establishing the proper conditions for the counseling situation. 

3. Selecting appropriate methods to be used in counseling. 

4. Facilitating the expression of feeling on the part of the counselee. 

5. Assisting in the clarification of the problem: structuring the 
problem and the relationship. 

6. Assembling the information systematically. 

7. Interpreting the data. 

8. Developing a course of action. 

9. Making provision for further counseling. 

10. Writing a summary report. 

11. Conducting a follow-up program. 

1. Determining the Problem. Counseling is a specialized procedure 
directed towards the resolution of individual problems. In a sense it 
is a ‘^problem-centered” technique and thus the first step in counseling 
is an understanding of the precise nature of the problem. Such an 
understanding serves a dual purpose; ( 1 ) it saves time and effort in 
later counseling; and (2) it serves to focus attention on the conditions 
relevant to the problem. 

An observant teacher, for example, is able to detect signs of trouble 
in a particular pupil’s behavior. There are definite signs such as poor 
health, nervousness and fatigue, conflict \vith others, etc. which indi- 
cate the need for counseling services. In cases beyond her o^vn com- 
petence the teacher must, of course, refer the pupil to a professional 
counselor. There will be instances, however, where she herself can 
function as a counselor. The important issue is that of determining 
just what tlie problem really is". Tiie following are problems which 
should be referred to the counseling services. 

*11. D. McDaniel, Culddncc in the Modem School (New York: TIic Orjilen 
Press, 1956), p. 157. 
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a. Pupils who demonstrate in their behavior serious maladjustments, 
such as steady conflict with others, willful disobedience in the class- 
room, etc. 

b. Pupils who appear always to be nervous, unhappy, or who are 
excessively shy. 

c. Pupils who are physically handicapped. These young people 
may not be maladjusted but they will need some added help. 

d. Pupils who manifest deliquent behavior in such ways as stealing, 
vandalism, truancy, etc. 

e. Pupils who can not or will not benefit by their school work even 
after all the usual remedial measures of the school have been tried. 

f. Students who have choices and decisions to make. 

g. Students who need assistance in reconstructing or integrating 
their value systems. 

In opening the interview, especially the first one, it is extremely 
important that the flow of free conversation be facilitated as rapidly 
as possible. The counselor, if die client came voluntarily to see him, 
may start the process by asking the client to tell him why he came or 
ask him what he (the counselor) might do for him. If the client 
came at the request of the counselor, then the reason for the request 
should be explained, but in such a way that the counselee is not 
threatened or hindered from expressing his point of view. 

Listen to the client’s story. Begin where he is. Indicate that you 
understand what he is saying by nodding or by an appropriate com- 
rnerit. Don t put words into his mouth. Even when there are periods 
o si ence, wait for him. Under no circumstances should the counselor 
talk more than the counselee. Do not block the flow of talk of the 
counselee by too frequent use of personal references. Avoid saying, 
IE I were you — 

^ As the counselee s statement or understanding of the reason for the 
mtcmcw is most important, it might be well to record it as nearly 
\cr alim as possible. The vocabulary used by the counselee in the 
statement of the problem and subsequent thoughts and feelings 
expressed about it should set the level of verbal ability to be used 
dunng all of the i^te^vie^vs. 

2. Establishing the Proper Conditions. The first point for the inter- 
\icwer to recognize is the clients right to privacy. He must be 
protected from the presence of others, from inlemiption, in fact, 
from any intrusions which \%ill make him feel insecure. 

Tlic actu.al physic.al setting should provide for the comfort of botli 
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counselor and counselee. Adequate facilities, absence of uncomfort- 
able lights, choice of seating arrangements are all aids in encouraging 
relaxation and making for rapport. 

The counselor has to give a genuinely friendly reception. His 
materials should be nearby, although not too conspicious. Both coun- 
selor and client must feel at ease if a proper exchange of information 
is to take place. 

A definite time limit of an hour, a half-hour, or even fifteen minuteS' 
(depending upon the time available) is suggested as being helpful for 
the conduct of the interview. Such considerations provide the client 
with a feeling of being part of an activity that has a definite time-and- 
place setting. Following are some of the more basic rules of inter- 
viewing. 

a. Understand the problem of the situation of the client. 

b. Avoid the stumbling blocks of direct questioning. Never ask 
questions which can be answered "yes” or "no.” Encourage the 
patient to talk. Say, "Can you tell me more?” 

c. Recognize the sensitivity of the client. 

d. Convince the client of the interviewer s sincerity and confidence. 

e. Understand the psychological rather than the logical. 

f. Keep in mind the clients stated reason may not be the real 
reason for his trouble. 

g. Maintain tactful kindliness when dealing with the accumulation 
of strains and stresses of some lives. 

h. Face reality with the client, but use judgment as to when and 
how to bring him to face facts. 

i. Move slowly through the ramifications of conversation and help 
the client organize confused thinking. 

]. Keep away from problems you are unable to handle. The worker 
must mind his own business, and be able to secure proper help for the 
client if this is outside liis realm. 

3. Selecting Appropriate Methods to Be Used In Counseling. The 
first interview or significant contact with a counselee plus any other 
data which might be available should serve as the basis for deter- 
mining what approach should be used. Adapting a counseling method 
to a particular counselee may mean many things, such as selecting a 
particular counselor who may work well with the person — which may 
require a change from a counselor who would normally counsel with 
the individual — having a counselor vary his approach to best fit that 
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situation; or referring the counselee to another school or community 
agency if the depth of the problem involved is too great for the 
counselor. In other words, some choice of approach must be made. 
The choice of the approach will require knowledge and skill in the 
uses of the general clinical or client-centered approaches described in 
the last chapter. 

There are many practical considerations which must also be evalu- 
ated. Planning assistance for an individual should be geared to the 
requirements of the problem. If a pupil, for example, has inquired 
about the relative collegiate standards and offerings of Harvard and 
Michigan, it is not necessary to administer a Rorschach before answer- 
ing. Likewise, if a teacher-counselor can handle a minor problem it 
is not necessary to refer it to a psychiatrist. A physician would not 
attempt psychotherapy for a patient with a broken arm. Neither 
should a counselor attempt to be purely logical in an emotionally 
charged situation; rather should he be an empathic listener. 

The practical and common-sense application should not be used as 
an excuse for avoiding study and skill in the use of presently recognized 
theoretical approaches. In the final analysis, then, selecting an appro- 
priate method is dependent upon the quality of diagnosis, by the 
counselee himself and/or the counselor, and, secondly, upon a knowl- 
edge of the methods which may be employed to help the individual 
move toward an acceptable goal. Such a statement should not be 
interpreted to mean that no assistance can be given unless a final diag- 
nosis is made and the problem clearly defined. Many times it is 
necessary to give support to a person who is upset until more under- 
stan ing of the problem can be determined. Many experienced 
counselors have found the first reason given by the counselee is 
usually not the real reason for seeking help. 

4. Facilitating the Expression of Feeling by the Client. Since he 
requires e p, the client should be encomaged to express his feelings, 
pre era y in relation to a topic familiar to him. He needs to be 
reassure as to his freedom to express his feelings without any hin- 

In order to expedite such expression the counselor has to respond in 
a 'y^^y 'V ic indicates a r ecognition and acceptance of the feeling or 
atti^e_i mmediately underlyin^the clients statements. This kind 
response, in turn, depends upon a recognition of the deeper feelings 
or attitudes underlying the clients expression. The building of a 
good counseling relationship is interfered with if the counselor fails to 
sense the importance of the pupil’s problems. If the problem is im- 
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portant to the counselee it must be important to the counselor, even 
though the problem in reality is commonplace. 

It takes experience to recognize shifts in conversation, the informa- 
tion which is conspicuous by its absence, the client’s attempt’s to hide 
facts even from himself. But widi such experience the counselor can 
distinguish between remarks which have significance and others set up 
as a smoke screen. The perceptive counselor listens to his client 
understandingly. He “begins where die client is.” He makes com- 
ments, or nods, or agrees, but never does he take the conversation 
away from the client merely for the sake of doing so. 

Clients respond more easily when questions are put discreetly. 
Much of the information comes during unguarded moments. Hence 
the need for putting the client at his ease. Quite often the problem 
on the client’s mind may not be the one he asks about. The real 
problem will emerge only after the dient feels free to eiqiress himself. 

5. Assisting in the Clarification of the Problem. The first point for 
the counselor to concede is the dient’s right to make his own decisions. 
This important concession will require empathy — the ability to put 
oneself in the other person’s shoes, the ability to feel as he feels, be- 
lieve as he believes, fear what he fears, need what he needs. 

To clarify the problem or problems which bring the client to the 
counselor it is first necessary to recognize the nature of these problems. 
Is the conflict real or imaginary? How much importance does the 
client attach to his experiences? These questions are psychological 
rather than logical. People act largely on impulse. Logic is quite 
often for the client an excuse made to account for his impulses. 

The counselor needs to realize that the client quite often, for ex- 
ample, will not perceive that which he ought to perceive according to 
what is expected of him. Thus the counselor has to use methods 
which realistically focus the problems of the client. Bordin has 
offered the following suggosUons for this necessary step of orienting 
tho client in terms of his real conflict.* 

Keeping io reality. This implies that the counselor react in such a way 
as to facilitate the client’s coming to terms with the many ^\'ishes and fears 
that are brought to bear on a specific problem of the individual. 

Selection a critical facet of the problem. The counselor must help tlie 
counselee focus on the more critical aspects of the problem. The counselor 
must center attention upon a particular aspect of the client’s “inner life.” 

If he can do so he can thereby stjccessfully limit the problem to a point 
where both counselor and counselee can understand it in its proper per- 
* E. S. IJonlin, Psychological Counseling (New York: Applcton-Ccntur)‘*Croft«, 
1035), pp. 33-t— 351. 
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spective. To accomplish his purpose the counselor must help the client to 
establish greater intellectual control over his impulses. 

Giving more cognitive emphasis to interacti ons. It is necessary if the 
counseling relatioiShip’ is not to become too diffuse for the counselor to 
avoid fostering a vague or ambigious conception of the trend of the inter- 
viewing relationship and its accompanying dimensions. Clarification of the 
conditions of the interview is a prerequisite of solving the problem which 
initially brought about the interview. 

An interview is a conversation with a purpose, a purpose geared to the 
client s needs. Clarification of any problem is possible only when counselor 
and counselee can come to some agreement as to what the reasons for the 
interview are, the nature of the problem(s) to be discussed, the way by 
which to evaluate the counseling and finally what course of action to follow. 

6. Assembling the Information Systematically. Make certain that the 
major aspects, at least, of the problem have been covered and that 
the client understands their nature and importance. Take notes only 
if it does not handicap the interview. However, it is necessary to try 
and remember as much as possible concerning what has taken place. 
Systematic assemblage of the information depends upon every possible 
facet of information. Even the first impressions of the client will help 
in ater assembling of the facts. In pointing out advantages that may 
be expected to accrue from such initial observations, the Pepinskys 
Nvrite that: ^ ^ 


intfiSl imn™ useful to pul into the record a summary of his 

observnUntie** client. Here he can record in condensed form his 

view * MJc ° inferences about, the client’s behavior during the inter- 
his s^ted as tentative hypotheses or hunches; 

of ° chent behavior can be made explicit. On the basis 

client evolve a tentative and flexible plan for working with the 

N'atioiis ^^T^incf tow.yd the counselor’s collecting further obser- 

new ones^* Wi>Ti' to twt his initial hunches and upon which to base 
sclor can lice ft,-® ^ ^ impressions down in black and white, the coun- 

view subsemienf o as a kind of base line against which he may 

how and for notes, then, can indicate in brief fashion 

to what extent li 5 c impressions and his predictions change, and 

He mav find nut hunches have been borne out by wh.it followed, 

found' mit mil '^rong than right, but at least he will have 

albeh ml ^ 'vill have some means, 

process and* of tliA fonvard a continuing assessment of the counseling 
SS In the ^ Of his oxvn role in his interaction with the 

tn find nnt it wfll be to hIs advantage ... and the client’s 

he is Iin tn Tin ^ ^o communicate to others what 

respectStlo'scimtist.* ^ ^ competent practitioner if he is a more 

• and Pauline N. Pcpinslcy, Co(inje7/ng Theory and Practice 

(New \otV: Tl.e Ronald Press Company. 1934), p, 191 . 
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The client, however, must be held responsible for any of the deci- 
sions which finally may be made. It must also be pointed out to him 
that help for his problems is not always possible. However, in closing 
the interview, even temporarily, the client should not feel he is being 
“shunted off” on someone else. 

Important aspects of the interview need to be recorded as soon as 
the interview is over. Referrals need to be made in order to learn 
whether or not the client has carried out his part of the program which 
has been mutually agreed upon. The counselor will often find it 
desirable to obtain additional information whereby he can verify some 
of the data he has been given. In addition he may need to call in 
other persons for help. 

Information may be entered on regular forms, standardized as to 
headings, size, etc., if desired. Such entries should record not only 
the obvious factual data, i.e., family situation, community background, 
education, leisure- and work-time activiti^, etc., but as much of the 
client*s thinking regarding these activities as possible. It may some- 
times be more important to leam how the individual thinks than to 
ascertain what he does. Assembling the data involves the client from 
the beginning as an active participant. 

On the appraisal form (record) the counselor should write a 
specific account of the understanding reached at the several stages of 
the interview series by the counselee and himself. Counseling records 
are not merely logical and rational accounts of such understandings. 
They must include the individuals responses as a human being with 
aspirations, feelings, belief, and values of his o\vn. 

7. Interpreting the Data. Interpretation of the data concerning an 
individual is admittedly fraught with some difficulties. To interpret 
is to go beyond what has been expressed by the counselee and all 
other data collected from biographical history, test scores, etc. Mean- 
ing must be given to the data collected. Understanding of what the 
data mean must arrive within the minds of both the counselee and the 
counselor. If both are able to draw the same conclusions the situa- 
tion is greatly simplified. If, however, significant differences of inter- 
pretation develop then many problems may arise. As the purpose of 
the counseling process is to help the counselee develop insight and 
thus make wise choices and construct positive plans, comprehension 
on the part of the counselee is all-important. 

Interpretation can only be of use to the counselee when he is ready 
for it, when he can achieve through it some more effective integration 
between the emotional and intellectual aspects of his beha\'ior.® Thus 

* Bordin, op. ctt., p. 158. 
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readiness on the part of the counselee becomes the prime consider- 
ation for interpretation, learning, and integration. The willingness of 
the counselee to participate in data gathering and interpretation sug- 
gests, but does not guarantee, a basis for determining readiness. 

A distinction needs to be made at this point, however, between 
interpreting all of the data so as to reach some conclusion and 
interpretating one or more counselee statements, test scores, or bio- 
history items. Some counselors, particularly those who favor the 
client-centered approach, feel that direct interpretation by the coun- 
selor brings about a defensive attitude on the part of the counselee, a 
condition which may bring the interview to a halt. But even client- 
centered counselors accept the need to state in objective terms the 
meaning of a percentile score of a test which the counselee had re- 
quested to take. 

Interpretation, then, may be of two kinds: interpreting as objec- 
tively and kindly as possible the meaning of each separate or unitary 
item of data; and secondly, generalizing or integrating each separately 
evaluated datum as it is added to the total study of the person.^* In 
the fint kind, each pupil is helped to collect and “store away” many 
sp latter he is helped to relate one specific to an- 

other and all into a total life pattern. 

As the counselee or cUent leams specifics about himself and his en- 
wronment and as he relates them to make minor decisions so is he 
increasing skill and confidence to make greater decisions and choices 
or r«o ve conflicts. The more accurate the data and the more will- 
ing Jie IS to accept and integrate the more valid will be the counselee’s 
sel^ncept and thus it will be productive of better thinking. 

ne skill of the counselor, who provides the help for the client to 
conceptualize its meaning, is manifested by 
understand the feelings, abilities, aptitudes, achieve- 
«:h:nc V ^ crests of the counselee and draw meaningful relation- 
f ^ 0 tota ity. As the counselor continuously adds new in- 

hk tonf ° 1 , ** understanding of an individual so will he modify 
until a more stable hypothesis is made and 
•t * , ° counselor is unable to conceptualize more rapidly than 

h” rr 1 H'^lping the counsilee to see 

1 -it.'n ^ “ re alionship, to relate present behavior with past be- 

u 1 r, am o project both into future behavior is the major task of 
interpreting tlic data. ‘ 

TIio counseling process should, tlierefore, move at llie rate of 

V l* Rothney ami B. A. Boens, Counseling the Individual Student (New 

lork: UillLim Sloanc Associates, 1949), pp. 63-05. 
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speed indicated by tlie readiness and capacity of the counselee to 
learn and plan and accept the responsibility for application of his 
plans. If there are emotional blocks to acceptance of new meanings, 
new experiences, or synthesis of collected information, development 
and application of plans are delayed imtil the client is able to gain in- 
sight and take positive steps. 

Helping the counselee to achieve insight is probably the most diffi- 
cult point in the counseling process. Many individuals arrive at the 
gate of understanding but fail to open it. Only the most patient 
assistance on the part of the counselor and the counselee’s motivation 
to succeed will finally lead to comprehension by the counselee. 

Forms, charts, diagrams, and other devices are sometimes useful 
to help both the counselor and counselee first to collect information 
systematically and then to arrange, discard, re-arrange ideas until 
they begin to focus on acceptance or a conclusion. 

8. Developing a Course of Action. Assisting the counsels to de- 
velop and carry out a positive course of action voluntarily is the goal 
of the counselor. To select new \vays of responding to old stimuli 
and to move in the direction of new goals or new activities is fre- 
quently threatening to the counselee. Counseling should, therefore, 
help to free the counselee from ignorance, inhibition, and fears so 
that he may realistically assume the responsibility of making a choice. 

A course of action will vary with the client. As he gains more in- 
formation and more insight he may modify his plan. Patient and un- 
derstanding assistance during periods of growth and change are re- 
quired. Absolute and final planm’ng may be a neat package but 
should not be the hope of the counselor. Flexibility and adaptability 
\vithout suggestibility and timidity of purpose should be encouraged. 

In areas of advisement or information giving the counselor or ad- 
viser should be confident with respect to the accuracy of his state- 
ments. Too frequently high school and college students take courses 
of action based on faulty information given by an adviser. In the 
event the adviser does not have an answer, he should state this fact 
clearly, and if at all possibly he should seek to find out before the 
next interview. Clients tend to lose faith in a counselor who does 
not play fair with them. Not having all of the answers will present 
the counselor in a better light than attempting to be a fountainhead of 
authority. Tliere are areas in which most counselors are not trained 
such as law or medicine. In these areas no specific information should 
be given; rather referral to reliable sources of legal or medical services 
should be made. 
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9. Making Provision for Furiher Counseling. After a plan of action 
has been determined, further assistance may need to be provided. 
Temporarily, the assistance may amount to reassurance or it may be 
that of referral to a placement service or helping the counselee com- 
plete an application form for a job or for further training, such as col- 
lege. In making any provision for further counseling the counselor 
does so on the basis of what has thus far been developed out of his 
work with the client. 

Although the success of a series of counseling sessions can be meas- 
ured largely by the client’s sense of achievement and resolution, the 
importance of flexibility and further growth demands that the coun- 
selee not consider his presently stated plans to be absolutely final. 
Thus, each counseling interview should always be “open-ended.” 
Each contact should end with the assurance that the assistance of 
the counselor is available upon request. This assurance, however, 
should not be misunderstood to mean that the counselee should be- 
come dependent upon the counselor.' Students need to grow in both 
understanding and self-direction. Knowing that they can return for 
additional help is conducive to the security they need. 

• Writing a Summary Report. A major assumption of counseling, 
m the school particularly, is that records are necessary and desirable; 
Kt, because of the requirement diat the findings closely related to 
school matters be documented and second, because records often 
nee to be transmitted between offices in the schools as well as be- 
ween sc ools. A third reason is that counseling is a continuous proc- 
ess an though there may be long interruptions and delays, the 

case may e opened again at any time by either the same counselor or 
^ ^ other than the one who originally accepted the re- 

sponsi 1 ity for counseling. Over and above all of these previous 
consi erabons is the fact that the nature and contents of such records 
ave an important influence on the way counseling is conducted, 
ome ave sai that counseling is no b^ter than the record which is 
kept of it. 

If counseling is a systematic process, all record forms have to be 
s e around the aspects of the counselor-counselee activity and 
the use to be made of them. If the school maintains cumulative rec- 
or s, an ^ sc ools should consider this an absolute minimum guid- 
ance service, t e report of the counselor-counselee contracts should 
be mcluded in that folder. 


' McDaniel, op. cit., p. 169. 
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WI\at should be in the report of the counseling process? How can 
I keep records if I am limited in time? These and many other ques- 
tions are ones which are frequently asked. As a minimum, the re- 
port of counseling should contain, as previously indicated, the rea- 
son why the counselee came to see the counselor, stated within the 
frame of reference of the counselee. It should describe what was 
done in sequential order and the process of how the counselee (and 
counselor) gathered information, synthesized the data, and made 
plans — if he did. At all pertinent points, the counselor should sup- 
plement the record with additional data, his own hypothesis for in- 
terpretation, and evaluation of the client s progress or need for prog- 
ress. These statements and evaluations should, however, be labeled 
as professional judgments. 

Although it may not be expected that advisers and counselors will 
^vrite as complete and refined cases as trained social workers, cer- 
tainly each counselee deserves to have a minimum report be placed 
in his file. In the long run duplication of eflFort is avoided as well as 
focus being added to thinking. Each report should use vocabulary 
and style appropriate to the level of the intended reader. In other 
words, the writer should have in mind a particular audience. An il- 
lustration of a summary report follows: 

The counselee, David Jones, came to' the counselors office expressly for 
vocational advisement. He specifically wished to evaluate his present 
chances of succeeding in Chemical Engineering. He is presently 23 years 
old, single, and he has been out of the service only a little more than a 
month. 

The coimselee’s father died when he was 14 and he has lived with his 
mother since that time; there are no siblings. 

The counselee attended and completed the lllh grade at Center High 
School. He left school because of financial pressures that occurred as a 
result of his father’s death and the counselor accepts his statement that he 
did not wish to leave before graduation. He was active in the various 
science clubs in the school and maintained a B average in a technical science 
major. 

His transcript shows a B average and also points out that he did not take 
all of the necessary pre-requisites for a college preparatory science major. 

After leaving school he secured a job at a department store that trained 
him for a position as department manager. He attended that firm’s in- 
service business management course for six months and attained the position 
of department manager of the receiving department in one of their stores. 
He left their employ after t>vo years, because of an altercation with a 
supervisor. 

He obtained emplojTnent as a shipping clerk (manager of small depart- 
ment) with a clothing firm in the city and held this job until he went into 
the service. In the Army he performed somewhat related duties in that he 
served as a supply sergeant for 23 months. 
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Upon separation he resolved to return to his blighted high school goal of 
Chemist now that he has saved up some money. He has lost interest in the 
business area and feek that he went into this work formerly, merely be- 
cause he needed a job at that time and he found an opportunity. He is 
aware that he is at a disadvantage in pursuing Chemistry after this inter- 
view, but he took and passed his G.E.D- tests immediately after his release 
from the Army. 

Tests were administered and showed a suitable interest pattern for his 
stated goal, and other closely related work in the scientific area. His col- 
legiate scholastic ability score is good, especially so when one considers that 
he did not complete high school. 

There is evidence, however, that his abilities are not of the very highest 
order and he will have to both “backtrack and hustle” to make out in this 
objective that demands a rather formidable cluster of abilities. His math 
achievement test scores comfortably exceed his completed level of instruc- 
tion and this is, of course, a positive sign. 

He will enter this junior college this fall and leave his present interim job 
of sign painter. 

The counselor thinks that he will have a rather good fighting chance of 
achieving his goal of Chemist. He is highly motivated, relaxed, socially 
gifted and his present economic circumstances will permit him to whole- 
heartedlv pursue this goal. If he does find it too demanding, certain 
sli^tly less exacting alternate goals at the technician level have been dis- 
cussed with him. 

11. The Follow-Up. Follow-up of an individual insures the con- 
tinuity of the counseling process. It assures the counselee that the 
counselor is interested in him. It must, however, be done in such a 
way that the counselee does not feel that someone is checking up on 

im. Rather it should imply to him that the counselor’s door is al- 
ways open. 

Systematic ways of foUowing-up on pupils in a vocational-guidance 
program are presented in Chapter 13 and so will not be covered here. 


Summary 

This chapter suggested some definite steps to be followed in the 
counse ing process. These steps are means whereby the individual is 
helped to ascertain, accept, understand and apply” the facts about 
himself boto to his career and to his development as a person. It 
was emphasized that counseling is a means toward accomplishing 
tliese high goals, but a means which needs careful preparation and 
planning. ^ Counseling must be a flexible technique by virtue of the 
fact that it plans to help everyone. To be an effective counselor re- 
quires special personal qualifications. It is no easy task to analyze 
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tind arrange ideas and materials systematically. Nor is it simple to 
use sound judgment and objectivity in weighing facts while at the 
same time feeling a genuine interest in the client’s problems, Coun- 
s eling may thus be considered both as an art and as a scienc e. The 
next chapter wll discuss counseling along with other means by which 
to implement the vocational-guidance program. 


Suggested Problems 

1. In what way is even* teacher a counselor and in what way is he not? 

2. How does a counselor know he has good rapport with a counselee? 

3. ^Vhat are the indications a counselor should look for to determine 
when to close a counseling session. 

4. In what wys would counseling practices differ under a totalitarian 
form of government as compared witli a democracy? 

5. Should a superior slxteen-year-old boy be given freedom of choice as 
to whether he should drop out of school? How should the counselor try to 
dissuade him? 
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Chapter i3 


Occupational Information 
in Counseling 


e present chapter is a corollary of the preceding one since the 
s ^ the counseling process outlined there are essentially those 
w c are applicable to vocational counseling. Vocational counsel- 
ing rests upon four basic principles; (1) tbal planned curriculum 
r z??" U experiences should precede individual coun- 

1 1 1 problem or purpose for counseling must be re- 

ta' ^ vocational development; (3) that personal data ob- 

me ui e rst part of the counseb’ng process must be interpreted 
vocational information; and (4) that up-to-date knowledge 
^ \ occupational and educational information is the 

mar o e qualified vocational counselor. Major emphasis will 
e p ace upon t e last aspect of vocational counseling in this chapter. 

carecTs now have been opened because of fast- 
nnHnnfl Science, technology, government, and inter- 

flipc ^ Many of those who wish to be identified with 

.1 socxa and industrial developments, however, have failed in 

rp, ^ because they ladced information or guidance. 

e sc 00 , as wel as industry (both labor and management) and 
gowmmen together responsible for vocational guidance. The 
s en must e a le not only to select the career whidr suiis his tem- 
peramen , a i ty, etc., but also to become flexible enough to accom- 
mo ate to e varieties of present jobs as well as to the inevitable 
340 
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clianges in the future. Faced with a literally bewildering array of 
job possibilities, tlie individual needs to leam about those opportuni- 
ties which will neitlier frustrate him nor waste valuable time and 
effort 

However, before moving directly to the first five steps of the coun- 
seling process, a theoretical approach to vocational development 
should be considered as a background against which to clarify tlie 
counseling process. 


Vocational Development 

Although volumes have been written about the need for and prac- 
tice of vocational guidance, curiously enough, little has been written 
concerning how and why an individual “chooses” an occupation. Is 
occupational choice one of pure logic? Is it an emotional one? Is 
choice developmental in nature? Can school and industrial leaders 
manipulate an individual and a situation so that a given worker will 
fit any given job? The answers to diese and other questions are still 
in the future. Research studies in many areas are needed to clarify 
the problems and to present more definite answers. Ginzberg,' 
Super,® and others have presented independently some propositions 
for consideration as part of an extensive research program. Those by 
Super have been selected for listing here. They are stated as propo- 
sitions concerning which research is still in progress. The first three 
propositions are well established and accepted; more verification is 
needed for the others. Professional as well as lay people would do 
well to study, evaluate, and utilize them as a basis for programs of 
vocational planning. 

Proposition 1. Vocational development is an ongoing, continuous and 
generally irreversible process. 

Proposition 2. Vocational development is an orderly, patterned process 
and thus predictable. 

Proposition 3. Vocational development is a dynamic process of compro- 
mise or synthesis. 

Proposition 4. Self-concepts begin to form prior to adolescene, become 
clearer in adolescence, and are translated into occupational terms in adoles- 
cence. 

Proposition 5. Reality factors (the reality of personal characteristics and 

' E. Ginzberg, "Toward a Theory of Occupational Choice,” Occupflfiotis, Vol. 
30 (1952), pp. 491^94. 

* D. E. Super et al.. Vocational Development, A Framework for Research, (New 
York; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957). 
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the reality of society) play an increasingly important part in occupational 
choice with increasing age, from early adolescence to adulthood. 

Proposition 6. Identification with a parent or parent substitute is re- 
lated to the development of adequate roles, their consistent and harmonious 
interrelationship, and their interpretation in terms of vocational plans and 
eventualities. 

Proposition 7. The direction and rate of the vertical movement of an 
individual from one occupational level to another is related to his intelli- 
pnce, parental socioeconomic level, status needs, values, interests, skill in 
interpersonal relationships, and the supply and demand conditions in the 
economy. 

Proposition 8. The occupational field which the individual enters is re- 
lated to his interests and values, the identifications he makes with parental 
or substitute role models, the community resources he uses, the level and 
quality of his educational background, and the occupational structure, 
trends, and attitudes of his community. 

Proposition 9. Although each occupation requires a characteristic pat- 
tern o{ abibties, interests, and personality traits, the tolerances are wide 
enough to allow both some variety of individuals In each occupation and 
some diversity of occupations for each individual. 

a"'?* depend upon the extent to which the 

vl^tnd^L^hfS' 


w’j of satisfaction the individual attains from 

S:: s^fco'n.^t ta hL“wmk. 


An examination of the above 


propositions and the concepts of vo- 


__v} 1 UlC Ul VU- 

rhiciVaUr presented at tlie end of Chapter 4* point rather con- 

in t-l vocational counseling should be considered 

m terms of total life patterns.® 

Patterns. In much the same way that the 
a pliiM P^y'^hologist studies the developmental history of 

^ naming problems so must the vocational counselor 
for flin investigate total developmental patterns 

teeltlr J “hoiee and adjustment. The 

Drincinlp w^ll” patterns can not be reduced to a formula, a 

detenliin ^ anhed in Super’s proposals. The importance of a 

and oocup‘'atim"t“ o'c^pSon"®!"’ 

T,,; c "C^pation. A summary of the determinants pre- 

y uper s ould point up the multi-dimensional aspect of ca- 
reer patterns. ^ 

* Ibid., pp. 89-96. 

^See pp. 97-98. 

Wiley'ind'sourwseh of Occupation (New Yorlu John 
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1. Individual Characleristics and Experiences 

A. Psycliological characteristics sudi as mental ability, aptitudes, achieve- 
ments, personality (including attitudes, values, nee^, etc.), self con- 
cepts and level of motivation. 

B. Physical characteristics, such as sixe, strength, body structure, health, 
endocrine balance, and special physical assets or weaknesses. 

C. Experience, such as training, skills, hobbies, work history, leisure ac- 
tivities, memberships, social skills, and identification with or rejec- 
tion of role models. 

2. Individual’s Personal Situation 

A. Parental family background, such as socioeconomic status of the par- 
ents, occupation of parents, family financial status, family interper- 
sonal relations, reputation of family, position in family, and aspira- 
tions of parents. 

B. Own family situation, such as marital status, number and ages of 
dependents, aspirations of spouse and family interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

C. General situation, such as race, religion, competition, attitudes of 
others, socioeconomic and financial status and condition, geographical 
location, citizenship, etc. 

3. Individual’s environment including economic conditions, occupational 
structure trends, technological developments, international relations, na- 
tional policies, and other general characteristics of community and nation. 

4. Nonpredictable factors, such as losses, accidents, illnesses, and death; or 
unexpected opportunities.* 


Vocational Counseling 

It should be evident from the foregoing conc^ts that the deter- 
mination and clarification of the occupational problem are very com- 
plex matters indeed. Skill and artistry in counseling will be required 
if the counselor hopes to establish the proper conditions, select the 
appropriate method, facilitate freedom of expression of feeling, and 
encourage a logical analysis of a given problem. 

Because vocational choice and later adjustment are dynamic proc- 
esses, counseling is advisable at many points. Counseling should be 
readily available to assist the young and developing child interpret 
rile meaning of his life experiences. It appears most necessary in the 
initial planning stages; it may well be utilized at any time to facili- 
tate adjustment while on the job or to meet new problems as they 
arise on the job or in preparing to take one. 

Speaking both ideally and practically, it is, therefore, recommended 
that each pupil should — beginning no later than the eighth grade, 

* Super, op. cit., pp. 81-83. 
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and as early as the sixth — receive assistance which would help him 
assess systematically his abilities, values, and interests. The pupil also 
not only should be assisted in exploring and studying the educational 
and vocational fields, but should be provided counseling to help inte- 
grate these two processes. 

Several school districts have already prepared workbooks which 
have proved useful in expediting the tasks of self-understanding and 
exploration of the world of work. The workbook prepared by Martin 
Katz, You; Today and Tomorroto, for the Educational Testing Service 
(Princeton, New Jersey: 1958) is an illustration of this kind of publi- 
cation with respect to vocational problems of junior high school pupils. 
It has been designed in terms of a group guidance project covering 
approximately thirty classroom periods. 

Counseling, most researchers agree, becomes much simpler if pre- 
ceded by group guidance programs that help the pupil to better 
understand himself and the occupational world.^ 


The Vocational Counseling Process Employed by the Veterans Adminls- 
aT 1.°"* many excellent counselors in guidance 

n ers an sc ools who provide superior vocational counseling, prob- 
agency has done so much work in this field as the United 
the f ^ *^mjstration. The practices of this notable agency, 

consideration. Cooperman. Gleason, McCully, 
roiinc y summarized some basic concepts of vocational 

their discussion of the new forms and procedures em- 
^ eterans Administration counselors. Their basic 
ord arp ^c^cerning vocational counseling and the counseling rec- 
inff is a pn ° ^ is a systematic process; (2) counsel- 

based tn process; (3) vocational choice and ad ljustment are 

is a learninT”^^ ® on affechVe factors; and (4) counseling 
ess the anthn Regarding counseling as a systematic proc- 
ess the authors state their case as follows: • 

which several counseling is a systematic process, in 

SilreTamnnd identifiable, ^he fonnsLve been 

counselor activity Thev ^ essential phases of counselee- 

to define or to clarify hi. data which will help the counselee 

aid him in their soIuLn- vorational adjustment and which will 

up tentative hypotheses ’ as evaluating these data and setting 

problems mav IIp ^nrl directions in which the solutions to the 

data in terms of the “v",).*® “'‘'“P“‘“nal implications of the 

Us 01 work that seem promising for exploration; 

useM iroccupattaal pLnnfa’J'*™' md group esperienoes 
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testing these hj’pollieses in the light of further exploration and additional 
information; modification of the hypotheses and consequent narrowing of 
the range of choice; and choice of goal and making of educational and 
vocational plans. This functional and logical sequence in no sense implies 
an unvarying temporal sequence or a detailed procedural lockstep that the 
counseling must follow. On the contrary, it is recognized that counseling 
is a fluid, dynamic process in which the several phases are interrelated. 
No record, not even a complete verbatim account, could reflect the progress 
of counseling entirely adequately.* 

Tlie procedures suggested by the Veterans Administration and 
around which their forms and methods have been constructed can be 
described in the following manner: Tlie counselee on arrival at the 
guidance center, and after clearance of proper identification, is re- 
quested to complete, in his own words, a regulation form which has 
both specific and open-ended type questions concerning family, com- 
munity, education and training, leisure-time activities, and work his- 
tory — civilian and military. Included, also, in this form are spaces for 
the counselee to suggest occupation or training in which he is now 
interested, with reasons for eacb, and any other personal matters he 
would like to talk about. The counselor then further explores the 
information with the counselee in accordance with best interviewing 
techniques. New data may be added to the collection. 

On the basis of the collected data, results from testing suggested in 
initial interview, and other educational and health records, the coun- 
selor prepares a statement which gives first, the counselor’s under- 
standing of what the counselees problems, needs, circumstances, 
capacities, values, and aptitudes are; and second, the counselor’s ap- 
praisal of the same factors. Occupations suggested by these data are 
checked on a table listing the main classifications plus major sub- 
groups of Part IV, Diefionary of Occupational Titles. 

At the next counseling session the occupational fields indicated by 
counselee’s interests and counselors evaluation are systematically 
studied. Narrowing of the fields may be indicated. GraduaUy inter- 
est areas are narrowed do^vn until but one or two choices become 
evident. If, however, just graieral fields are indicated, determination 
of occupational levels, such as professional or skilled, may be the only 
conclusion. Or, for example, &e counselee may finally express inter- 
ests in such a field as social service, at a level requiring college educa- 
tion. Final decision may be delayed as to which occupation in the 
social service field he should specialize in until completion of part of a 
college program. 

•I. G. Cooperman, C. W. Gleason, C. H. McCully, and B. Peck, “Counseling 
and the Counseling Record." The Personnel and Guidance Journal, Vol. XXXIV, 

No. 6 (Feb. 1956), p. 334. 
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After the counseling has been completed the couffiolor mites m 
narrative form an integrative statement describmg significant develop- 
ments, objectives chosen with justification, alternative objectives, and 
possible problems likely to arise in any proposed trainmg or employ 


The above procedures indicate the deliberate process of vocationa 
counseling where at least from six to eight hours (.rad often Uvice that 
amount of time) are spent with each counselee. The question in the 
mind of each school counselor, of course, is whether he can afford such 
a time-consuming program. A study of actual summa^ report of 
three cases (rewritten especially for this text) may be helpful as illus- 
trations of the ramifications and subtle problems fiiherent in voca- 
tional planning. 


-CASE 1, ROBERT- 


Robert, 18 years old, a high school senior, came to the counselor appar- 
ently seeking confirmation of his occupational objectives. He was going to 
be a mechanical engineer and was planning to attend a nationally kno\vn 
university. 

He was neatly dressed and spoke very easily, using proper grammar. 
There was, however, a slight speech defect which Robert later explained on 
questioning was caused by a cleft palate which had been treated by plastic 
surgery. 

According to test scores administered prior to and during the counseling 
sessions his interest pattern in the Kuder Preference Record indicated very 
high interest in science, computational and verbal fields. Scholastic and 
scientific aptitude tests were at the 99lh percentile. He had completed 
two years of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and solid geometry, as well as 
the usual science, social studies, English, etc. In addition he had three 
years of Latin. All were scholarship grades. 

Robert’s father was raised in Austria and had been fairly successful in 
Europe and the U.S. as owner of a small business, but he died when Robert 
was 14 — six years after coming to this country. His mother has supported 
the boy by working as a beauty operator. 

Thus, thought the counselor, tfiis was a dear-cut objective; however, he 
listened. 

Robert planned to complete work for a bachelor’s degree in engineering 
and then take a year of graduate work — ^not necessarily engineering. Fur- 
thermore, as Robert projected his blinking into the occupational future it 
became evident to die counselor that die counselee really did not mean he 
wanted to be a mechanical engineer. Somehow, in his past planning 
Robert had concluded that mathematics and science courses lead only to 
engineering. 

The counselor was dien able to help the counselee explore the many 
occupational areas which required mathematical interests and ability, 
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systematic study o£ occupational fields intrigued him as well as causing 
some consternation, which resulted from his own realization of his mistaken 
conclusions. 

Further counseling led to the conclusion that Robert would not at this 
time make a final choice. He planned instead to go to the university, seek 
a degree Nvith emphasis in mathematics. By the time he reached his junior 
year he thought he could make a more specific choice. 


CASE 2, JOHN 

John*s high school transcript preceded him to the counselor. It was filled 
with C’s plus a few D’s and B’s. Nearly all of his work was in vocational 
courses such as crafts, typing, etc. He had a D in algebra and had failed 
twice in geometry. When he was in the ninth grade he had scored a 104 
I.Q. on the California Test of Mental Maturity. On the California Achieve- 
ment tests he scored 8.2 in reading, 7.9 in arithmetic, and 7.9 in language. 

When John appeared at the counselor’s office he was friendly and coop- 
erative. He had decided he wanted to go to a state college and study to 
be a police officer. He wanted “to do police work.” There was no men- 
tion of police administration or advanced work in criminology. 

As he progressed in his thinking there was evidence of his failure to re- 
late his plans and his own academic history, and lack of knowledge of oc- 
cupational fields. 

At one point in the second interview John blurted out that he really did 
not want to go to school. He said, “I know I couldn’t become a criminolo- 
gist and so it is not for me.” He really planned to give up school, but there 
wasn’t anything else to do. 

John’s father is a chief petty officer in the Coast Guard. His mother is a 
ward attendant in a hospital. She wouldn’t accept his dropping out of 
school saying (in an interview with the counselor) "He has to make up his 
own mind ... I want him to go to school even though he may not be 
accomplishing something.” 

Thus John felt the pressure and found it hard to make a decision, but 
money was available for him to go to college. 

His part-time experience consisted mainly of working for service stations. 

Several occupational fields were suggested including drafting, commercial, 
and mechanical fields — all at the two-year terminal level. 

At the last meeting John was thinking of taking a rivo-year course in 
forestry. Such an occupational area he thought would fit him. 


CASE 3. JIMMY 

Jimmy was now 18 and ready to enter a junior college. He wanted to 
be an elementary school teacher. At the interview he was well dressed, 
courteous, and very pleasant. He looks like a good prospect, thought the 
counselor; he likes children. 
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As Jimmy outlined his plans he used simple sentences and made ambigu- 
ous statements, but failed to clarify any of them. 

His high school record indicated twenty-one D's in academic subjects, but 
satisfactory grades, including some Bs, in activity courses. He had failed 
algebra during the second semester, also geometry and world affairs. 

At die end of the first interview Jimmy and the counselor agreed that 
certain tests might be helpful. Results indicated that he was below the 
10th percentile in scholastic aptitude (Freshman norms for A.C.E.); on an 
achievement test he scored 7.4 in reading, and 5.2 in arithmetic. His inter- 
ests (Kuder) were above the 75th percentile in social service, clerical, and 
musical. 

Jimmy’s father is a carpenter who has a contractor’s license and now 
builds dwellings. His mother had been an elementary teacher in another 
state before her marriage. She had completed one year of college. 

At the interview wi^ his parents Jimmy was described by his mother as 
an ideal boy. At the same interview Jimmy said that he wanted to teach 
young children so long as it was not arithmetic or English. He disliked 
those subjects in high school. After the formal interview, the father in 
private and insightful remarks said, “He really doesn’t want to teach little 
kids; he just wants to play with them. . . . You know what is wrong with 
that boy? He never lusts to do what kids normally like to do. . . . When 
he^ gets mad he just clams up and I can see the sweat coming over the 
bridge of his nose. . . . He never does anything wrong.” 

Further interviews with Jim ended in his conclusion to attend adult eve- 
ning courses. Although he had not entirely given up on being a teacher, he 
was considering a clerical job. 


Occupational Information in the 
Counseling Interview 


With resp^ to the systematic assembling and the interpretation of 
ata (step 6), in fact, to all of the different steps of counseling, certain 
pnncip es are evident. One of the best-prepared statements on these 
principles of counseling is that by Sinick: 


1. Individual appraisal, both by self and by a counselor, should precede 
any use of occupational information. 

2. Information should be given at the appropriate point of readiness of 
e counse ee and in a way that minimizes the role of the counselor and 

maximizes the participation of the counselee. 

3. Suitable printed material should be used rather than reliance upon the 
memory of the counselor. 

4. 'Hie coimselor should help prepare the counselee to read library mate- 
rials. should help him select them and then should clarify them so that in- 
formation might be better integrated by the counselee. 
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5. Coverage of materials must be adequate as to the pertinent facts of 
specific occupations and as to breadth of coverage of all occupations indi- 
cated by individual appraisal. 

6. Information should be presented objectively and dispassionately so 
that the counselee may fully express his feelings in relation to it. 

7. The information must be presented in terms which are meaningful to 
the client. 

8. Further research is needed to determine the relative effectiveness of 
the various techniques for giving occupational information.* 

Principles for disseminab’ng occupational information will have 
little meaning if the counselor is uniformed wth regard to the struc- 
ture, trends, and courses of occupational information. The follo\ving 
pages include recent and pertinent data in the area of occupation^ 
information. 


Occupational Structure 

Two basic systems are in use today for providing broad and com- 
plete coverage about the world of work; the census classification and 
the Dictionaiy of Occupational Titles. 

The Census Classification. Every ten years the United States Cen- 
sus is taken by personal survey. Part of the survey pertains to the 
occupational status of every person 14 years of age and older. In 
order to tabulate and present graphically the millions of responses ob- 
tained by the census takers, a classification system of some sort must 
be employed. The eleven major groups of occupations used in the 
1950 reports are as follows : 


Code Major Occupational Group 


000 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers 

100 

Farmers and farm managers 

200 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 

300 

Clerical and kindred workers 

400 

Sales workers 

500 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

600 

Operatives and kindred workers 

700 to 720 

Private household workers 

730 to 700 

Service workers, except private household 

800 

Farm laborers and foremen 

900 

Laborers, except farm and mine 


•D. Sinick, “Occupational Information in the Counseling Interview,** The Vo- 
cational Guidance Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 4 (Summer 1956), pp. 145-149. 
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The three-digit number is in turn broken dosvn into sub^oups. 
For example, the 000 group is accountants and auditors, while 006 
refers to authors, Bakers are listed as 500; 602 refers to apprentice 
carpenters. Thus, the major eleven groups are subdivided into ap- 
proximately 400 general groups. In turn, the general groups are ex- 
panded into an alphabetical list of occupational titles totaling over 
18,000, While the latter list is far too extensive for reading or study, 
the list of 400 general occupational groups may be profitably used as a 
check list for describing in general the world of work. 

The following table, prepared by the Bureau of Census in their Re- 
ports, Series P-57, No. 97, August 4, 1950, provides a general picture 
of the occupational structure at a given time. 

FAAlOtt CENSUS OCCU9ATION GROUP OE EMPLOYED PERSONS, RY SEX, 

FOR THE UNITED STATES: WEEK OF JULY 2-8, 1950 
(Thoutandi of Persons 14 Yeort of Age and Over) 


Per Cent Distribution 


Major Occupation Group 

Both 

Sexes 

Male 

Both 
Female Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total employed 

61,214 43,582 

17,632 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional and semiprofea- 
sional workers 

4,213 

2,554 

1,659 

6.9 

5.9 

9.4 

Farmers and farm managers 

4,603 

4,326 

277 

7.5 

9.9 

1.6 

Proprietors, managers and offi- 
cials, except farm 

6,538 

5,463 

1,075 

10.7 

12.5 

6.1 

Clerical and kindred workers 

7,720 

3,112 

4,608 

12.6 

7.1 

26.1 

Salesmen and saleswomen 

3,797 

2,385 

1,412 

6.2 

5.5 

8.0 

Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers 

7,963 

7,758 

205 

13.0 

17.8 

1.2 

Operatives and kindred workers 

12,231 

8,993 

3,238 

20.0 

20.6 

18.4 

Domestic service workers 

1,925 

196 

1,729 

3.1 

0.4 

9.8 

Service workers, except 
domestic 

4,640 

2,472 

2,168 

7.6 

5.7 

12.3 

Farm laborers and foremen 

3,662 

2,480 

1,182 

6.0 

5.7 

6.7 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

3,920 

3,846 

80 

6.4 

8.8 

0.5 


Another and later picture of the major occupational groups classi- 
fied according to the Census Bureau structure is given in Fig. 13—1. 
Certain comparisons in job ofiF^ings may be made. These data 
should also be kept in mind in considering occupational trends, which 
are presented briefly in a subsequent section. 
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MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Employnient July 19S6 


OCCUPATION 
OperaVtves. semiskilled 
Craftsmen and Foremen 
Laborers, except farm 

Clerical 

Administrative 
Professional and 
Semiprofessional 
Sales 


Senriee, except domestic 

Domestic Service 

Farm Laborers 
and Foremen 
Farmers and 
Farm Managers 



Fig. 13-1, (United States Department of Labor, Bureaxt of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Source; t/.S. Bureau of the Census. Reproduced from the 1957 
Occupational Outlook Handbook.) 


While the Census classification does present a picture of the occu- 
pational structure its usefulness is limited for counselors. This is be- 
cause job definitions are not provided, and hence a counselee may not 
be able to analyze a particular job. 

The Dictionary of Occupatronol Titles (DOT), This monumental 
work is probably the most frequently used occupational classification 
of all those available. Volume I, Definitions of Titles, contains in 
alphabetical order the code number, title, and definition of well over 
22,000 occupations. Volume JI, Occupational Classification, gives 
tlie classification structure and code system of the dictionary as well 
as major groups, the three-digit subgroups, a highly refined job-title 
list, plus other supplemental information (Volume III is a supplement 
to I and II). Volume IV, Entry Occupatiorvil Classification, classifies 
fields and levels of work for those people entering the work force. It 
is this volume which is so valuable in counseling. 

The code stnicture for identifying over 40.000 job titles is similar, 
hut not idcnticxil, to the Census classification. Five or sLx digits are 
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employed, with the first digit indicating the major group and follow- 
ing digits indicating subgroups and finally titles. A cost accountant, 
for example, is coded as 0-01.10, while a locomotive engineer is 
5-41.010. The following list of the seven major groups with main 
subgroups will help describe the structure. 


0-00.00 through 0-99.99 
0-00.00 through 0-39.99 
0-40.00 through 0-69.99 
0-70.00 through 0-99.99 


Professional and Managerial occupations 
Professional occupations 
Semiprofcssional occupations 
Managerial and Official occupations 


1-00.00 through 1-99.99 Clerical and Sales occupations 
1-00.00 through 1-49.99 Clerical and Kindred occupations 

1-50.00 through 1-99.99 Sales and Kindred occupations 


2-00.00 through 2-99.99 
2-00.00 through 2-09.99 
2-20.00 through 2-59.99 
2-60.00 through 2-69.99 
2-80.00 through 2-99.99 


Service occupations 
Domestic Service occupations 
Personal Service occupations 
Protective Service occupations 
Building Service Workers and Porters 


3-00.00 through 3-99.99 
3-00.00 through 3-49.99 

3-80.00 through 3-89,99 

3- 90.00 through 3-99.99 

4- 00.000 through 5-99.999 

4- 01.000 through 5-18.999 

5- 20.000 through 5-61.999 

5-61.000 through 5-61.999 

5-63.000 through 5-89.999 
5-91.000 through 5-99.999 


Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry, and Kindred 
occupations 

Agriculture, Horticulture, and Kindred occu- 
pations 

Fishery occupations 

Forestry (except logging) and Hunting and 
Trapping occupations 

Skilled occupations 

Skilled occupations in Manufacturing and 
Related occupations 

Skilled occupations in Non-Manufacturing 
activities 

Public Service occupations, not elsewhere 
classified 

Miscellaneous (Skilled) occupations 

Foremen 


6-00.00 through 7-99.999 

6- 01.000 through 7-18.999 

7- 20.000 through 7-61.999 

7-61.000 through 7-61.999 
7-63.000 through 7-89.99 
7-93.000 through 7-99.999 


Semiskilled occupations 
SemiskiUed occupations in Manufacturing 
and Related activities 

SemiskiUed occupations in Non-Manufactur- 
ing activities 

Public Service occupations, n.e.c. 
Miscellaneous (Semiskilled) occupations 
Apprentices 
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8-00.00 through 9-99.99 Unskilled occupations 

8- 01.00 through 9-18.99 Occupations in Manufacturing and Related 

activities 

9- 20.00 through 9-61.99 Occupations in Non-Manufacturing activities 

9-61.00 through 9-61.99 Public Service occupations, n.e.c. 

9-63.00 through 9-89.00 Aliscellaneous occupations 

Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles has a slightly dif- 
ferent coding system. Whereas Parts I and II define jobs for fully 
qualified workers, Part IV groups the jobs according to nature of tasks 
performed and the requirements of workers in entry occupations. It 
is designed to serve as a tool for the counselor and placement officer 
for helping the xmquaUfied systematically explore the world of work. 

Entry codes are distinguished from the codes of Part I and II by an 
X” in the second-digit position. An example is the following: 

1-X Clerical and Sales Work 
1-Xl Computing Work 
1-X2 Recording Work 
1-X4 General Clerical Work 
- 1-X5 Public Contact Work*® 

Section III of Part IV provides additional assistance by listing four 
groups of personal-classification factors which may be useful in classi- 
fying an individual. These groups are: (1) personal traits, (2) lei- 
sure-time activities, (3) casual work experience, and (4) training 
courses, civilian, army, or navy. For example, suggested personal 
traits required for 1-X2, Recording Work, are as follows: 

Persons with an occupationally significant combination of traits as; 
proficiency in spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
facility in using language or other meaningful symbols 
reading comprehension and speed 
legible handwriting 
finger dexterity 
memory for detail 
neatness and orderliness 
ability to do “desk” work** 

Under casual work e.xperiencc, for e.xamplo, a youth may liave 
worked part-time as a ncu’sboy with a route. A counselor will find in 
Part IV that such experience has transfer value to many occupational 

** DicUoruinj of Occupational Titles, Entry Occupational Classification (rev. cd.) 
(Washington: U.S. Dep.-irtfiicnt of Labor, Superintendent of Documents, Gowm- 
nicnt Printing Office, p. 2. 

” Jhitl, p. 101. 
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areas such as 1-X2.0, General Recording Work; 0-X7.1, Business Rela- 
tions Work and Related; 0-X8. Managerial Work, etc. 

It should he concluded, then, that the DOT is a counseling tool to 
be used as a basis for understanding, in an organized method, the 
22,000 jobs and 40,000 or more job titles. 

A more recent effort has been made by the staff of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, to classify jobs. 
The effort has been called the Funclioruil Occupational Classification 
Project. Its first report, now employed as a counseling tool, is de- 
scribed in the next subsection. Also, the student should be alerted to 
the fact that a revision of the DOT is under way. In revised form it 
will probably be more functional for counselor use, bearing closer 
resemblance to the present Part IV and/or Worker Trait Requirements. 

Estimotes of Worker Troll Requirements for 4,000 Jobs. The publica- 
tion contains a total of 4,000 jobs (coded in Parts II and IV of the 
DOT) representing each occupational level. The jobs are arranged 
in alphabetical order. For each job, teams of trained and experienced 
raters have given estimates of worker traits required for that job. To 
avoid confusion as to variations of jobs, definitions in Part I of the 
DOT were used as a base. The six general components with specific 
traits are: 

Training time 

General educational development 
Specific vocational training 

Aptitudes (measured by General Aptitude Test Battery) 
Intelligence 
Verbal 
Numerical 
Spatial 
Form 
Clerical 

Motor coordination 
Finger dexterity 
Manual dexterity 
Eye-hand-foot coordination 
Color discrimination 

Temperaments 
Variety and chance 
Repetitive, short cycle 
Under specific instructions 
Direction, control, planning 
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Dealing with people 
Isolation 

Influencing people 
Performing under stress 
Sensory or judgmental criteria 
Measurable or verifiable criteria 
Feelings, ideas, facts 
Set limits, tolerance or standards 

Interests 

Things and objects 
Business contact 
Routine concrete 
Social welfare 
Prestige 
People, ideas 
Scientific, technical 
Abstract, creative 
Non-social 

Tangible, productive satisfaction 

Physical capacities 
Strength 

Climbing-balancing 

Stooping-kneeling 

Rcaching-handling 

Talking-hearing 

Seeing 

Working conditions 
Inside-outside 
Cold 
Heat 

Wet-humid 

Noise-vibration 

Hazards 

Primes, odors, etc. 

The following illustration ^vi!l explain the usefulness of these esti- 
mates. Lino 27, page 96, for example, lists Teacher, High School 
(0-31.01) (0-X6.00). In genera! educational development, the teacher 
is rated “O” which means the person should be able to apply principles 
of logical or scientific thinking to define problems, collect data, estab- 
lish facts, and draw \'alid conclusions; interpret an extensiv'e varict)' of 
teclmical instruction, in book, manual, mathematical, or diagrammatic 
form; deal witli several abstract and concrete variables; make standard 
applications of advanced mathematics, as difTeitmtial and integral 
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calculus; and have language development at a level required for 
comprehension of such periodicals as: Saturday Review of Literature, 
Harpers, Scientific American. The teacher should have from two to 
four years of specific vocational training. As measured by the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery (GATE) the high school teacher may score 
within the following percentile limits: 


Intelligence 

67-90 

Motor coordination 

10-33 

Verbal aptitude 

67-90 

Finger dexterity 

10-33 

Numerical aptitude 

67-90 

Manual dexterity 

10-33 

Spatial aptitude 

33-67 

Eye-hand-foot coordination 

0-10 

Form perception 

10-33 

Color discrimination 

0-10 

Clerical perception 

33-67 




In other words, the high school teacher should be above average in 
intelligence, verbal aptitude, and numerical aptitude; and may be 
average or below in other aptitude areas. With respect to personality 
structure the high school teacher should have those traits needed for 
dealing with people and for arriving at generalizations, judgments, or 
decisions from situations involving sensory or judgmental criteria. 
The teacher needs to have social-welfare interests, as well as those 
interests useful in working with people and ideas. Light strength and 
talking and hearing physical capacities are required, Inside working 
conditions are part of high school teaching. Thus for each of 4,000 
jobs, 48 worker traits, as illustrated above, are indicated. 

Caution is suggested by the developers of this instrument. More 
research is needed for verification. At present these are only esti- 
mates of job requirements based on nation-\vide ratings. 

Occupational Trends and the Need for Education. The dynamic 
nature of our occupational structure is vividly described in a statement 
by Remtjes of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He warns 

at we must be cautious about limiting vocational planning to a 
static occupational structure.^* 


We murt guard against training an individual today for a job that may 
not exist tomorrow. We have the task of prescribing and executing an 
educational program which will give him not only the 
flexibility and versatility to cx^e with diange, but the creativity and leader- 
ship to bnng It about. In contrast, we must avoid offering a closed-ended 


“ Estimctes of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles (Washington: U.S. Department of Labor. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1956). 
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EMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR OCCUPATIONS-PER CENT CHANGE, 1955-65 


Professional and 
Technical 
Proprietors and 
Managers 
Clerical and 
Sales 

Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled 


Service Workers 


Unskilled 
Workers 
Farmers and 
Farm Workers 

-20 -10 0 10 20 30 40 

Per Cent Decrease Per Cent Increase 

Fig. 13 - 2 . 



program which soon causes him to be swept aside by the fast*moving tide 
of progress.” 

The report of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond High 
School*^ provides specific information with respect to the fact that the 
various career fields in our labor force \vill undergo great change. 
There will be a gradual decline in the unskilled levels and a rapid rise 
in professional and technical workers. The graph shown (Fig. 13-2} 
from this report is self-explanatory. 

It is evident that such changes, as projected by the Bureaus of 
Census and Labor Statistics, will be imped^ unless advanced educa- 
tion can provide required training. The burden wll fall upon techni- 
cal schools, colleges, and universities. According to the report by the 
President’s Committee it is expected that by 1960 there will be four 
million students in colleges and universities, and by 1970 enrollments 
may rise to eight million. With the number of people who wish 
collegiate education or its equivalent rising in staggering proportions 
the task of providing the quality of education demanded by them and 
our society becomes a primary responsibility facing each and every 
one of us. 

”J. F. Reintjes, Educators Dispatch (New London, Connecticut: Arthur C. 
Croft Publications, August 1957). 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Education 
Bctjond the High School (Wasliington: Gowinmenl Printing Office. 1957). 
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Sources of Educational and 
Occupational Information 


Rather than attempting to list all of the sources of occupational 
information, a few selected references or source books, periodicals, and 
organizations are herewith given. 

In 1956 the National Vocational Guidance Association, a division 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, published a 
bibliography of current occupational literature. In each issue of their 
periodical, The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, additional occupa- 
tional literature is listed by type, publisher, and recommendation — 
according to standards of the Guidance Information Review Service. 
Each issue of the periodical includes a list of publishers also. 

The materials published by the U.S. Department of Labor include 
such authoritative publications as the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
which describes more than 500 occupations, including trends in the 
fieldsj The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, which lists and classifies 
more than 40,000 jobs; The Monthly Labor Review, a periodical; and 
a new quarterly periodical. The Occupational Outlook. These mate- 
rials should be the core of any library. 

Other reference books and periodicals which provide sources are as 
follows: 


Max F Baer and E. C. Roeber, Occupational Information: Its Nature and Use, re- 
vised edition (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1958). 

Career Index, published by Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York, 
monthly, September-May. 

Getode Foireste, OccupMoml Lileralure: An Annotated BihUoEwphii (New 
York; H. W. Wllsan Co., 1958). e. A tt ' 

Clamour Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 N.Y. 

W^ter J. Greenleaf, Occupations and Careers (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1955). 

*'°1957)^°'''’°'''’ Information (New York: McCraw-HiU Book Co., 


Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

New York LUe Insurance Company. Gnide to Career Inforrrmtion (New York: 
tper an ro ers, 1957).^ This book also gives a bibliography on career 
planning, fob hunting, and miscellaneous careers. 

Viv^ 1 c ^ annotated bibliography of career information, published 

by Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, Nw JeBey. 

Personnel and Guidat^ejoumdl, published by the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, Washington. 

Avo., Chicago 10. Illinois. 

Bobert Shosteek W :a, Read Guide (Washington: B^ai B’ri.h Vocadonal Serv- 
ice Bureau, 1956). 
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Your Future Occupation, Benjamin Franklin Post Office, P.O. Box 7408, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. Materials for classroom use. 

Standards for occupational literature have been developed by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, and may be obtained from 
that organization. 

Audio-Visual Materials, or information about them, may be obtained 
from: 

Bell and Howell Co., 7108 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Illinois. 

Carl Mahnke Productions, 215 E. 3rd St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, Educators Guide to Free Films 
and Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips. 

Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois, Blue Book of 16 mm Films. 
Educational Film Library Association, 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y. ( Clear- 
inghouse of information on audio-visual materials. ) 

U.S, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Films for School and Industry (free). 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y., Educational Film 
Guide: I — Motion Pictures, and II — Film Strips. 

Local Business, Trade, Government, and Labor Organizations fre- 
quently cooperate in the establishment of occupational libraries. 
More important, it is necessary for vocational counselors to maintain a 
relationship with these organizations for purposes of keeping up to 
date on local employment and promotion practices. 

Educational Opportunities. Teachers and counselors are expected to 
furnish information about institutions of higher learning as well as 
those schools or agencies training people for the skilled-clerical and 
equivalent level. The following classifications of training programs 
suggest the need for broad coverage of the area. Each counselor 
needs to become familiar with the details of all available schools 
within each catagory. 

1. Universities and graduate schools. 

2. Colleges. 

3. Junior colleges. 

4. High schools, including evening, adult, business, continuation, 
trade, and vocational schools. 

5. Hospitals providing medical internships and nursing. 

6. Professional and semi-professional schools (private), including 
art, business, cliiropody, dancing, dentistry, dramatics, engineering 
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and technology, language, law, medicine, music, optometry, physical 
therapy, religion and theology, teaching, etc. 

7. Vocational and trade schools in such areas as aviation, barbering, 
cosmetolo^, diesel mechanics, navigation, photography, radio and 
television repair, tailoring, watchmaking and jewelry, etc. 

8. Work-experience programs. 

9. Apprenticeship programs. 

Selected References on Choosing a College. The best source of in- 
formation about training programs is, of course, the catalogs and bul- 
letins of the various colleges, universities, and training schools. In 
addition, the following source books and periodicals should be very 
helpful: 

Accredited Higher Institutions (Washington: U.S. Office of Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Published annually). 

Jessie P, Bogue (Ed.), American Junior Colleges, fourth edition, (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1956). 

Mary Irwui, (ed.), American Universities and Colleges, seventh edition (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1956). 

The Best College for You. Mademoiselle, 1954. 

CoHege Handbook (New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 425 W. 
117th St.. 1953). 

Directory of Technical Institutes (Washington: National Council of Technical 
School, 912— 17th St. N.W., 1953). 

^^19527 College Guide (New York: Simon and Schuiter, 

Universities of the World Outside U.S^. (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1950). 

NaAan M. Cohen (Compiler), Vocational Training Directory of the United States 
(Washmgton: Nathan M. Cohen, 1434 Harvard St, N.W., revised 1955). 

^ Scholarehip Informalion. The following publications offer necessary 
in ormation concermng scholarships. As there appears to be a sig- 
help subsidize the education of the more capable 
s ents it is important that counselors make an effort to keep up to 
date in the field. 


Ai^rican Legion, Need a Lift? (Indianapolis, Indiana: National Child Welfare 
Division, August, 1956). 

Financing Your Way Through College (Washington: B’nai Bnth Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1952). ^ 

Education^ Testing Service, Sponsored Program Summaries (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Educational TesHng Service, 1957). 

S. N. Feingold, Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, three volumes (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Bellman Publishing Co.). 
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Benjamin Fine, American College Counselor and Guide (New York: Prenlice- 
Hall. 1955). 

Institute of International Education, Handbook on International Study (New 
York: 1 East 67th St, Institute of International Education, 1958), 450 pp. 

T. S. Jones, Your Opportunity (Milton, Massachusetts: P.O. Box 41, Theodore S. 
Jones). 

Lovejoydones College Scholarship Guide (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957). 
R. G. Mattingly, Financial Aid for College Students: Graduate (Washington: U.S. 

OlRce of Education, Government Printing Office, 1957). 

R. L. Plant, Opportunities in Interf octal Colleges (New York: National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 1951). 

R. C. Mattingly, Scholorships and Fellowships (Washington: U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 7, Government Printing Office, 1957). 

T. B. Wilkins, Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate (Washington: 

U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 19, Government Printing Office, 1957). 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans News Service, (Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Bellman Publishing Co.). 

UNESCO, Study Abroad, International Handbook: Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955-56). 


Completing the Counseling Process 

The past two sections described the occupational structure and 
sources of occupational and educational information. For the sake of 
continuity and integration, the reader should consider all of this infor- 
mation in light of its meaning in the counseling process. It is obvious 
that in accomplishing steps 7 and 8 (last chapter) the process is es- 
sentially that of continuously testing hypotheses (derived from the 
individual analysis, cooperatively made with and understood by the 
counselee) in the light of real and vicarious explorations into the fields 
of occupational and educational information. If the exploratory proc- 
ess has been systematically handled, modification of hypotheses as to 
satisfactory fields of vocational endeavor may be made wtli conse- 
quent narrowing of the range of choice. Furthermore, if the coun- 
selees vocational development is matured to the point of making a 
tentative decision, then a choice of goals and determination of an 
educational and vocational plan may be made. 

Only as the counselee is able to develop positive plans which are 
realistic and which satisfy his self-concepts can vocational counseling 
be helpful. It must be stated over and over that the process is dy- 
namic and not static or rigid. New information, new attiluclos, new 
jobs, and changing economic conditions will require continuous need 
for adjustment. 
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and technology, language, law, medicine, music, optometry, physical 
therapy, religion and theology, teaching, etc. 

7. Vocational and trade schools in such areas as aviation, barbering, 
cosmetology, diesel mechanics, navigation, photography, radio and 
television repair, tailoring watchmaking and jewelry, etc. 

8. Work-experience programs. 

9. Apprenticeship programs. 

Selected References on Choosing a College. The best source of in- 
formation about training programs is, of course, the catalogs and bul- 
letins of the various colleges, universities, and training schools. In 
addition, the following source books and periodicals should be very 
helpful: 


Accredited Higher Institutions (Washington: U.S. Office of EducaUon, Govern- 
mcnt Printing Office, Published annually). 

Jessie P. Bogue (Ed.), American Junior Colleges, fourth edition, (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1956). 

Mary Invin, (ed.), American Universities and Colleges, seventh edition (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1956). 

The Best College for You, Mademoiselle, 1954. 

College Handbook (New York: College EnUance Examination Board, 425 W. 
117th St., 1953). 

D/mrtory of Technical Institutes (Washington: National Council of Tecluilcal 
School. 912— 17th St., N.W., 1953). 

College Guide (New York; Simon and Schuster. 

Unk'^sities of the World Outside U.S.A. (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1950). 


(Compiler), Vocotionof Training 
(Washington: Nathan M. Cohen, 1434 Harvard 


Directory of the United States 
St., N.W., revised 1955). 


^ Scholorehip Information. The following publications offer necessary 
in ormalion concerning scholarsliips. As there appears to be a sig- 
1 iwn neu trend to help sutjsidizc the education of the more capable 
s tu cn s It is important that counselors make an effort to keep up to 
date in the field. ^ 


Aiiwriran Legion, iNced a Lift? ( Indwnapolis, Indiana: National Child Welfare 
Uiviiion, August, 1950). 

Finanr/n„ lour Uoy Through College (Washington: B'rilh Vocational 

Serxict' Btircaii, 1952). ^ 

Ediic.ntiuiul Testing Service, Sponsored Program Summaries (Princeton, New 
JerM-y: l.dnc-ational Testing Service. 1957). 

S. N. I-eingoia. .Sc/.o/ars/if;!,. Fellowships and Loans, three wlnmes (Cunhridge, 
M.Hsac}utsftt%: Bellman Piililishing Co.). 
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Benjamin Fine, American CoUegc Counselor and Guide (New York: Prenlice- 
Hall, 1955). 

Institute of International Education, Handbook on Infcrmrtional Study (New 
York: 1 East 67th St., Institute of International Education, 1958), 450 pp. 

T. S. Jones, Your Opportunity (Milton, Massachusetts: P.O. Box 41, Theodore S. 
Jones). 

Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957), 
R. C, Mattingly, Financiol Aid for CoUegc Students: Graduate (Washington: U.S, 
Office of Education, Government Printing Office, 1957). 

R. L. Plant, Opportunities in Interracial Colleges (New York: National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 1951). 

R. C. Mattingly, Scholarships and Fellowships (Washington: U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 7, Government Printing Office, 1957). 

T. B. Wilkins, Financial Aid for College Students; Undergraduate (Washington: 

U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 19, Govenunent Printing Office, 1957). 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans News Service, (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Bellman Publishing Co.). 

UNESCO, Study Abroad, International Handbook: Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955-56). 


Completing the Counseling Process 

The past two sections described the occupational structure and 
sources of occupational and educational information. For the sake of 
continuity and integration, the reader should consider all of this infor- 
mation in light of its meaning in the counseling process. It is obvious 
that in accomplishing steps 7 and 8 (last chapter) the process is es- 
sentially that of continuously testing hypotheses (derived from the 
individual analysis, cooperatively made ^vith and understood by the 
counselee) in the light of real and vicarious explorations into the fields 
of occupational and educational information. If the exploratory proc- 
ess has been systematically handled, modification of hypotheses as to 
satisfactory fields of vocational endeavor may be made ^vith conse- 
quent narro\ving of the range of choice. Furthermore, if the coun- 
selee’s vocational development is matured to the point of making a 
tentative decision, then a choice of goals and determination of an 
educational and vocational plan may be made. 

Only as the counselee is able to develop positive plans which are 
realistic and which satisfy his self-concepts can vocational counseling 
be helpful. It must be stated over and over that the process is dy- 
namic and not static or rigid. New information, new attitudes, new 
jobs, and changing economic conditions will require continuous need 
for adjustment 
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scliool program. Such specific questions as “How much real help did 
you get out of tlie school program?”, “Are you better equipped for 
your particular job now as a result of your scliooling?” are asked of 
the graduates and drop-outs. An illustration of this type of question- 
naire is given (Form 13-1). 


FORM 13-1 

SUGGESTED FORM OF QUESTIONNAIRE FOR USE IN 
FOLLOW-UP STUDIES OF FORMER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Answers will be kept 
confidential 


Name of School date 

Mr. 

Your Name: Mrs. 

If “Mrs.” Give your maiden name here: 

Permanent address: - 

(This Is the address through which we can be sure of reoehing you at any time) 

1. Are you A._Slngle C___Divoreed or Seporoted 

B . S AofrUd D. Widowed (Check one of these) 

If married, how many children do you have? 

2. What are you doing now? (Check one or more) 

A. Wfirltinj for pay, full-time 

B. Working for pay, part-time 

C. In school, full-time 

D. In school, part-time 

E. Housewife 

f. In business for self 

3. please list below any additional education you have had since leaving high school: (IN- 

CLUDE oil types of educotlon or training) 

Name of School Course Token Months Spent Diploma or Degree 


C. In armed forces 

H. Not working, but looking for job 

I. Not working, not looking for job 

J. Other (Please describe) 


4. What vocation did you select os your life work when you were in high school? 


5. What kind of life work do you now actuaify expect to do? 


6. What could the high school have done to moke your experience here more helpful to you? 
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7 . IF YOU DROPPED OUT OF HIGH SCHOOL, MFORE GRADUATION, Ihi* Is o very Importont 
question: 

Will you tell us very frankly the real reason or reasons why you left high school? Your honest 
answer may help us to improve our high school Some students leave high school because 
of financial need, ill health, dislike of school in general or some person in particular, failure 
in school work, desire to go to work, marriage, or change of residence (moving out of the 
district). Please think through your own experience and give the real reasons why you 
dropped out. 


8. We would like to know how you rate the HELP your high school gave you on the following 
problems: (Please cheek the proper column for each item) 


PROBLEM 

A. Using your spare time 

B. Taking care of your health 

C Taking port In community ond civic affairs. 

D. Marriage end family affairs. .......... 

E. Getting o 

F. Getting along with other people. ....... 

O. Preparing for further education 

H. Understanding your abilities and interests 

I. Ability to reod well 

J. Using good English 

K. Using basic mathematical skills... 

L Using your money wisely ......... 

M. Conducting your own business affairs. . . . 

N. Thinking through problems 


The High School Helped Me 
A Great Some- little 
Deal whot or None 


(I’m Not 
Certain) 


9. If you now live m the school district, please leH whether this 
service to you? 


high school 


be of further 


{ ly those who have had full-time employment experience since leaving high school 
n..d to on.w.r th. ,.a ^ p.,., 


IF YOU HAVE HAD FUIE-TIME EMFIOYMENI EXPEFIENOE 
10. FI.O,. IE. i„b. yoo hov. held u... 

- , , r- . Title of Job Date You Monti 

En,ploy.r|o,R™l (or Kind W.A) Et.Hod on Jo 


Approximate 
Weekly Wage 
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11. To what extent has your high school trotning helped you on your present job? 

A. A great deal. B. Some. C little or none. D. Not certain. 


12. Have any specific high school courses or acHwIies been of special value to you on your ' 
present [ob? (Check the blanks of those whldi have helped) 

Aw— English Gw— Mathematics M. Agriculture 

B. Speech H. Sports N. Homemaking 

C Bookkeeping I. Science 

D. ^Typing J. Student Government (Write in other courses) 

E. EBusiness Math K.— Student Activities 

F. Shop Subjects 1 . Htqli School Hobby 


13. Which of the following helped you most in 
school? (Please cheek one or more) 

A. Parents or Relatives 

B. Friends 

C. Newspaper Ad 

D. Public Employment Agency 


getting your first steady job after leaving high 

E. School (Teachers, Counselor, or other 

Person) 

f. My Own Efforts 

G. Othen_ . 


14. Where was the knowledge or training needed in your present job gained? (Check one 
or more) 

A. High School C, My Hobbies E. At Home 

B_wCollege D. —Other Job Experiences F. On<the>Jeb Trolning 

THAT'S AIL— AND THANK YOU FOR YOUR HEIP AND CO-OPERATION." 


* From W. H. McCreary ond D. E. Kitch, Now Near Youth, Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 9 (Sacramento, California, 1 953), pp. 55-58. 


Many schools are now mailing double post cards in their follow-up 
programs. On one card is a definitive statement of the purpose of the 
study (interest in pupil’s career). On the other card is printed the 
questionnaire to be filled in by the ex-pupil in his reply. Since the 
card already has been stamped and addressed and the questions used 
are simple ones (e.g., present position, salary, eta), a high return has 
often proved the case whenever this system has been used. 

A follow-up study serves to analyze the success of vocational educa- 
tion in terms of fitness for Job, length of stay, etc. The information 
derived from the study is then a measure for keeping or revising a par- 
ticular course of study. Results of the follow-up program are of value 
not only in terms of helping the graduate or drop-out but also in 
clarifying present objectives. Use of the information derived from a 
follow-up, further, provides information for future programs. In ad- 
dition the former pupil quite often derives a sense of satisfaction from 
knowing that his s^ool is still interested in his whereabouts and 
progress. Such interest also helps promote good school-community 
relations. 
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SurriTnanj 

Choosing a life career is a fundamental problem facing both the 
student and the school. In the early grades vocational education is, 
perhaps, most effectively expressed through exploration and adjust- 
ment On the secondary level there must be adequate instruction in 
job opportunities and placement and whenever possible in job training 
for all pupils. 

Vocational guidance is a community affair and should be so con- 
sidered in the classroom. Tire teacher can and should learn as much 
as possible about working conditions and existing job opportunities on 
as broad a level as possible in these days of mobile population and 
expanding technology. The individual and his grade level are the 
most effective criteria for vocational guidance. Aptitudes and abilities 
must be tested and interviews held to discuss the best possible use of 
what has been revealed in terms of future occupations. 

The modem community— even if an agricultural one — is now highly 
mechanized. Training in industry literally requires instruction in 
technological concepts. A pupil needs to Imow what he can do and 
where best to do it. In addition he should know what possibilities 
exist for him, so as not to waste time and effort preparing for non- 
existent opportunities. 


Suggested Frohlems 

1. The son of the high school principal got the following scores on the 
Kudcr Preference Record and the Differeutial Aptitude Test administered 
in the tenth grade. What tentative plans are warranted? 


PerecntUe DAT Percentile 


Scientific 

44 

Verbal Reasoning 

15 

Outdoor 

72 

Numerical Ability 

25 

Computational 

47 

Abstract Reasoning 

30 

Clerical 

65 

Space Relation 

22 

Literary 

30 

Mechanical Reasoning 

55 

Artistic 

80 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy 

40 

Musical 

72 

Language Usage: Spelling 

23 

Persuasive 

21 

Language Usage: Sentences 

12 

Mechanical 

92 



Social Service 

47 
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2. What are the differences of approach used by an emploj-ment inter- 
viewer and a vocational counselor? 

3. Are the schools justified in ever attempting to change the occupational 
structure? 

4. What are the occupational trends as indicated in the Occupational 
OiitlooJc Handbooli? 

5. From one of the sources in the references given below ascertain and 
describe hvo standard systems for filing occupational information. 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of work-experience pro- 
grams? 


Suggested Readings 

Billings, Mildred L., Group Methods of Studtjing Occupations. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 1941. 

Blum, M. L., and Benjamin Balinsl^^, Counseling and Psychology. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951- 

Forrester, Gertrude, Methods of Vocational Guidance. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1931. 

Greenleaf, W. J., “Sociodrama as a Guidance Technique.” California Journal of 
Secondartj Education^ Vol. 2C (Feb., 1951 ), pp. 71-85. 

Mahoney, H. J., Occupational Information for Counselors: The Essential Content 
for Training Courses. New York: World Book Co., 1952. 
hieyers, G. E., Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 

Sanderson, H., Basic Concepts in Vocational Cin’rfonce. New York; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1954. 

Schneider, E. V., Industrial Sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. 
Shartle, C. L., Occupational Information. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952, 

Super, D. E., Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means of Psychological Tests. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

U.S. Bureau of Labor, Occupational Information for Counselors: An Annotated 
Bihltography. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 1930. 

See also die references cited in the footnotes. 



Chapter i4 


Jlejerral Jlesources 


T 

Xhe 


-he school does not, or, can not, provide all the services needed 
by guidance personnel — especially teachers and counselors — to insure 
a full program of guidance for every pupil. Other agencies in the 
community share the responsibility for much of the diagnostic, preven- 
tive, developmental, and remedial services. Neither school nor com- 
munity should attempt to independently provide all of the guidance 
services required for the optimum program. A comprehensive pro- 
gram becomes possible only when school and community (through 
designated agencies) work in harmony towards stated objectives. 
This chapter offers suggestions that should be useful to guidance per- 
sonnel wth respect to gathering information about and establishing 
working relations with those personnel and institutions which come 
under the heading of community resources. 


Functions of Referral Resources 

^ In the beginning part of this text it was stated that tlie three func- 
tions of guidance and pupil personnel work are: (1) understanding 
each pupil, or individual appraisal, (2) preventive, or providing u 
positive program for maximum development, and (3) remedial, or 
helping each pupil to improve his adjustment. Related community 
368 
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resources such as school guidance services share the same purposes as 
well as serve the same functions. The traditional guidance program 
has usually employed referral services for two reasons: (a) identifica- 
tion of pupils with problems and (b) treatment or correction. It is 
equally important for school and community services to be utilized for 
maximum prevention of problems and individual development as well 
as for treatment and correction. 


Use of Referral Services 

A teacher or counselor newly employed by a school district would 
soon seek information about the services of the school and community 
if only for his own purposes. Figure 14-1 was designed to present a 
graphic picture of pupil personnel and related community services 
which are now available in many areas. It is readily seen that the 
teacher, in circle 2, has the closest working relationship with the pupil, 
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and, therefore, bears the major responsibility for helping children 
achieve school success. Patience and understanding themselves, how- 
ever, will not enable teachers to help all children or to provide all 
needed services. Hence, the teachCT should be able to move easily 
into circle 3 for assistance from counselors, principals, and nurses. In 
most elementary schools the principal is most likely to be the first 
source of assistance. In other dementary and secondary schools, 
counselors, nurses, and, perhaps, remedial teachers would be immedi- 
ately within reach. Then, in turn, depending upon established and 
recognized channels, the services of those specialists (in circle 4) who 
work out of district offices may be utilized. In some areas visiting 
teachers and school psychologists may be given responsibility for pro- 
viding guidance services to the school. Public welfare organizations 
such as hospitals, social agencies, clinics, churches, recreation pro- 
grams, protective services, and youth programs (see circle 5) compose 
the structure of the inter-related community services and facilities. It 
will be seen that members of the family are inter-related on all levels. 
Informational services must also be available at all levels, since so 
many educational, vocational, and personal decisions are dependent 
upon the accuracy and availability of valid information. 

Communication and the Use of Referral Services. Files of information 
and different community services are of little or no value to a pupil 
unless provisions are made for their availability. Furthermore if the 
teacher is not free to confer with a counselor or the principal about a 
child, the value of any assistance is appreciably reduced. By the 
same token the counselor who remains unaware of the work of the 
school psychologist or of a local minister or of a recreation worker and 
is unable to communicate with these people makes the usefulness of 
re e^al services a limited affair. If files of occupational information, 
cata ogs from training institutions, or lists of employment opportuni- 
ties are not readily accessible, satisfactory communication between 
school and pupil is like^vise handicapped. 

Establishing Relationships. One way of establishing cooperative 
relationships is through case conferences. A case conference, or vari- 
ation thereof, begins with the interested participation of two or more 
peop e (e.g., counselor and teacher, nurse and principal, etc.) in the 
problems of a given pupil. Any working together, say, between nurse 
and vice-principal may be formalized into a case conference. The 
important thing to remember is tliat the individual is helped from a 
number of sources in and out of the school, sources which must be 
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combined for maximum success. An e.xcellent illustration of com- 
munity teamwork has already been presented.* This particular pro- 
gram has been initiated by a principal. Teamwork is a neeessaiy in- 
gredient of guidance procedures, and such teamwork is based upon 
adequate working relationships. The conclusion to be arrived at, 
then, is that many combinations of in-school and out-of-school services 
may be established for referral and action. 


The Process of Referral 

In his daily contact with pupils, the alert teacher is able to identify 
those children who will need the kind of attention which is over and 
above the normal provision for individual help. In any given class- 
room are to be found pupils who may be facing decdsions or choices 
of especial significance wliile other pupils may have only minor frus- 
trations which can be simply resolved. Thus some pupils may require 
extensive help by a specialist, whereas others can be helped by the 
teacher alone. 

Pupils with potential problems or important decisions to make are 
guided more easily when early recognition and quick action are taken 
in their cases. This is preventive guidance in its most effective sense. 

In Chapters 4 through 7 basic concepts in individual development 
and methods for appraising the individual pupil were presented. It 
may he well for the reader to review these chapters at this point since 
they provide a basis for understanding behavior. Without this under- 
standing it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to provide the help 
^vhich comes under the heading of referral services. Following are 
summed up some of the most outstanding characteristics (of the in- 
dividual) and situations which suggest or require referral. 

A. Physical characteristics. 

Child deviates significantly from his group in age, height, weight, 
body structure, appearance, strength, coordination, lack of vigor, 
etc. 

B. Personal characteristics. 

1. Child is overachieving or underachieving according to his abil- 
ity level; is superior or retarded; is afraid to tr^' new things, 
easily discouraged, or unsatisfied with his performance; is sig- 
nificantly inconsistent in his performance or there is obvious dis- 


’ See Chnptcr 3, pp. 55-50. 
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crcpancy between performance in one subject as compared with 
general pattern; or has faulty study habits. 

2. Child displays superior ability, talent or leadership as indicated 
by performance, interest, or aptitude. 

3. Child displays unacceptable behavior of lying, stealing, fighting, 
and quarrelsomeness; or extreme shyness, fearfulness, and self- 
consciousness; or deviant sex behavior. 

4. Child lacks friends, does not have healthy inter-personal rela- 
tionships with adults, or is unduly influenced by group pressure. 

C. Situations. 

1. Child seems to lack adequate clothes, food, or other necessities. 

2. Child’s cultural background may cause conflict with his peers, 
such as religious or language differences. 

3. Child’s family and other environmental forces may reduce un- 
duly his level of aspiration, according to ability level. 

4. Child has prolonged illness or there is serious illness or death 
in the family. 

5. Child has history of frequent changes of residence of family. 

6. Community has lack of proper recreational facilities. 

D. Exploratory experiences. 

Pupil’s personal history, school grades, or interest and aptitude tests 

suggest exploratory work experiences, field trips, or conversations 

with representatives of vocational or avocational groups. 

The second step in the referral proems (identification is the first) is 
the decision of a teacher or counselor whether to take some kind of 
action or not. Taking action is one of the most important steps in the 
referral service. The teacher has for too long been forced to bear tlie 
brunt of the problem. He has been accused either of referring every 
and all cases for referral or conversely of never referring anyone for 
outside assistance. 

Wliere school and services have been limited or the process of re- 
ferral is cumbersome, the responsibility for making a recommendation 
is frequently bypassed or rejected. This avoidance of referral prob- 
lems may bo likened to putting off going to the dentist or having ones 
eyes checked. The local school and district should have a clear-cut 
policy on when and when not to refer a pupil to school guidance 
and/or community services. 

In the past it has been customary for most schools or districts to d^ 
velop their own special forms for requesting community or specialized 
assistance. Tliese special forms include such elements as identifying 
data, apparent problem, and amplifying information. One sample re- 
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FORM 14-1 
REFERRAL FORM 


LOS ANGELES CITE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
DIVISION cf ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Send to: Guidance and Counseling Section 
Room 224, Administration Building 
/'~\Nofth Grond Avenue 


RtQUtST FOR INOIVISUAL EXAMIHATION 


I PTA Child Guidance Center. 


I Oota and Comments Item Heolfh Co'd 


Teocher'eOhietvoiionol Health 
Appears to need mtdicol otrenti 


Mouth breathirsg 


Speech detects.... ...... .Attends S 

pfiysieol hondicop..... ........... 

Nervous or emots^iol symptoms Ipleo 
Hoil Wmg C 

Enuresis T 

Vomiting V 

Habit spasms or tics A 

f»cessiveocli»ity D 

Other symptoms 


Crying 

Temper tontrums 

Withdrowol 

Aggression 


ferral form currently in use (Form 14-1) is given here; anoUier was 
included in the Covina School District forms in Chapter 6. 

T!lg third step has two parts: willingness of school or commimity- 
sers ice personnel to help and development of a tentative plan of ac- 
tion. Tlio following e.ramplc serves to illustrate tliis tliird step. A 
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FORM 14-1 (CONTINUED) 



teacher refers a pupil to the counselor because the child seems boi^ 
in class, refuses to complete assignments, and annoys the other pupils. 
Up till now the teacher has been unable to determine whether the 
child is bright, average, or dull. If the counselor accepts the respon- 
sibilit)’ to assist the pupil he bc^ns to compile added data by wWcli 
to make a decision with respect to referring the child to the scliool 
ps)’diologist for furtlier study or to develop a course of action wWch 
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he himself will take in handling the case. (This is equivalent to an 
“in-take interview*’ in an agency.) A case conference is also advisable 
at this stage. 

Step four is covered by the provisions made for counseling; remedial 
instruction, treatment at a child-guidance clinic, or whatever other 
help is suggested by those concerned with the problem. 

A follow-up is the fifth step. A follow-up by every one along the 
line who assumed responsibility for referral or giving assistance is ad- 
visable. If a child were being treated in a child-guidance clinic for 
example, then there should accompany such treatment close coopera- 
tion between therapist and teacher during and after treatment in order 
that some knowledge of the assistance rendered can be given to the 
teacher. A direct follow-up of the child has often provided much- 
needed security for him. It is equally important to make a follow-up 
contact with a pupil who was referred to a businessman to obtain 
occupational information or experience. 

The staff at Michigan State University has prepared a list of helpful 
suggestions for making referrals for remedial assistance. In addition 
to the suggestions offered, the pamphlet strongly emphasizes in the 
referral process the need for the person being referred to recognize 
his problem, to want to work at it, and to know where he can get help, 
and finally to take steps to get assistance. Following are the sug- 
gested procedures for referral services. 

1. Check to see if the school has used all its own available resources in 
helping the student before looking outside the school for help. Perhaps 
there are other steps which should be taken before referring the student to 
an outside agency or specialist. 

2. Try discussing an incipient problem with an agency or specialist before 
its referral is urgent. Many agencies are willing to work in cooperation 
\vith the school in the area of prevention. 

3. Try to discover what persons have had contact with the parent or stu- 
dent in regard to the problem, and what results were obtained from these 
contacts before making a referral. A case conference may result in the 
early and appropriate use of resources in the school and community, and 
will also serve to bring together information about the student in usable 
form, and to coordinate the efforts of tlie total school. Let your right hand 
k*now what your left hand is doing. 

4. Designate one person to be responsible in NTOrking with the parent and 
student in developing a referral. All others will tlien keep that person in- 
formed of new developments. 

5. Learn whether a communiW .agcnc)' is .already working with the fam- 
ily. for a consultation with that ngenej' is the proper first step in considering 
a Tcfcrral in sxich cases. 

0. It is unwise and impractical to refer a student to communiW agencies 
without the knowledge, consent, and cooperation of hU p.irents. Many 
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diild guidance agencies will not accept students for treatments unless par- 
ents cooperate fully and are willing to present themselves for help too. 
Check on the policj’ of your local agencies in this regard. 

7. Keep in mind when telling students or parents about available services, 
in the school or in tlie commumh% that the teacher should explain both the 
functions and the limitations of these services. Do not give the impression 
that anN* specialist or agency has all the answers and can work wonders. 

8. Do not coach a student or parent regarding how they might “wTangle” 
hard-to-get services. Such "coaling” is not professional. 

9. Let the student or his parents make tlieir own arrangements for ser\’ice 
whenever possible. Do not “spoon feed” the student by being more “lielp- 
fxd” than necessai}'. 

10. Remember that in some cases, however, help may be needed by very 
immature, dependent, or ill students or parents in arranging an appointment 
or even in arranging transportation to the agenc\'. 

11. Secure a signed consent from the stxxdent’s parents before releasing 
information to a social agency. Tliis is a wise precaution in most cases. 

12. Help the agency or specialist by indicating which person should be 
the point of contact representing the sAool. This person will supply addi- 
tional information as needed, and will receive agenej' reports wnicli he in 
him will share, as seems indicated, witli oUiers on tlie'sciiool staff.* 


Methods for Becoming Acquainted 
with Community Resources 

Each professional worker or service should have a good working 
relationsliip with each fellow-worker within his circle and the circles 
adjacent to his. (See Fig, 14-1.) It would be better still if such a 
re ationship extended to all of U;e personnel and seiAices named in the 
glue. There is no doubt now that excellent working relalionsliips 
s lou d be established for all services provided ^^ithin a school. Fol- 
owing are suggestions for locating, sludjing, and utilizing resources.’ 

Publications. School, community, business, and governmental li- 
Kines offer the most readily available sources for gathering inform.i* 
tion Most dty, county, and state governments publish directories of 
we are, heallli, and recreational services. Telephone and business 
directories, newspaper files, and brochures published by community, 
usiness, or educational organizations provide other sources. 

* How to Make Rcfenah (Bureau of nescarch and Service, College of Educa- 
tion. Michigan Stale Unl>Trsit)-, 1956), p. 4. 

‘Conmunity Reaoorcci in tJie GoWance Prosram (Bureau of Bescareh and 
Service, College of Education. Michigan State UnU-ersil)-, 1956), pp. 1-7. 
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Surveys. If published directories are not complete, surveys may be 
organized to ascertain all additional resources. Coordinating councils, 
chambers of commerce, Parent-Teacher Associations, and local colleges 
can be canvassed for help and cooperation. Pupils may be utilized 
for surveying resource people for occupational information. 

Workshops, Field Trips, and Work Experience. Many colleges and 
universities offer either on-campus or extension courses to help famil- 
iarize teachers and counselors with community resources. Where 
college courses are not available or where the local district wishes to 
accept the challenge, field trips, workshops, and special days may be 
planned. In some communities chambers of commerce or other busi- 
ness organizations often have helped plan programs to orient teachers 
to the business and industrial life of the area. 

Many communities have Coordinating Councils or community wel- 
fare associations which not only supply schools with lists of services 
but many times offer organized workshops and field trips. Guidance 
workers should become active members in these organizations when- 
ever possible. 

In many areas professional guidance organizations sponsor special 
workshops or conferences to help their members establish working 
relationships with community agencies and to learn of educational 
and employment practices. 


Types of Community Resources 

As the kinds and characteristics of community resources vary from 
one guidance worker and from one area to another, so might any 
classification of these services vary one from another. Each guidance 
worker or each school should thus establish a functional file of referral 
services and an equally funcb'onal list of sources wliich will supply 
materials for a practical educational and vocational library'. 

No attempt has been made here to present an exhaustive list of 
resources, mat is being suggested here is ratlier representaUve 
materials which need to become familiar to cverj' guidance w’orker. 
It is again pointed out that guidance specialists or administrators scr^-e 
as a clearing house for im'tial referrals made by teachers; vocational 
and educational information should, however, be available to every 
person in the school. 
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Child Welfare League of America 
24 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 
Children's Bureau 

U.S. Department of Health, Welfare and Education 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Family Service Association of America 
192 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, New York 

National Association for Mental Health 

10 Columbus Circle 

New York 19, New York 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

600 South Michigan Boulevard 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

Public Affairs Committee 

22 East 38th Street 

New York 16, New York 

Science Research Associates 

57 West Grand Avenue 

Chicago 10, Illinois 

State Charities Aid Association 

103 East 22ad Street 

New York 10, New York 

The Play Schools Association Inc. 

119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Information about Special Educational Services 

The public schools, charged svith the responsibility of educaUng the 
children and youth of the nation, must not only be skilled in deahng 
with learning problems but must also serve as a reservoir of information 
for those who are ineligible for schooling or who seek equivalent or 
additional training. It is the responsibility of the teacher, counselor, 
end psycliologist working together to handle developmental and 
remedial instruction. 

Schools for Exceptional Children. Descriptions of all public or 
pris'atc schools for e.\ceptional children worthy of recognition by the 
school district should be included in the files of the school psycholo- 
gist or social worker. Caution, liowcvcr, should be c.scrcisc<I against 
endorsement of any school, especially one which bc.ars no certification. 
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Family-Welfare Services 

Since the home exerts the ^eatest influence in the development of 
each child, agencies which serve the home deserve primary recogni- 
tion. In the broad sense, all services described in the remaining sec- 
tions of this chapter are child-welfare services. The material in this 
section will nevertheless be more specific. 

Family Service Agency. This national organization offers case-work 
services to foster development of wholesome family life and helps indi- 
viduals use their own energies and available community resources 
toward solving their own problems. It is non-sectarian and serves all 
ages and groups. 

Church-Sponsored Services, All churches offer some type of assist- 
ance to their members. Organizations such as Jewish Family Service 
and Catholic Welfare Bureau, Lutheran Welfare Services, Welfare 
Program of the "Mormon” Church, and the Salvation Army are all 
well-organized programs of assistance. If a local church does not 
have organized services, the local minister, priest, or rabbi may pro- 
vide or help a member of his congregation find assistance. 

Governmental Agencies. In addition to direct assistance given by 
federal, state, and local governmental agencies, many of these agencies 
have social-welfare workers who will give instructions and help for 
improving family living. 

Community Agencies. The Parent-Teacher Associations, YMCA, 
Y\VCA, Mental Health Associations, and informally organized groups 
0 parents of handicapped children are but a few of the many organi- 
^ions providing positive influences for improving home relations. 

ese organizations are more than willing, if not eager, to work coop- 
eratively \vith the school. 

Sources of Pamphlets on Family life. In addition to direct assistance, 
reading materials may be provided. The following organizations 
develop and distribute materials. 

Association for FamUy Uving 

28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Child Study Association of America 

132 East 74th Street 

New York 21, New York 
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cataloged. Personnel and industrial-relations directors of local busi- 
nesses, industries, and governmental agencies may supply placement 
or employment information pertinent to their function. 

The responsibility for maintaining files of employment opportunities 
is that of the school placement ofiBcer. In many schools fiiis position 
is combined with that of vocational counselor or with that of super- 
visor of work-experience program. In high schools of limited enroll- 
ment, a teacher usually handles this task. 


Medical Services 

As nearly all schools have nurses, the process of handling medical 
referrals devolve upon her. If the district has physicians and dentists, 
periodic examinations may be made and referral of pupils with health 
problems to the proper medical services may be accomplished — ^in 
cooperation with parents. 

National, state, and local health ofiBces may provide information 
about health services. County medical associations will have needed 
facts about hospitals, clinics, and physicians in the area. Associations 
such as those on tuberculosis, cancer, venereal diseases, and heart 
disease provide special information. 

Where parents are unable to pay for medical services it sometimes 
falls upon the guidance staff or school administrator to find community 
agencies which will provide financial assistance. 


Mental-Hygiene Services 

Referrals of children and youth who manifest behavior disorders 
are possibly the most frequent of all referrals. School psychologists 
and social workers, ideally spc.afcing, diagnose and treat minor forms 
of maladjustment but refer more serious ones to clinics. In the 
absence of any such help the school administrator or counselor handles 
the problem in the best way possible. 

Child-Guidance Clinics. In communities where there c.\ist child- 
guidance clinics the services of a clinical team of psychiatrists, clinical 
psjchologists, and psychiatric social workers in.iy be available. Im- 
proved psychotherapy and new medicines arc not only helping prevent 
impairment or breakdown but .arc greatly increasing the chances of 
recovery of those .already ill. Lack of f-acililies and specialized stalls 
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Mentally retarded, cerebral palsied, blind and visually handicapped, 
deaf and hard of hearing, crippled, and other children with health 
handicaps require special programs. Information about these special 
programs whether they are supplied by die school district or by other 
public and private agencies should be available to parents. 

Information about each school should include, in addition to name 
and address, ages served, day or residence school, kinds of services 
ofiered, fees, and training and experience of staff. 

Remedial Instruction and Speech Coirectlon. Parents and students 
frequently ask for names of clinics, tutors, or speech therapists who 
may give special assistance. If the school district does not have these 
services, outside services should be suggested. Some people may 
elect nomschool services. Many limes colleges or universities are the 
best sources of remedial instruction in reading, language arts, mathe- 
matics, etc., as well as speech correction. 


Vocational Counseling and Placement Services 

Each school counselor at the secondary level will need to have at 
IS nger tips information about local private and public vocational- 
gm ance centers. Counselors, librarians, and teachers, as well as the 
s u ents and parents, will always be seeking more occupational infor- 


oca mna ounseling Centers. As a supplement to those services 
^ ^ ^ schools, colleges, and universities, public- 

uppo e a^ncies ^d government services offer vocational coun- 
olcrF^ ff aptitude testing. Many individuals and groups may 

also offer these services on a private basis. Private individuals and 
1?"^ meet professional standards. 

^ persons seeking locations of help in making vocational 
Tftn*’ m’ ij merican Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc., 
Ave.. N.W.. Washington 9. D.C., has published 

a^ccto^o£yooc(iomrICcm,«rfi„gAgencfe. 

OS s a es ave vocational-rehabilitation programs for helping the 

hcudicaped to become occupaUonally established. 

e wa o ce of the state employment service should also be 
consulted. ' 


Placement Services, including state employment services, school and 
pubhc placement services, and reputable private agencies, should be 
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ships between school districts and supervisors of the detention centers 
are to be sought whenever possible. 

Shelter Care. Many children often through no fault of their own 
become wards of the courts. Typical of this situation is the child 
whose parents can not or will not support him. Such children may be 
placed temporarily in juvenile halls or later in a subsidized family 
home or another shelter facility. 

Some of the children may have been initially identified at school as 
needing help and so are referred through the administrator or school 
social worker. Helping a child thus placed to adjust to new surround- 
ings and readjust in a school becomes a two-way referral job. 


Religious Groups 

Church and state in America have traditionally been separated. 
However, this separation in no way eliminates cooperative relation- 
ships beriveen schools and churches. In addition to the welfare serv- 
ices previously described many churches provide pastoral counseling, 
youth group activities, and positive influences which can not be found 
elsewhere. Most important, the churches offer religious convictions 
which give direction to living in the lives of their beh'evers. 

Since the church may be so influential in the lives of its members, a 
church leader, many times, may become the only avenue of contact 
with a person. Counselors and other pupil personnel workers should 
not hesitate to maintain positive relationships with local church 
leaders. 

School counselors, too, have many contacts with religious problems 
as teen-agers express doubts or re-affirm beliefs in the process of 
developing personal value-systems. Awareness of some of the tenets 
of local churches makes it possible for the counselor to help the 
counselee discuss his feelings and thoughts. Helping a youthful per- 
son develop an enduring value-system requires the counselor to follow 
the best principles of counseling. 


Youth Organizations 

A rich source for providing positive influences in the lives of children 
and youth is organized-group programs, Tj'pical of these are the Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, YMCA, and YWCA. Elementary and 
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still remains as the chief obstacle to the establishment of effective 
guidance services in this area. 

Hospitals for the care and treatment of the mentally ill may also 
have outpatient services av.ail.able to the public. Such facilities have 
already provided invaluable services. Their cooperation should be 
sought wherever they are available. 

State Departments of Mental Hygiene, Mental Health Associations, 
Psychiatric and Psychological Associations will provide information upon 
request to those interested and needing such services. 


Detention and Shelter Care 

Along with the previously mentioned services, courts and law-en- 
forcement agencies are concerned with the prevention of crime as well 
ns apprehension and correction of law violators. School administra- 
tors, and school social workers and attendance supervisors, have the 
task of maintaining good liaison with protective services. Juvenile 
and probation officers, in turn, must work closely with schools. One 
report states that, More and more communities are responding to the 
Impetus of skillful community council guidance. Agencies are begin- 
ning to examine their own and others’ function critically in order to 
possible frequently reviewed agreements on inter-agency refer- 

Casework and Group Guidance. Protecting the community from 
t e inquency before it breaks out by means of adequate casework is 
ar ess expensive than detention, a fact never ignored by those in the 
pro ective semces. Group-guidance activities in which trained group 
wor "ers e nend groups of potentially problem young pupils are an- 
o er preventive function in use by police and probation departments. 

Detention. Handling youngsters who are held in detention and pro- 
viding effective services for releasing these children back to school and 
ami y are Ivv’o major problems which demand specialized services. 
Since most detention centers have schools and as most children when 
released return to schools, cooperative and smooth-working relation- 

*Cor^de M. Ilengerer (E<3.), CaUfomia Chadren in Detention and Shelter 
Core (California Committee on Temporary Cliild Care, 401 State Office Build- 
ing, Sacramento 14, California, lO-aSl^pp 107-108 
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potentially explosive youth groups have been redirected into more 
socially acceptable activities as a result of the patient and skillful 
services of tliese counselors — thanks to the service clubs. 


Sitmmary 

The community is the primary area in which the individual operates. 
An understanding of its services is thus vital to the guidance worker. 
It is these services diat must be examined in order for guidance to be 
effective. All aspects of the community are inter-related, and none 
may be ignored in an appraisal of the individual. 

The school alone is unable to prepare the individual effectively for 
his future role in tlie community. An organized school-community 
program is required for this fundamental task. Such services as job 
placement, medical and psychiatric help, and legal and social-worker 
assistance are indispensable to the proper functioning of the school. 
The guidance worker along with others must strive always to maintain 
the highest level of school-community cooperation. 


Suggested Problems 

1. What guidance specialists serve as referral sources for the teacher? 
Describe the role of each. 

2. Attend a meeting of a community coordinating council or welfare plan- 
ning committee and report their functions. 

3. Outline a procedure for collecting and filing information about com- 
munity referral agencies. 

4. What should a grade-counselor do with a pupil who is caught three 
times stealing food out of lunch boxes? 

5. Name and describe the standards for good occupational materials. 


Suggested Readings 

Hamilton, G., Theory and Practice of Social Case Work. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 

Redl, F., and W. W. Wattenberg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951. 

Zeitz, D., Child Welfare: Principles and Methods. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1959. 

See also references cited in the chapter and piihlications of referral sources 
printed by local welfare councils. 
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secondary school counselors may help many boys and girls find sat- 
isfying group activities. In turn, youth leaders may be very helpful to 
counselors in providing information about the children so needed in 
good developmental guidance. 


Recreation Programs 

Many schools have utilized recreational programs as both preven- 
tion and remediation of community problems. Playground leaders 
like other youth-group leaders develop personal relationships with 
children which many counselors behind a desk find difficulty in match- 
ing. Cooperative inter-relationship is, therefore, necessary. 

Recreation, playgrounds, and park departments at the local, state, 
and national level will supply, upon request, descriptions of services 
and facilities. Not only should such files of information be available 
to the pupils, but counseling may be offered to help them understand 
and utilize these programs. 

Counseling for choice of hobby or avocation may be of equal im- 
portance with choice of vocation. All of the determinants which ob- 
ain m vocational development may be present in leisure-time 
activities. 


Service Clubs 

There are usually service clubs within all small and large cities, or 
armors groups Nvitliin the rural areas, which will facilitate coopera- 
bon between school and community. Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions. Cham- 
ers o ommerce. Farm Bureaus, and many other similar organiza- 
ons are interested in guidance activities. Many of them are just 
\ai mg o e as 'ed by the principal or his designate as to how help 
t.-Mn-ii o career days, contributions to occupa- 

‘ 1 rancs, e d trips to industries, and many other vocational- 

giudancc helps are provided by these clubs. 

n 1 1 C area of cliild-wcifare services, arrangements have been made 
) scrvace c u s or providing medical service and giving Christmas 
Iwxes and gifts of clothing, as well as other gestiies of kindness. 

lore are a so instances where several organizations have banded 
ogc ler o emp oy and support community guidance workers. In 
one s.tual.on kno™ to the authors hvo superior counselors have been 
SO emp o)oc and as a result many new services have been provided 
as u ell as l.etter ialson established between homes and police depart- 
ments, between cliiidren and schools, and churches and youth. Many 
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Chapter i5 


Evaluating and Improving 
the guidance Program 


T 

JLhe 


-he seriousness of the need for improved guidance services in 
every area of education has already been indicated in previous chap- 
ters. Such improvement, in turn, depends in large measure upon an 
enhanced program of evaluation both of the individual and of the 
process of guidance itself. Chapters 6 and 7 dealt with techniques for 
the appraisal and development of the individual with respect to the 
stated goals of guidance. The present chapter first discusses possible 
ways and means by which to evaluate the total guidance program 
and then presents in-service and counselor training programs as ways 
for improving guidance services. 


Evaluation and the Guidance Effort 

Effective guidance procedures literally depend upon continuous 
objective study of the quality of its procedures and objectives. While 
related to the conventional school testing and examination program, 
this evaluation must obviously be more extensive in design. Evalua- 
tion of the guidance effort is defined as the process of determining the 
value of the total guidance program, while measurement ascertains the 
quantity of a definable aspect of the program. Thus evaluation is 

3S9 
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nature of the changes wliidi should emerge (and which can be 
studied) from a well-organized guidance approach: 

1. Teachers take a greater personal interest in their students as individ- 
uals, and know more about them. 

2. Teachers do better teaching, and while their students maintain or im- 
prove the standards of their classwork, the subject-matter fetish tends to 
disappear. 

3. Students are better adjusted to school and are happier in their environ- 
ment, 

4. A better school spirit prevails, since there are more opportunities to 
understand clearly the school’s purposes and to assume responsibilities for 
their realization. 

5. There are fewer student failures. 

6. Students know how to plan their work better and form more thorough 
habits of u'orkmanship. 

7. A greater percentage of the students have a systematic plan for com- 
pletion of their high school work and rarely, if ever, does a student come to 
the end of his hi^ school career without having taken subjects adapted to 
this plan. 

8. Many more (high school) students have carefully-thought-out voca- 
tional goals or directions, as weU as plans for the transition from school to 
work or college. 

9. There is a greater sense of responsibilit}' and a more closely knit, co- 
operative approach by the faculty in providing for the welfare of all 
students. 

10. There are more friendly working relationships between students and 
teachers. 

11. More and more do parents come to feel that the school is giving their 
child individual attention concerning abilities, achievement, interests, needs, 
and plans. 

12. There is greater desire by teachers to secure more complete informa- 
tion regarding their students.* 


Problems and Factors in Evaluation 

In theory, at least, the conduct of evaluation appears simple 
enough: Expected outcomes are measured against the background of 
stated objectives. The changes which have coincidentally or other- 
\vise taken place as a result of a certain activity or activibes serve as a 
basis for the measurement. Actually, however, the problem is more 
complicated than it appears at first glance. 

There is, for instance, the question of adequate personnel to 

* C. E. Dunsmoor and L. M. Miller, Principles and Methods of Guidance for 
Teachers (Scranton Pcnnsylvani.i: Intemallonal Text Book Company, 1949), p. 

377. 
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concerned with both the purposes and the processes of guidance, 
and measurement with enumeration and analysis of quantifiable data. 

Studies on Evaluation. Most of the studies on evaluation have 
appeared to date to have been somewhat narrowly conceived. Theo- 
retical proposals, it is true, have been scrutinized and specific tech- 
niques intestigated, but not many studies have been conducted with 
a view to appraising the total guidance program within the context of 
the educational process itself. As Froehlich sums it up: 

Guidance programs have had the benefit of relatively few evaluative 
studies to point out strengths and weaknesses. It is probable that the re- 
sults of fewer than 200 studies are available, of which a large number are 
concerned with only a single aspect of die total guidance program. A re- 
view of the literature leads to the conclusion that in the past we have had 
to depend on studies of specific techniques for inference as to the benefits 
and limitations of a total program of guidance.* 

There is little doubt that studies which attempt to evaluate total 
programs of guidance will face serious obstacles. Nevertheless the 
importance of such evaluative studies, which attempt to see the whole 
problem, can not be overdrawn. Wrightstone® holds that an im- 
portant research problem lies in the very formulation of methods 
needed^ to approach the problems of evaluation. This same author • 
N^tes in this connection that research is required to obtain a reason- 
a^ ly comprehensive list of basic goals of general education in addi- 
tion to those of specific subject areas. And it is only too obvious that 
a program of research is now required to determine the best ways of 
integrating and interpreting the results of evaluation. 

Evaluation of Progress. Evaluation as a technique for appraising 
progress in any area of education is based upon objective measure- 
ment 0 t c changes which have taken place as a result of a given 
course action. It thus can be divided into four phases: (1) de- 
terminaUon of the changes which should take place; (2) measure- 
ment o t e changes which have taken place; (3) assessment of the 
ehccliveness and/or desirability of such changes; and (4) indication 
o new proposals to further enhance the particular area evaluated. 
Tliese four phases are as applicable to an entire program as they are 
to any part of it. Dunsmoor and Miller, for example, indicate the 

’C. P. Froehllc^ Evaluating Guidance Procedures (Washington: Federal 
Sccurity^Agency, Office of Education, January 1949), p. 1. 

*J. W. Wrightstone, “Evaluation” in W. S. Monme (Ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (New York: Tlje Macmillan Co., 1950), pp. 403-<00. 
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some as secondary. The viewpoint is generally that it is more ex- 
pedient to employ another counselor or pupil personnel worker — even 
on a part-time basis — ^rather than evaluate the existing program. 
Guidance is a primary school service as necessary as any other but it 
will take time and patience to orient many administrators to this 
viewpoint. More and more school systems, it must be added in all 
fairness, are expanding their guidance programs, both in personnel 
and in services. 


Establishing Objectives and Criteria 

As stated from the outset, there still exists some controversy as to 
what the objectives of guidance are or even should be. Such a situa- 
tion is understandable in view of the problems and outlooks involved. 
For example, in one school guidance is thought of as the testing pro- 
gram itself, in another as a program of discipline, and in yet another 
a means for outlining courses on the secondary level. 

Problems as well as perspectives vary from school to school. In 
one school the most important pupil personnel problem may be drop- 
outs, whereas in another it may be academic standards or vocational 
planning and placement. Obviously local needs will help determine 
the importance of any problem. 

Consider again, in this matter of objectives, the differences of 
policies and practices which obtain between the elementary and 
secondary schools as well as between one elementary school and an- 
other. Such divergences inevitably bring about contradictory views 
as to what goals must be set for the school. Apropos of this situa- 
tion, the current literature in guidance does not afford any significant 
evaluative studies of effective elementary school guidance programs. 
Add to this the fact that guidance at the elementary level has been 
so inter-related with instruction, special education, remedial instruc- 
tion, and the like that the reason for the lack of consistent programs 
becomes clear enough. 

Sfafement of Criteria. Objectives are meaningful only insofar as 
they help facilitate the optimum development of each pupil. This 
applies equally well to any and all educational services, whether in or 
out of the province of guidance proper. All guidance services need 
to emphasize the three cardinal functions of guidance; (1) under- 
standing each pupil; (2) preventing him from being overwhelmed by 
problems through provision of a positive developmental program; and 
(3) providing such special help or services as may be required. 
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evaluate a given program. At present in the schools there is a short- 
age of people to perform the educational tasks required of them. 
Those counselors, teachers, and administrators already on the job 
simply do not have the time necessary for adequate evaluation. And 
as the surge of enrollment climbs higher and higher the prospects are 
for less, not more, personnel and greater responsibilities heaped upon 
those already in service. In the forseeable future, then, the work of 
those in the schools will be concentrated upon providing the essentials 
of instruction. Most school budgets can not support evaluative studies. 

There are alternatives which may be considered in view of the 
necessity of evaluation. “Do-it-yourself” programs can furnish the 
means to evaluate school activities. Those on the spot can incorporate 
evaluation right into their instructional program. The following pro- 
cedures offer means for setting up an evaluation program within exist- 
ing school limitations: 

1. All members of the school staff are appointed to committees which 
explore the different phases of guidance. These study committees 

• then make recommendations to a coordinating guidance committee. 

2. A single small committee of staff members under the chairman- 
ship of the principal studies existing conditions. Their recommenda- 
tions are, after the approval of the total school staff, submitted to the 
administrators for action. 

3. One of the school counselors is assigned to make evaluative' 
studies, working under the direction of the principal or a guidance 
committee. After the data have been collected and analyzed, they 
are presented to the school staff for study and approval, either under 
plan No. 1 or No. 2 or both. 

Some ^vriters in the area have also suggested the use of consultants 
on the outside to come into the district and conduct a survey of the 
educational program. When such consultants have been used in the 
past, however, it has usually been for a district-wide survey with the 
result that the individual schools have not been fully covered in terms 
of their own programs. 

In some cases school districts have combined the work of the con- , 
sultant with that of the local directors, counselors, teachers, etc. This 
plan would appear to have some merit since it actually does provide 
outside help, but adapted to local school needs. In this connection 
it seems advisable to have local guidance people who know their 
schools needs work with college guidance staffs, county, or stale 
consultants in the interest of all concerned. 

With education hard pressed for buildings and teaching personnel 
to staff them, little money is left over for services still considered by 
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guidance apparent during the first year after high school or must one 
wait, say, ten or even twenty years before evaluation. One answer 
seems to be in the provision of a regular and systemabc fo]Jou’'-up for 
each pupil. And still another factor involved in gathering data is that 
concerned ^vith the approach or procedures to be used. 

Wrenn has suggested three procedures; (1) survey, (2) experi- 
mental cross-section, and (3) developmental. In the last, the students 
are studied throughout their years of development.® Froehlich, in his 
extensive review of the literature, has classified procedures for gather- 
ing data as follows: 

1. External criteria, the do-you-do-this? method. 

2. Follow-up, the what-happened-then? method. 

3. Client opinion, the what-do-you-think? method. 

4. Expert opinion, the “Information Please” method. 

5. Specific techniques, the little-by-little method. 

6. Within-group changes, the before-and-after method. 

7. Between-group changes, the whats-the-difference? method.* 


Evaluative Techniques 

Dewey has defined a technique as the “intelligent means and 
methods” whereby to secure results.^ In other words techniques 
(technics, as Dewey called them) facilitate both the appraisal and 
development of the individual not only as a pupil but as a person as 
well 

In analyzing means and methods of evaluation it seems reasonable 
for present purposes, at least, to reduce them to two general headings; 
namely, survey and experimentah 

Survey techniques are those based upon communicab'on, i.e., the 
questionnaire, the interview, and the like. These techniques arc de- 
signed for the purpose of collecting information concerning knowledge 
of, attitudes and opinions about Uie nature and quality of the guidance 
function.® For instance, a given school district may decide to draw 

*For furtljcr elaboration of this important nrc.i see C. G. Wrenn, “A Critique 
of Methods Used in Follow-up Studies of Students,” Uarvaul Educational lievictc, 
Vol, X (May 1940), pp. 357-303. 

*C. P. FroeWich, Ecriluat/ng CuUlancc Vroccdurcs. A netlctc of the Utcraturc 
(Washinpton: Ntisc. Ko. 3310, F«lcral Scoirity Agenej-, Office of Education, 
1049), 20 pp. 

'Jolm Dtnvcy, Individualism— Old ond New {New York: .Minton, n.ilcl» and 
Co., 1030), p. 29. 

•See Clupter 13 for an llItirtniHon of a follow-tip qtjrstinnnafre rel.ith-e to 
'■oeanoual pildance. 
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The next step after stating the goals of guidance is to restate them 
into criteria for evaluating the guidance program. Objectives, of 
course, will not be the same in each sdiool but they can be made into 
clear statements of criteria. For example, a goal of a particular 
guidance program may be that of increasing the holding power of the 
school. The criterion, then, would be the extent to which drop-outs 
are reduced. 

Woolf and Woolf have suggested these criteria for evaluation: 

1. The extent to which pupil personnel services are used by pupils, fac- 
ulty and administration. 

2. The quality of cooperation among pupil personnel staff members and 
faculty and administration. 

3. The professional growth of staff members in terms of training, recog- 
nition and memberships in professional organizations. 

4. Demand for increased services by pupils, parents, teachers and com- 
munity leaders. 

5. Proper balance between facilitative guidance services and the main 
instructional program. 

6. The extent to which the program has retained pupils, placed them in 

theff optimuni learning situation, increased their achievement, helped them 
make wiser choices of courses, occupational programs, improved their atti- 
tude toward school, etc.* r o » r 

The above suggestions of objectives and criteria as well as others of 
the same nature must precede any discussion of methods. They are 
m fact necessary since they explain what the guidance program is 
trying to accomplish, and why. 


.V, *** ond Evaluating the Data. Throughout his school years 
^ under the appraisal, instruction, and advisement of 

many ^ erent people; people who help shape his character in many 
ways. parent and teacher and administrator and guidance per- 

sonne , t e pupil receives his course of direction and purpose. There 
IS us an o ^ous difficulty involved in isolatins the xmriables which 
tn^ence cac i pupil. Who is to say whether a student’s conduct in 
sc 00 IS t e result of a session with the counselor or the fact that he 
oun a nen or conditions at home improved? This problem is 
particu ar y ’ cult in the classroom wherein a multiplicity of var- 
la K are continually in operation. (Many teachers are frankly 
pulled by coincidental learning on the part of a student.) 

Another important problem is that of establishing the amount of 
lapsed time necessary for determining the influence of the guidance 
program upon the individual. In other words, are the effects of 


M. D. WtoU and J. A. Woolf, The Student Personnel Program (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1053), p, 380 . 
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The check list in the above technique is one which uses a five-point 
scale based upon such items as the following: “Guidance services 
assist in orienting new pupils to the school.” One of the evaluative 
questions of Section G is as follows: “How well do the guidance 
services meet the needs identified in Section B, Tupil Population and 
School Community/ and in Section C, ‘Educational Needs of Youth’? 
Both items and questions are obviously designed to facilitate observa- 
tion and judgment of the results of those services contributed by 
guidance personnel. 

While an excellent instrument of evaluation in many ways, Section 
G does have certain weaknesses. It is not, for example, applicable at 
the elementary level, thus narrowing its range of effectiveness. In 
addition, it fails to cover the specialized psychological and child wel- 
fare-services and the in-service training programs. Many people, 
however, have either accepted or overlooked these shortcomings be- 
cause of the other real values of Section G. 


California Check Lists for Appraising a Secondary School Guidance 
Program. Another instrument for evaluating guidance programs was 
developed by Kitch and McCreary of the California Bureau of 
Guidance.^® It consists of check lists of 8 to 15 items covering the 
following aspects of the program: 


1. Administration of a Guidance Program 

2. Orientation Program 

3. Group Guidance Program 

4. Procedures for Studying Individual Differences 

5. Information Service 

6. Counseling Service 

7. Placement Service 

8. Follow-Up Program 

9. Guidance-Curriculum Relationships 

10. Guidance-Community Relationships 


One of the check lists is reprinted here (Form 15-1) to illustrate 
the nature of the instrument. It should be noted that a three-pomt 
rating scale is employed. Undoubtedly a technique such as this one 
can effectively be utilized by teachers, counselors, and administration 
as well as by consultants. Results of appraisals could conceivably 
provide enough data for a series of meetings on in-service training. 


"D. E. Kitch imd W. H. McCretny. Improving Guidance Programs 
anj Schools (Bulletin of the Cnlifomia State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, 
No. 8, December 1950). 
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up a questionnaire by which pupils, teachers, and administrators, for 
example, can present their views on the guidance program. On the 
other hand, although still employing the same method, i.e., survey, 
another school district may answer a questionnaire which has been 
prepared by a consulting organization hired to do the job. 

'^e experimental method for its part is designed to control the 
known variables more closely than does the survey method. This 
purpose is facilitated through such practices as the selection of two 
matched groups in which one group is provided with guidance 
services and the other left to its own resources. The results of tests 
given these groups are then used to measure the effectiveness of the 
guidance services which were employed in the experiment. Another 
example of the experimental method is found in the presentation of 
diagnostic tests to a group of pupils before these pupils are provided 
with certain guidance practices. The tests are repeated after a given 
time period in order to determine the degree of improvement that can 
be expected as a result of these services. 

Section G of EvaluoHve Criteria.* Current research seems to indicate 
that Section G developed by the Cooperative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards is perhaps the most widely known evaluative in- 
strument in use today. Section G is a rating form with space for 
comments wherein local staff members and expert evaluators may 
record their considered judgments about the guidance program. The 
following areas are covered. 

I. General Nature and Organization 

II. Guidance Staff 

A. Guidance Leadership 

B. Referral Consultants 

C. Teacher Participation 

III. Guidance Services 

A. Individual-Inventory Services 

B. Informational Services 

C. Counseling Services 

D. Placement Services 

E. Follow-Up and Adjuslmenl Services 

IV. Special Characteristics of the Guidance Services 

V. General Evaluation of the Guidance Services 

•Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Evalitatloc Criteria, 1930 
Edition. (WasWngton: American Council on Education, 1950). 
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Check lists, however, are limited in use since they are recommended 
only for secondaiy^ schools. In addition, they are subject to the rater s 
judgment to a degree which often reduces their reliability. This 
handicap is somewhat overcome by the general usefulness of the 
check list 

Interpretation of Data. As more research is developed and measur- 
ing instruments perfected, national, state, and local norms should 
eventually be established which can be used as a standard for evalua- 
tion of guidance data. Such standards will, of course, include the 
needs and values of all the local communities and schools as well as 
those on the state and national leveL There needs to be a central 
point for the dispensing of necessary information so that school dis- 
tricts ran adequately standardize their programs. The best possible 
source of such information according to many writers appears to be 
the bureau of guidance at the state leveL 

One example of an evaluation report is given below. It was pre- 
pared by Benjamin Kremen as one of several evaluative studies for the 
Fresno Coimty, California, Schools. 


THE CASE OF “N** HIGH SCHOOL 

EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE SER\aCES 
-N” HIGH SCHOOL” 

Administratice Bases for Guidance Services. The administrator is fairly 
weH-infortned on guidance services and has delegated appropriate duties in 
the guidance program to teachers who participate actively in the program. 
He should, hmvever, continue to take a very active part in the program 
himself and to use his leadership in enlisting the support of the faculty and 
students in its continued development Without the continued active sup- 
port of the administrator, optimum progress cannot be made. , . , . 

Provision is made for the counselor to perform his guidance duties durmg 
the scheduled school day and the ph>'sical needs of the program are ade- 
quately met The counselors office is an extremely attractive and pleasant 
place, well supplied wth desks, chairs, files, and necessary' materuk. 

The time devoted to counseling is inadequate. Three peric^ per day 
for 627 students equals a ratio of one period per 209 students. The recom- 
mended ratio is one period per 50 to 100 students. 

The counselor serves in an administrative as weU as a counseling capaaty. 
Ordinarily, this is undesirable. In this case, it appears to ^-ork out fairly 
satisfactorily since, when serving as an administrator, the counselor is not 

•’Benjamin G. Kremen, An EccluatUm of Guidance Services in 
Schools of Fresno County (Fresno County Schools. Fresno. California. 19ol), 
190 pp. 
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- guidance in TODAY’S SCHOOLS 
FORM 15-1 

CHECK LIST FOR APPRAISING PROCEDURES FOR 
STUDYING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


CHECK LIST FOR APPRAISING PROCEDURES FOR STUDYING 
INDWIDUAU OiFFERENCeS 

Consider each item carefully. The® check it in the appropriate column ; (1) <^r 
promm ia strong in this respect. (2) Got program is fair in this respect but needs 
Improreroent. (3) Our program is very weak »n this respect. 



Snoivo 

(1) 

FAia 

<2) 

Weak 

<3) 

1. Does the school hare a planned program tor aecur* 
ing and filing data on the indisidnal character- 1 
latles of all students? 




2. la the information secured sufficiently complete to 
provide teachers, counselort, and admlnUtratora 
vrlth the data they need about Indiridnal students? 




3. Are student Questioonsirea and other forma used 
to collect information tor the cnmnlatWe records? 




4. Are clerks used to relieve tescheni and counselors 
of a nafor abare of the clerical work involved in 
maiotalning the cumulative records? 




5. Are the records kept where they are easily aeces* 
slhle to counselors and teachers when they seed 
them? 

6. Is the Information accumulated about individua) 
students tegnlarly interpreted to the students 
tbemselres through individual coonseltog? 

?. Is the latormatioa accumulated about students 
regularly used by teachers in adjusting their class* 
room activities to the needs and characteristics of 
individual students? 

8. Is the information accumulated about students 
regularly used in connection with the school's pro* 
gram for evaluating aud Imptoviug its curricu* 
lum? 

9. Do members of the school staff understand the 
proper use of tests and ezerdee proper caution io 
making use oftest results? 

10. Does the school’s program for securing informa- 
tion about studcnta place undue stress on the use 
of tests and neglect such methods of collecting In- 
formation as observation, student questionnaires, 
the recording of data secured through interviews 
with students and parents, etc? 

11. Is the ability of staff members to evaluate, inter- 
pret, and use information about students sys- 
tcmsticatly improved through regular in-service 
training activities? 




1 
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Secondly, routine procedures for the procurement of new occupational 
information materials would further insure the development of the file and 
insure that current information is maintained. 

Counseling Service. The inadequacy' of time devoted to coimseling 
makes it necessary to handle only cases in which social or emotional prob- 
lems are already so obvious as to be readily noted by the teacher, counselor, 
or administrator, and cases of educational failure. Many pupils spend four 
years in the high school and never receive the benefit of an indiWdual 
interview. 

Secondly, the lack of time devoted to guidance services makes it difficult 
for the counselor to make the l^’pes of study needed for further development 
of die program and for the orientation of the faculty' to guidance principles 
and te<mniques. 

The physical prov’isions for counseling are very' adequate. 

FoIIotv-up Service. Provisions for follow-up serv'ice are totally' inade- 
quate. It is suggested that the possibility' of providing for a periodic 
follow-up study through the cooperation of the sodal studies or other suit- 
able class group be explored. 

Orientation. An excellent program for the orientation of new students is 
in effect 

Articulation between Schools. No effort is being made at present to 
provide for a cooperative study' of the offerings of sending and receiving 
sdiools with an ev'e to smoothing the transition for students m>m one school 
to another and for developing in the staffs an appreciation of one another’s 
problems. 

Schools are increasingly', however, sending cumulative records of students 
to the receiving schools. Emphasis in this area of cooperation should con- 
tinue to be stressed. 

Influences of Guidance Services. There is definite evidence that die pro- 
gram of guidance services has affected the school and its curriculum in a 
V’ariety of vv’ays. For example, the identification of fairly’ large numbers of 
poor readers has led to the establishment of a remedial program, A reme- 
dial program has also been established for students vv’ho are weak in arith- 
metic. Teachers have modified methods of instruction and have adapted 
them to student characteristics as revealed by' the guidance services. 

Ihere is also evidence of such desirable results as increased retention, 
better long-term planning by students, and a decreasing proportion of sdio- 
lastic failures. 

It is suggested that studies be carried on in some of the areas suggested 
in the evaluation checklist in order to provide positive proof of the benefits 
of guidance. Only through sucJi facts is it usually possible to provide for 
the enlargement of the program. 


Improvement of the Guidance Program 

As guidance is a “personal-service function,” proposed improv’e- 
ments of the program begins vvilli the people who are providing the 
services. In the first chapter educational personnel were listed under 
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required to take any responsibility for disciplinary cases as such. When 
additional time can be devoted to counseling, however, it would be desir- 
able to separate administration and counseling completely. 

The administrator has provided for a fairly comprehensive program of 
records but has not assigned clerical service to aid in their upkeep. Such 
service, even to a limited extent, would improve upon the present record 
system. 

The greatest weakness in die present program is the lack of attention 
given to the in-service training of teachers and their inclusion in the devel- 
opment of the program. More attention might profitably be devoted to 
training of the entire staff through available resources. This training would 
be aimed at a better appreciation of the philosophy of guidance, of the staff 
relationships in a guidance program, and of the contribution the guidance 
services can make in helping the teacher to do a better job of teaching. 
Visual materials, speakers, consultants, and faculty discussions could each 
make a contribution in this direction. 

Individual Inventory Service. Data about individuals are gathered from 
a variety of somces including personal data blanks, individual interviews 
with students and members of his family, autobiographies, scattergrams, 
records from sending schools, test results, and physical examination reports. 
The types of information gathered approach adequacy. 

Most of the data, however, appears to have been gathered in the elemen- 
tary school and little significant information has been added in the high 
school. It is suggested that thought be given to the formulation of proce- 
dures for getting the needed information during the high s(^ool years, for 
keeping it up-to-date, and for recording it. A cumulative record has little 
value unless it is used to discern patterns of growth and development which 
m turn serve as means of identification of those areas of adjustment in which 
students need help. 

Some diought should be given also to the possibilities for greater cen- 
tralization of records. For example, while each student is given an annual 
physical examination, there is no information on health in the individual 
inventory. Simikyly, while very accurate scholastic records and attendance 
recc^ds are kept in the school, there is nothing in the individual inventory 
m these areas. ® 


Teachers appear to use the records whida are provided with some regu- 
anty. ore adequate, up-to-date records and training in their use and 
mteipretation would further encourage such use. 

es tng rogram. The testing program is fairly adequate and the test 
resu s are use to good purpose in counseling and to some extent in the 
improvement of instruction. ^ 

pu^oses Muld be better served if the tests were administered near 
e e^nnmg o e year, if the test results were duplicated according to 
class Iwts and distributed to each teacher concerned with the student, and 
if teachers were given help individually and in groups in the use and inter- 
pretation of test results. or 


Informational Service. Informational services to individuals and to 
groups approach adequacy. It would be helpful to students who are inter- 
reading of books which contain occupational informa- 
tion if such books were put on an “occupational bookshelf' in the library. 
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viding such insight on the part of the teaclier. The progress of a 
teacher in service, so to speak, is measured by his professional growth. 
In-service training, in turn, is measured by tlie degree to which it 
contributes to this personal growth. 

Through in-service training, it is hoped that the teacher will come 
to realize the full significance of his part in the guidance scheme. 
Such programs help the teacher grow in understanding and profes- 
sional competence. For e.\ample, working in business or industry 
part-time or during summers is a training procedure which helps pre- 
pare the teacher through practical job e.^perience for more realistic 
classroom instruction. In addition, such work experience can help 
improve the vocational-guidance program in which the teacher takes 
part. 

Among the more prominent in-service training procedures are col- 
lege courses of study, summer school courses, graduate courses, field 
trips and laboratory work, extension and correspondence courses, class 
discussions, staff conferences, faculty meetings, professional organiza- 
tions, and the like. 

Continuous training, however, must be provided not for the teacher 
alone but for all guidance personnel. The dynamic nature of child 
development and changes in our social structure require a flexible out- 
look and mature approach on the part of those concerned with rearing 
the young today. In-service training, however, is not to be construed 
as a substitute for the counselor and teacher preparation programs. 

It is, rather, a necessary supplement to these regular training 
programs. 

Readiness for In-Service Training. Past experiences have demon- 
strated that teachers and counselors often resent what they consider 
the added burden of in-service training. An announcement by the 
principal that this is a year in which the faculty will work on guidance 
problems seldom is welcomed with signs of joy. Because of this 
situation preliminary steps need to be taken to insure at least a degree 
of readiness for in-service training. Obviously such readiness is not 
possible until the faculty and staff are wiling to believe that the school 
is indeed responsible (with the parents and the community) for the 
education of each child. 

Such a belief, in turn, is dependent upon knowledge of and iden- 
tification with the functions and goals of the guidance program. In 
this respect, if the guidance committee has been functioning at all 
properly, the problems will be greatly reduced. The following sug- 
gestions for helping to create a feeling of readiness for the in-service 
training program are offered: 
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three general headings: administrative leaders, teachers, and pupil 
personnel workers. All of these people are jointly responsible for 
the success of the guidance effort. In addition, the guidance program 
depends upon the entire community as specifically represented by the 
board of education and parents of the students. The remainder of the 
chapter will discuss in-service and counselor training as means of im- 
proving guidance services. 

Administrative Leadership. The responsibility for evaluation and 
improvement of the guidance program depends chiefly upon the ad- 
ministrative leadership of the particular district and school involved. 
The superintendent and principal, by authorization of the board of 
education, supply the “four M’s” of the organizational function: 
money, materials (facilities and equipment), men (guidance workers), 
and management (leadership). While teachers and counselors or 
combinations thereof may strive vigorously to implement the guidance 
program, it is the administration which in the final count, holds the 
key to success or failure of the school program. The administrative 
group, in turn, is dependent upon the community through the board 
of education for allocations of money and provision of materials. As 
an enlightened public is dependent upon the school the number of 
those involved in the guidance program is apparent. 


In-Service Training 

In-service as differentiated from pre-service training is that training 
which is designed for persons already on die job. It is, therefore, the 
responsibility of the administrative leaders of the school and district. 

The Need for In-Service Training. The quality of the service is de- 
termined by the competence of those who provide such service in the 
first place. In the case of guidance it has been found that many pupil 
personnel workers have had only introductory guidance courses or no 
formal training at all in guidance practices. Quite often, in fact, 
teachers have been assigned to teacher-counselor or counselor posi" 
tions without even the minimum necessary for such important func- 
tions. 

If the teacher as the key figure in the educational program is to 
contribute his proper share to the improvement of the guidance func- 
tion, he will need insight into the whole problem of guidance. In- 
service training, when effectively ^inducted, can go far towards pro- 
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3. The place of routine duties in establishing rapport with pupils 
Ethics of the Grade Counselor 

Session II and III — School Records 

Cumulative Records 
What the cumulative records indude 
Keeping cumulative records, including filing and recording 
Interpretation 

1. Principles basic to interpretation 

2. Uses 

3. Clues indicating need of further investigation 

4. Practice in interpreting elementary and junior high school cumulative- 
record cards 

a. Interpretation of test data 

b. Interpretation of other information 
Health Card 

Attendance Card 


Session IV — Testing Program 

Purposes 

Kinds of Tests Used 
Administration of Tests 
Types of Testing Programs 
Evaluation 
Supplementary 

Session V'~Pupil Program 
Information Basic to Planning Master Program 
Factors to Consider in Programming an Individual 
Test results (reliability of tests) 

Personality and adjustment factors 
Graduation Requirements 
City-wide 
School 

Selection of Pupils for Special Courses 
Steps Involved in Programming an Entire Grade 
Programming New Pupils 
Program Changes 

Promotional Policies of the City Schools 
Acceleration 
Retention i 

Special promotion 

Session VI — Conferences and Interviews 

Pupil Interviews 
Purposes 
Reasons 
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1. Have each teacher make up a short case study of a child who 
needs help. 

2. Have the teachers and counselors prepare lists of problems which 
face the pupils. 

3. Have a discussion by a worker in some human-relations field 
discuss available community resources. 

4. Have the administrators show they believe in the guidance 
program. 

5. Give teachers and counselors the feeling that they are free to 
discuss any pupil problems. 

6. Have teachers, counselors, and administrators cooperate in the 
development of the program. 

Basic Methods and Subjects of In-Service Training. Forms and 
methods for providing in-service training should be varied and 
adapted to the needs of the participants. Starting with a carefully 
planned program, the methods may include one or more of the follow- 
ing: inspirational speakers, faculty and group meetings, spontaneous 
groups of teachers with specific problems, use of professional libraries, 
bulletins, workshops, extension courses from the colleges, demonstra- 
tions, non-academic work experiences, follow-up studies, surveying 
community agencies, group guidance experiences, parent contribu- 
tions, and outside consultants. 

^CASE OF MAYWOOD SCHOOL 

The school guidance committee decided that an in-service education pro- 
gram would be helpful for their eight grade-counselors. Two preliminary 
meetings were held and the following program was established. The head 
counselor was to be instructor with assistance from the district consultant. 
The actual school files were to be employed as the source of stimulating 
data with the methodology emphasizing practical experience. The profes- 
sional library of the school contained several books. To these were added 
ooks from the central office and community library, and personally owned 
books of the head counselor. All were made available to the participants. 
The eight sessions were organized as follows: 

I — General Orgcnizofion 
Philosophy of the Grade Counselors 

1. What guidance means to me 

2. Functions of the grade counselor— 

a. Routine of the guidance offices 

b. Services to pupils 

c. Service to teachers 
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tions which need to be answered in the evaluation of the in-service 
program: 

1. Does the program spring from the local needs and problems? 

2. Do the procedures stimulate maximum individual thinking and 
participation? 

3. Is interest in the program sustained so as to maintain a constant 
level of participation by members? 

4. Are adequate records maintained? 

5. Are teacher-pupil and counselor-pupil relations improved? 

6. Has the scholastic achievement of the pupils improved? 

7. Is there improved community-school relations? 

8. Is student morale improved? 

9. Are the students demonstrating \viser choices as to educational 
and vocational planning? 

10. Are all of the teachers, counselors, administrators, and com- 
munity agencies working cooperatively together? 

It is evident that many of the same criteria which apply in the 
evaluation of the total guidance program apply here also. 


Counselor Preparation 

Perhaps the most effective means for the improvement of the 
guidance service is to select counselors who have demonstrated su- 
perior competencies. In recent years there has been a great deal of 
effort expended in drawing up professional standards for counselors. 
In, a bulletin issued (1957) by U.S. Office of Education,** it was re- 
ported that forty-one states had certificaHon requirements for guidance 
workers. Thirty-four of these were mandatory and seven were 
optional. Nine of the states had adopted credentials during that year; 
and the remaining states were expected to adopt credentials within 
the next year or so. In addition to reporting the requirements for 
each of the states, the bulletin also summarized the credential require- 
ments for the school psychologist — now in force by ^velve states. 
The national picture, then, does indicate that guidance workers must 
meet definite professional standards. Only one-third of the present 
counselors, it is estimated by tlic U.S. Office of Education, meet state 
standards. 

”n. E. Brewster, Guidance Worken Certifieatlon Hequlrementt (Washington: 
U.S. OiBce of Education, Bulletin 1957, No. 22). 
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Course of the interview 

1. Preparation 

2. Conducting the interview 

3. Becording 

4. Follow-up 
Suggestions for improving 
Limitations 

Parent Interviews 
Teacher Interviews 

Session VII — Resources within the School for Helping the Pupil 
Tl\e Scope of the Grade Counselor’s Responsibility 

1. Counseling with pupils 

2. Program adjustments 

3. Teacher conferences 

a. Individual conference for interpretation of accumulated information 
about pupil. 

b. Group conferences in which grade-counselor chairmen discuss pupil 
needs and make recommendations for meeting these needs. 

c. Follow-up on recommendations resulting from teacher conferences 

4. Group guidance 

a. Home-rooms 

b. Guidance units within regular classes 

c. Clubs and extracurricular groups 

d. Grade group activities 
Referral Resources 

Home-room teachers Health coordinator 

Classroom teacher Child welfare and attendance super- 

Head counselor visor (through the attendance 

office) 

' Vice-principal 

Sessicjrt VJIJ — Qualifications for Counseling 
Training for Counseling 
University courses 
In-service workshops 
Reading 
Organizations 
Self-evaluation 
Summary 

Evaluating an In-Service Program. Criteria for evaluation of the in- 
service training program should, of course, emerge from the objectives 
already established. The methodology, too, should be applicable and 
as free as possible of burdening activities. Follo%ving are some ques- 
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II. Renewal requirements; The original certificate will be renewed every 5 
years upon completion of satisfactory professional grorvth as evidenced 

A^Sbt quarter hour”" additional college credit in professional education 
and 3 months of appropriate work or counseling experience outside 
of education. (This requirement wfll be waived after the second 

B. Herormendation from an administrator of the employing school. 

” One year of half time or more successful counseling experience may be 

substituted. , i ... . i r 

** Other types of approved activities may be substituted for a portion 
as for example: Professional particyation in a scheduled workshop or m- 
stitute of 1 or more week’s duration.” 

Personal Qualifications. Even though there are now estabhshed 
certification requirements, it is impossible to legislate attihides and 
personal characteristics into teachers and others w o^ wis o ^ e 
recognized as qualified counselors. Several organizations and m- 
dividuals have completed studies and made recommendations. One 
of the finest reports was prepared by a committee in cooperation with 
the U.S. Ofifice of Education from preliminary work by professional 
organizations. This particular committee emphasiz^ the 
personal qualifications; (a) scholastic apbhide sufiicien for post- 
graduate work, (b) interest in working with people, (c) ^ihty to 
work with people of varied backgrounds, and (d) personalty factors 

indicating persLal and social maturity. ’ 

“tact, poife a sense of humor, a freedom from xwthimving tendenc es, 
the ahiUty to profit from mistakes, and the !>tility to take cnticism. 

. . . (piecing) personal appearance . . . good heal*, pleasing v . 

magnetism and freedom from annoying mannensins. 

Z responsibility for selecUng candidates for educati^al propam 
rests with the different insfiu.lions offenng such programs. Loca 
school boards are equally responsible for the calibre of personnel hired 
for the vTnts sehod functions. Bo* training instituhons and sehoo 

1 t i_ 1 /.Hiiration criteria will have to be c.xtremcij 
7Z inleopr T°lus is an ama in which there is need for a eoueerted 
program of research. 

” Ibtd. pp. 15-10 „„d Qualincallom. Dullr,. Star., forth ami 

Committee on Duties. Stand . N Comnelaf P^cpcralKm 

()no7//foa(lanj of Ctmnjefori: One o/ a ierm ol / 

(U.S Olfiee nf Edneatlon. Miw. 331-1-1. 19-10). 
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A review of current requirements in the several states reveals the 
following common elements: 

1. Two or more years of teadiing experience. 

2. A master’s degree, or equivalent, in guidance training. 

3. Experience in an occupation other than teaching — required by 
approximately half of the states. 

4. Supervised internships or practicums as a part of the training — 
required by many states. 

5. A multi-disciplinary approach to training, i.e., usually courses in 
education, psychology, and social welfare are required. The core 
areas of training generally included: {a) philosophy and principles of 
guidance, (b) growth and development of the individual, (e) methods 
of studying the individual, (d) use of educational, occupational, and 
personal information, (e) administration and community relationships, 
(f ) counseling and group techniques, and (g) research and evaluation. 

Minnesota's Requirements for Counselor's Certificate. Illustrative of 
the training and experience required by the various state programs is 
that of Minnesota: 

I. The initial counselor’s certificate valid in the public schools of Minnesota 
may be issued to teachers otherwise qualified, who fulBll the following 
requirements as to training and experience: 

A. A valid certificate to teach in the public schools of Minnesota, based 
upon a bachelor’s degree from an accredited teacher preparing 
institution. 

B. A masters degree, or its equivalent (45 quarter credit hours of 
graduate work taken beyond the bachelor’s degree) from institutions 
approved by the State Department of Education to give graduate 
courses in the areas listed below. At least one course acceptable 

S^^duate work will be required in each area, not more than 6 
credits of which may have been t.iken as undergraduate. 

1. Principles and practices in guidance. 

2. Personality structure and mental hygiene. 

3. Measurement and research methods. 

4. Appraisal techniques. 

5. Occupational and training information and materials, 
o. Counseling procedures. 

7. Practice in guidance and counseling.* 

8. Group procedures in guidance. 

C. Have demonstrated successful teaching experience (2 or more years 
preferred). 

D. Minimum of 1 year cumulated work experience outside of education 
(2 or more years experience in several occupational areas preferred). 

E. A rcTOmmendation from an administrator of a school in which the 
applicant for counselor’s certificate was last employed and from the 
counselor training institution. 
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work has risen to the standards of service which exist today. Im- 
proved training programs, codes of ethics, cooperation vith other 
professional organizations, journals, workshops are hut a few of the 
many contrihutions. The task, however, is not completely accom- 
plished. If we are to meet the challenge of the future and the needs 
of today cooperative and intelligent planning must occur. 

Most areas support local, regional, and national organizations. 
Lack of a local organization excuses no qualified member from joining 
a national organization. 

Probably the association to which most guidance workers belong is 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, with headquarters 
at 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. APGA dues 
for one year are $10.00, which includes a subscription to the Personnel 
and Guidance Journal and membership in one of the following disdsions: 

I. ACPA — ^American College Personnel Association 

II. NAGSCT— National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 

III. NVGA —National Vocational Guidance Associah'on (Profes- 

sional membership status has special requirements.) 

IV. SPATE Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 

V. ASCA — American School Counselor Association 

VI. DRC —Division of Rehabilitation Counseling 

Pupil personnel workers in psychology should, of course, join the 
American Psj'chological Association, and its Disdsion (16) of School 
Psychology. School social svorkers, nurses, and phj*sicians may in 
turn attain membership in their appropriate organizations. 

In final conclusion, much of the success and satisfaction in the field 
of human relationships vill be dependent upon the contributions of 
the professional societies or associations. 


Summary 

Es-aluation is, in an important sense, guid.incc-in-action. It repre- 
sents the assurance that objectives set up beforehand arc receiving due 
consideraUon. Ev.lIuaUon employs the techniques of guidance hut 
only as these techniques contribute to tlio major purposes of the 
guidance program. 

Ev.ilualion depends upon democratic planning and participation at 
all Ics-els. It ins-olvcs not only honest enthusiasm upon tlic part of 
educational personnel but intelligent leadership as well. Die process 
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Competencies of Pupil Personnel Workers. The following statement, 
adapted partially from a statement of competencies prepared by 
counselor trainers at the Pennsylvania State University, is an attempt 
by the writers of this text to summarize the competencies needed by 
guidance workers. 

Pre-requisite to specialized training in pupil personnel work, the 
competent worker: 

1. Has demonstrated ability to work effectively in activities involv- 
ing human relationships. 

2. Is sensitive to and capable of understanding and interpreting the 
major forces that affect an individual in his culture. 

From training and further experience the competent worker; 

3. Knows and wisely provides for the limitations and contributions 
of his own personality in given patterns of human relationships. 

4. Has developed a workable philosophy of pupil personnel work as 
applied in the American educational program, 

5. Appreciates and understands the individual and his patterns of 
behavior, learning, and adjustment. 

6. Understands and uses accepted principles, instruments, and 
techniques employed in the identification, measurement, evaluation 
and reporting of significant data regarding human characteristics. 

7. Knows and wisely uses all types of educational, community, and 
occupational information; also referral services, agencies, and activi- 

1 contribute to the life adjustment of each individual. 

. mploys effective procedures in counseling, guiding, and instruct- 
ing pMp e who may use special help in solving their problems. 

s qualified to organize, administer, and evaluate a pupil per- 
sonnel program. 

^10. Gives enthusiastic and effective leadership in the promotion of 
1 C pupi personnel point of view” in all school relationships, and in 
the development of increased competence in the field. 

There are inany lists and descriptive statements of counselor 
qua 1 cations w ich may be found in the literature. There is need for 
continuous research to provide objective data for selection, training, 
and evaluation of counselors. 

Professional Memberships. One of the necessary qualities of a 
guidance specialist is that he join and actively support the associations 
wliich arc promoting the welfare of his professional field. It has been 
mainly tlirough the efforts of these associations that pupil personnel 
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Wilson, Frances M., Procedures in Euaiuofing o Guidance Program. New York: 

Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 

See also the references cited in the footnotes. 
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of evaluation is: (1) establishment of objectives, (2) determination 
of criteria for measurement, (3) measurement of expected changes, 
(4) evaluation of findings, and (5) application of any revised policies. 

The effectiveness, or rather the success, of the evaluation program 
in the final analysis is determined by the degree to which each in- 
dividual is assisted in developing to the fullest of his abilities and 
potentialities as a desirable member of the community. Because 
guidance is an on-going process it will require periodic evaluation. 

Improvement of guidance services requires, in addition to evalua- 
tion, continuous in-service training of teachers, counselors, and super- 
visors. Some suggested principles governing in-service training are 
as follows: (1) the administration must provide skillful leadership 
and sincere enthusiasm for the guidance program; (2) there must be 
democratic planning and participation at all levels; (3) the entire 
staff should have a small core of generalized experiences plus 
specialized experiences adapted to the needs of each member; (4) 
the program should be a continuous one with variety and motivation 
to keep it alive; (5) there should be periodic evaluation. 

Probably the most important way for improving guidance services 
is through employment of competent counselors. Training programs 
are now offered by many colleges and universities across the nation to 
provide for education of pupil personnel workers. These training 
programs are geared to meet the standards recommended by profes- 
sional organizations and the credential requirements for guidance now 
required by nearly all of the states. 


Suggested Problems 

1. Yoxir school is about to begin a period of in-service training in 
gui or tea ers. You have been asked to present a case study. How 
would you determme which pnpU to use for the study? What information 
do you need to help you prepare the study? 

Make up a check list for evaluating the orientation program of a 

3. "S^^at steps would you take in evaluating the counseling service of 
your school.'* 

courses (if any) are required for teachers in your 
state? What is required for other school personnel (principal, counselors, 
school nurse, etc.)? 

5. What are the personal qualities of a good counselor? How may the 
selection of qualified counselors be insured? 
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!Methoc}s of 
Expressing lest Scores 


JL/jc following bulletin, reprinted by permission of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, offers help for interpreting test scores. The texts 
listed in the Suggested Readings in Chapter 7 explain how the scores 
may he computed. 


Methods of Expressing Test Scores 

An individual’s test score acquires meaning when it can be compared witli the 
scores of well-identified groups of people. Manuals for tests provide tables of 
norms to make it easy to compare indisiduals and groups. Several sj’Stems for 
deriving more meaningful “standard scores” from raw scores have been svidcly 
adopted. All of them reveal the relative status of individuals svithin a group. 

The fundamental equivalence of the most popular standard score systems Is 
illustrated in the chart on the next page. Wc hope the cliart and the accompany- 
ing description will be useful to counselors, personnel officers, clinical diagnosti- 
cians and others in helping them to show the uninitiated the essential simplicity 
of standard score sj’stcms, pcrccnlUe equivalents, and their relation to the ideal 
normal distribution. , 

Sooner or later, every textbook drs- aro anchored to the dimensions ami 
cussion of test scores introduces the cliamctrristics of this curse. And h.- 
Wl-sliaped norm.al ctiix-e. Tlie stitdenl leams by ohwnation of actual ^r^t 
of testing soon le.tms that many of the setwe distributions lh.it the Ideal mathe- 
methods of deriving meaningful scores iiiatical curse Is a rcasoiuhly g«xj 
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approximaUon of many practical cases. 
He learns to use the standardized 
properties of the ideal curve as a 
model. 

Let us look first at the curve itself 
NoOce that there are no raw scored 
printed along the baseline. The graph 
is generalized; it describes an idealized 
distribuUon of scores of any group on 
any test. We are free to use any 
numerical scale we like. For any par- 
ticular set of scores, we can be arbi- 
trary and call the average score zero. 
In technical terms we “equate" the 
mean raw score to zero. Similarly we 


can choose any convenient number, 
say 1.00, to represent the scale distance 
of one standa^ deviation.^ Thus, if a 
distribution of scores on a particular 
test has a mean of 36 and a standard 
deviation of 4, the zero point on the 
baseline of our curve would be equiva- 
lent to an original score of 36; one 
unit to the right, -j- Iff, would be 
equivalent to 40, (36 + 4); and one 

*The mathematical symbol for the 
standard deviation is the lower case 
Greek letter sigma or ff. .These terms 
are used interchangeably in this article. 
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is, IQs of the type used in the 

Wechsler scales have come to be 
known as deviation IQs, as contrasted 
with the IQs developed from scales in 
which a derived mental age is divided 
by chronological age. 

Users of -the Wechsler scales should 
establish clearly in their minds the 
relationship of subtest scaled scores 

“Every once in a while we receive 
a letter from someone who suggests 
that the Wechsler scales ought to 
generate a wider range of IQs. The 
reply is very simple. If we want a 
wider range of IQs all we have to do 
is to choose a larger arbitrary standard 
deviation, say, 20 or 25. Under the 
present system, i:3<r gives IQs of 55 
to 145, with a few rare cases below 
and a few rare cases above. If we 
used 20 as the standard deviation, we 
would arbitrarily increase the ±3<7 
range of IQs from 55-145 to 40-160. 
This is a wider range of numbers! 
But, test users should never forget that 
adaptations of this kind do not change 
the responses of the people who took 
the test, do not change the order of 
the persons in relation to each other, 
and. do not change the psychological 
meaning attached to an IQ. 


and the deviation IQs to the other 
standard score systems, to the ordinary 
percentile rank interpretation, and to 
the deviation units on the baseline of 
the normal curve. For example, every 
Wechsler examiner should recognize 
that an IQ of 130 is a score equivalent 
to a deviation of +2(r, and that this 
IQ score delimits approximately the 
upper two per cent of the population. 
If a clinician wants to evaluate a 
Wechsler IQ of 85 along with per- 
centile ranks on several other tests 
given in school, he can mentally con- 
vert the IQ of 85 to a percentile rank 
of about 16, this being the percentile 
equal to a deviation from the mean of 
—1^. Of course he should also con- 
sider the appropriateness and com- 
parability of norms. 

Efficiency in interpreting test scores 
in counseling, in clinical diagnosis, and 
in personnel selection depends, in part, 
on facility in thinking in terms of the 
major interrelated plans by which 
meaningful scores are derived from raw 
scores. It is hoped that this graphic 
presentation will be helpful to all who 
in their daily work must help others 
understand the information conveyed 
by numerical test scores. — H. G. S. 
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tical terms, from —3.0 to One 

can compute them to more decimal 
places if one wishes, although comput- 
ing to a single decimal place is usually 
sufBcient. One can compute z-scores 
by equating the mean to 0.00 and the 
standard deviation to 1.00 for a distri- 
bution of any shape, but the relation- 
ships shown in this figure between the 
z-score equivalents of raw scores and 
percentile equivalents of raw scores are 
correct only for normal distributions. 
The interpretation of standard score 
systems derives from the idea of using 
the normal curve as a model. 

As can be seen, T-scores are directly 
related to z-scores. The mean of the 
raw scores Is equated to 50, and the 
standard deviation of the raw scores is 
equated to 10. Thus a z-score of 
-hl.5 means the same as a T-score of 
65. T-scores are usually expressed in 
whole numbers from about 20 to 80. 
The T-score plan eliminates negative 
numbers and thus facilitates many 
computations,* 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board uses a plan in which both deci- 
mals and negative numbers are avoided 
by setting the arbitrary mean at 500 
points and the arbitrary sigma at an- 
other convenient unit, namely, 100 
points. The experienced tester or 
counselor who hears of a Collece 
Board SAT-V score of 550 at once 
thinks, “Half a sigma (SO points) 
above average (500 points) on the 
CEEB basic norms.” And when he 
hears of a score of 725 on SAT-N, he 
can interpret, "Plus Therefore, 

better than the 98th percentile.” 

During World War II the Navy used 
the T-score plan of reporting test status. 

’T-scores and percentiles both have 
50 as the main reference point, an 
occasional source of confusion to those 
who do not insist on careful labelling 
of data and of scores of individuals in 
their records. 


The Army used still another system 
xvilh a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 20 points. 

Another derivative of the general 
standard score system is the stanine 
plan, developed by psychologists in the 
Air Force during the war. The plan 
divides the norm population into nine 
groups, hence, “standard nines." Ex- 
cept for stanine 9, the top, and stanine 
1, the bottom, these groups are spaced 
in half-sigma units. Thus, stanine 5 
is defined as including the people who 
are within ±0.2S(r of the mean. Sta- 
nine 6 is the group defined by the half- 
sigma distance on the baseline between 
+0.25 <t and -l-0.75<r. Stanines 1 and 
9 include all persons who are below 
— 1.75 it and above -fl.75<r, respec- 
tively. The result is a distribution in 
which the mean is 5.0 and the standard 
deviation is 2.0. 

Just below the line showing the 
demarcation of the nine groups in the 
stanine system there is a row of per- 
centages which indicates the per cent 
of the total population in each of the 
stanines. Thus 7 per cent of the 
population ^vill be in stanine 2, and 
20 per cent in the middle group, sta- 
nine 5. 

Interpretation of the Wechsler scales 
(W-B I, W-B II, Wise, and WAIS) 
depends on a knowledge of standard 
scores. A subject’s raw score on each 
of the subtests in these scales is con- 
verted, by appropriate norms tables, to 
a standard score, based on a mean 
of 10 and a standard deviation of 3. 
The sums of standard scores on the 
Verbal Scale, the Performance Scale, 
and the Full Scale are then converted 
into IQs. These IQs are based on a 
standard score mean of 100, the con- 
ventional number for representing the 
IQ of the average person in a given 
age group. The standard deviation of 
the IQs is set at 15 points. In practi- 
cal terms, then, roughly two-thirds of 
the IQs are between 85 and 115, that 
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Counseling — Its Tools and Techniques. (22 min.) Carl F. Mehnke. Illustrates 
counseling procedures used with a high school boy. 

Curriculum Based on Child Deoelopment. (12 min.) McGraw-Hill. Shows 
how a fourth-grade teacher adapted the curriculum to the needs of her pupils. 

Design of American Public Education. ( 16 min. ) McGraw-Hill. Indicates 
aims and practices of our democratic school system. 

Developmental Characteristics of Preadolescents. (18 min.) McGraw-Hill. A 
study of two nine year olds. 

Elementartj School Children, Part 1. Each Child Is Different. (17 min.) Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Portrays the lives of five children in a fifth-grade class on the 
first day of a new school year. 

Elementary School Children, Part 2. Discovering Individual Differences. (25 
min.) McGraw-Hill. Shows how a fifth-grade teacher studies her pupils by 
observation, cumulative records, behawor journal, discussion with teachers, 
interviews with parents, and staff conferences. 

Emotional Health. (20 min.) McGraw-HilL Shows a college student who is 
referred to a psychiatrist for help. 

Eye of the Beholder. (14 min.) Illustrates that people interpret behavior of 
others in terms of their own points of view. 

Families First. (18 min.) New York Stale Department of Commerce. Con. 
trasts patterns of family life, causes of tension, frustrations, and attitudes. 

Family Circles. (31 min.) McGraw-Hill, 1949 (National Film Board, Canada). 
Shows how attitudes of parents influence attitudes of children. 

Farewell to Childhood. (23 min.) Mental Health Materials Center. How a 
school counselor helped a teen-age girl to work out better relaUons %vith her 


parents. 

Fears of Children. (29 min.) Mental Health Materials Center. Parent-child 
situation where mother coddles and father uses sterner discipline. 

Feelings of Depression. (30 min.) McGraw-Hill. 1950 (Mental Mechanisms 
Series, Produced by National Film Board, Canada). Case history of a young 
businessman who requires psychiatric assistance. 

Feelings of Hostility. (27 min.) McGraw-Hill, 1948 (Mental Mechanisms 
Series, Produced by National FUm Board, Canada). The case bislory of Clare, 
an outwardly successful young woman but one whose childhood was filled wtii 
hostility. 

Feeling, of Relectlcm. (23 min.) McCmw-Hill. 1947 (Mental Mechanism, 
Series. Produced by National Film Boanl. Canada). Case study of a young 
woman suffering from physical symptoms who is referred to a psycliiatnst. 

Finger Pointing. (22 min.) New York University. Use of Bnger pamting for 

self-expression. . , . h ji 

First Lessons. (22 min.) Mental Health Film Board. An emohonally dis- 

‘ turhed child enters a second-grade class. 

The Frustrating Four onrl Foscinoting Fines. (22 mm.) .McCraw-I dl. 193- 
(Ages and Stages Series. Produced by Crawley Films for Nat.onal Fdm Board 

CoLi%ccch for Gary. (20 min.) McCraw-HIlI. 1953. Shows what schools 
might do In understanding and helping children with sj^l. d.lBadtl^ 

Hard Fraught Vp. (40 min.) Mental Health Materials Center. How two hoys 
are helped by a child-welfare worker. 
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Lhe following films have been widely and effectively used by 
instructors of guidance and related courses. There are and will be 
many more excellent films produced. A list of sources of information 
about films is given in Chapter 13. 

As the descriptions are necessarily brief, previewing of films before 
showing by instructors is suggested. 

ActivityGroup Therapy. (50 mia.) Columbia University Press, 1950. Presents 
ea ent o emotionally disturbed boys, ages ten and eleven. Should only 
be shown to advanced classes. 

Angrj Boj. (33 mm.) IntemaKonal Film Bureau. 1951. Belates the behavior 
f ^ ^ w o ste s the teacher s money to the family setting. Shows methods 
of treatment m a child-guidance clinie. 

As^gnment Tomorrow. (20 min.) National Education Association. Shows 

• -A *1 urents. (10 min.) Ent^clopedia Britannica Films. Illustrates 
individual diSerences and infant needs 

CMdren-s Emotions. (22mi„.) McGraw-Hill. 1950 (Crawley Films). Presents 
some of the major emotions of childhood. 

A Ctes for Tommy. (20 min.) L» Angdes City Schools. 1950, Story of 


Client-Centered Therapy, two parts, 
versity. Presents Carl Rogers 
middle-aged mother. 

420 


experimental class for mentally retarded children. 


(30 1 


in. each) Pennsylvania State Uni- 
with a graduate student and a 
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Whoever You Are. (20 min.) New York University. How a New York 
neighborhood meets prejudice. 

Who's Delinquent? Eadio Coiporation of America. 

Why Cant Jimmy Read? (18 min.) Syracuse University. Shows the work of 
a reading clinic. 

Willie and the Mouse. (11 min.) Teaching Film Custodians, 1946 Produced 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer — Passing Parade). Illustrates how experimental 
studies in learning have been applied in the classroom. 

Your Health at Home (color). (10 min.) Stresses good health habits. 
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He Acts His Age. (15 min.) McGraw-Hill. Examines the play habits of 
children from one to fifteen years of age. 

Helping Teachers to Understand Children, Parts 1 and 2. (25 min. each part) 

United World Films. Portrays work of Child Study Institute of University of 
Maryland. Teacher’s study on pre-adolescent. 

The High Wall. (32 min.) McGraw-Hill. Reveals nature of prejudice among 
youth and adults. 

Human Growth. (19 min.) McGraw-Hill. Presents facts of human growth 
in objective style. 

Human Reproduction. (20 min.) McGraw-Hill. 

The King and the Lion. (12 min.) Athena Films. A human-relations film for 
children and adults. 


Let Me See (color). (20 min.) McGraw-Hill, 1953. Parent and school co- 
operatively plan for blind child. 

Life with Baby. ( 18 min. ) March of Time, 1946. Describes research at the 
Yale University clinic by Dr. Gesell. 

Life with Junior. (18 min.) March of Tune, 1949 ( with Child Study Associa- 
tion). The typical day in the life of a boy. 

Listening Eyes (color). (20 min.) Johix Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles. Shows 
training for the deaf. 


Maintaining'Classroom Discipline. (14 min.) McGraw-Hill, 1947. 

The Afeaning of Adolescence. (20 min.) McGraw-Hill. 

Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood: The Groundwork of Democracy. (33 
min.) New York University. 

Meeting the Needs of Adolescents. (19 min.) McGraw-Hill. 

Of Pups and Puzzles. (11 min.) Encyclopedia Britannica Films. Three young 
meii apply for a job. Demonstrates individual differences. 

OveT‘D^ndeMy. (32 min.) McGraw-Hill, 1049 (National Film Board, 
ana a). Young man requires psychiatric help to overcome strong feelings of 
overdependency developed during childhood. 

amour^ Street, (27 min.) Health Publications Institute. Parent-child rela- 
tions m a lower socio-economic family in Georgia. 

^h^cal Aspects of Puberty. (19 min.) McGraw-Hill. 

Films, 1950 (Produced by Sun 
t;. n • f ^ \ influence of parents on child, 

• min.) Athena Films. A withdrawn boy from the slums 

IS helped to recover at a special school. 

"at Los^!^ History. (14 min.) University of California 

how°^ ffflpptfwss. (25 min.) Mental Health Materials Center. Illustrates 
setting ^ attitudes are related to personality development. Puerto Rico 

sfcjinei,, (23 min.) McGraw-Hill, 1953 (National Film Board, Canada). 
SocS’c“ Afferent meaning of shyness in three children. 

Thp T. McGraw-Hill. 

Thai rousting rWs. (20 min.) McGraw-Hill. 

p c (color). (42 min.) Ideal Pictures Corporation, 58 

7 n n I Chicago, Illinois. Free film (service charge $2.50). 

0 ert. Parts 1 and 2. (40 min. each) New York University. A case 

study of a boy during pre-school and first grade. 
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State Plans 

Sec. 503. (a) Any State which desires to receive payments under this part 

shall submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State 
plan which meets the requirements of section 1004 (a)* and sets forth — 

(1) a program for testing students in the public secondary schools,* and if 
authorized by law in other secondary schools, of such State to identify 
students with outstanding aptitudes and ability, and the means of testing 
which will be utilized in carrying out such program; and 

(2) a program of guidance and counseling in the public secondary schools of 
such State (A) to advise students of courses of study best suited to their 
ability, aptitudes, and skills, and (B) to encourage students with out- 
standing aptitude and ability to complete their secondary school education, 
take the necessary courses for admission to institutions of higher education, 
and enter such institutions. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). 

Payments to States 

Sec. 504. (a) Payment under this part shall be made to those State educa- 

tional agencies which administer plans approved under section 503. For 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, such payments shall equal the amount expended 
by the State in carrying out its State plan, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for each of the tivo succeeding fiscal years, such payments shall equal 
one-half of the amount so expended, except that no State educational agency 
shall receive payment under this part for any fiscal year in excess of that States 
allotment for that fiscal year as determined imder section 502. 

(b) In any State which has a Slate plan approved under section 503 and in 
which the State educational agency is not authorized by law to m^e parents 
to cover the cost of testing studentt in any one or more secondary schwls in such 
State to determine student abilities and aptitudes, the Commissioner shall awange 
for the testing of such students and shall pay the cost thereof for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and one-half of the cost thereof for any of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years out of such States aUotment. Testing of students pursuan 
to this subsection shall, so far as practicable, be comparable to, and be done at 
the same grade levels and under the same conditions as m the case of testing ot 
students in public schools under the Stale plan. 
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Authorization 

Sec. sn. There are hereby authorized to be 
fiscal year coding June 30. 1939, arrd $7,250,000 for each of the thrr^ 
fiscal years, to eLble the Commissioner to airangc by contracts s.-i^m!tih.li 
of higher education, for the opemtioo by them of short-te™ or 
institutes for the pros-ision of training to irnprovo the 

engaged in eounsetog and guidance of students rn ^"‘’7' fIcI fa 

in sneh schools preparing to engage in such counschng and guidance. Each 


* Civet! at tl»e end of the text of Tillc \ 

’ Docs not include education bcjtjnd grade 12 
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Title V: Guidance, Counseling and Testing; Identification 
and Encouragement of Able Students* 

Port A— >$t<ile Pregromt 


Appropriations Authorized 

Sec. 501. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the three succeeding fiscal years, 
for making grants to State educational agencies under this part to assist them to 
establish and maintain programs of testing and guidance and counseling. 

Allotments to States 

Sec. 502. From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 501 for any fiscal 
year the Commissioner shall reserve such amount, but not in excess of 2 per 
centum thereof, as he may determine for allotment as provided in section 1008.* 
From the remainder of such sums the Commissioner shall allot to each State an 
arnount which be^s the same ratio to the amount of such remainder as the 

°£ S“ch State bears to the total of school-age populations of 

dl of the States. The amount allotted to any State under the preceding sentence 
for any fiscal year which is less than $20,000 shall be increased to $20,000, the 
total of increases thereby required being derived by proportionately reducing 
the amount allotted to each of the remaining States under the preceding sentence, 
but with such adjustments as may be necessary to prevent the allotment of any 
such remaining States from being thereby reduced to less than $20,000. 

* Allotments to territories and possessions 

• Digest reprinted from California Guidance NewsleHer, September 1958. 
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Academic-aptitude tests, 190-195 
Academically talented students, 424— 
426 

Acceptance, 330-331 
in counseling relationship, 305 
Achievement tests, 198-200 
Activities, extracurricular, 9 
Adams, Fay, 273 

Adams, Georgia S., 224, 225, 287, 413 
Adjustment, and learning, 267 
Administrators, 7, 402 

guidance responsibilities of, 45, 4G- 

47, 50 

Advisement, 323-324 
Alexander, F., 136 
Allan, F. R., 21 

American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 31, 380, 411 
Anastasi, Anne, 186, 224 
Andrew, D. C., 170 
Anecdotal records, 102, 160-167 
In case of Spencer, 258 
report form, 167 

Aptitude tests, academic, 190-195 
multi-factor, 194-195 
special, 195 
Aristotle, 78 


Army General Classification Test, 192 
Aubrey, J., 108 
Audio-visual aids, 28&-291 
6Ims, list of, 420-423 
sources of, 359 
Autobiograpliy, 169-172 
illustrations of, 171-172 
structured, 170-172 
unstructured, 170-171 
Autocorrective behavior, 85-86 

Bacon, F. L., 107 
Baer, M. F., 358 
Bailanl, Virginia, 62 
Balinsfcy, B., 308, 367 
Barker, R. G., 413 
Banich, Dorothy W., 81, 244 
Beers, C. W., 34 
Behavior, dynamics of, 132-133 
identification of problems, 141-143 
prediction of, 137-138 
report forms, 147-148 
social, 243-244 
understanding of, 133 
Bellflower School District. 202 
Benetllct, Buth, 12 < 

Bennett, Margaret, K., 298 
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dividual, engaged, or preparing to engage in counseling and guidance in a public 
secondary school, who attends an institute operated under the provisions of this 
part shall be eligible (after application thereof) to receive a stipend at the rate 
of $75 per week for the period of his attendance at such institute, and each such 
individual with one or more dependents shall receive an additional stipend at 
the rate of $15 per week for each such dependent for the period of such 
attendance. 


AdminUlration of Stole Plans 

Sec. 1004. (a) No State plan submitted under one of the titles of this Act 
shall be approved by the Commissioner which does not — 

(1) provide, in the case of a plan submitted under Title III* or under Title V, 
or section 1009’ of this title, that the State educational agency will be the 
sole agency for administering the plan; 

(2) provide that such commission or agency will make such reports to the 
Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties 
under such title or section; and 

(3) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the Slate under such title or section. 

^Pertains to science, mathematics and modem foreign language instruction 
Pertains to statistical services of State educational agencies 



Cooperative School and College Ability 
Tests (SCAT), 192 
Cooperman, I. G., 345 
Coordinating councils, 223 
Cost of guidance services, 62-63 
Counseling, and advisement, 323 
and teaching, 325-326 
concepts in, 301-320 
continuum in, 323 
definition of, 301 
eclectic approach to, 317-318 
elements in, 302-303, 322-323 
goals of, 302, 306-310 
interpretation of data in, 333-334 
procedures in, 321-339 
self-expression in, 310-311 
steps in, 327-339 
Counseling services, 8 
Counselor, 322 
certification of, 407-409 
limitations of, 311-312 
preparation oK 407-411 
qualities of, 326, 409-411 
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responsibilities of, 52-53 
Covina School District, 141-156 
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in drama, 239-240 
in music, 248 
in writing, 240-241 
Cronbach, L. J., 225 
Crosby, J., 62 
Crow, A., 63, 166 
Crow, L. D., 63, 166 
Cruze, W. W., 113 
Cunningham, Ruth, 180, 298 
Curriculum, art in, 245 
communication skills in, 234-242 
core, 233-234 
guidance-oriented, 229-252 
ideal, 250 

in classroom, 232-233 
industrial arts in, 248-249 
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personality development in, 231-232 
physical education in, 249-250 
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social studies in, 242-244 
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Cutts, Norma E., 34 
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Daily schedules, 176-177 
Dale, E., 235, 290 
Dali, E. A., 279 
Darley, J. G., 222, 316 
Darwin, C., 131 
Davis, A. W., 114, 127 
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gence or Problem Solving Ability 
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Defense mechanisms, 86-92 
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retreating from reality, 89-90 
DeHaan, R. F., 252 
Democracy, and guidance, 22-24 
Demosthenes, 89 
Denny, R., 127 

Development, guidance in, 11-12 
personality, 69-127 
community values, 121 
in curriculum, 231-232 
in home and community, 101-127 
sanctions in, 93-94 
social, 242-244 
vocational, 97-98, 341—342 
developmental tasks in, 98 
life stages in, 97-98 
Developmental history, report form, 
153-154 

D’ Evelyn, Katherine E., 276 
Dewey, John, 26, 27, 395 
Dewey, R., 129 
Diaries, 177 
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(DAT), 195 
Discipline, 9 
in classroom, 265-266 
Diserens, C. M., 246 
Dollard. J., 288 
Douglass, II. G., 230 
DowTiing, L. N., 170 
Driscoll, G. P., 180 
Dunsmoor, C. E., 391 
Duvall, Ev’clj’n M., 127 

Ebersole, L., 125 
Edmonson, J. B., 107 
Education, and pifdancc, 6-8 
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Bios, P., 180 
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Bronowski, J., 39 
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Bruce, W. F., 46 
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Case conference, 55-56 
Case study, 213, 222 
Cattell, R. B., 33, 71, 121 
Chapman, A. L., 21 
Child, care of, 107-108 
Child-accounting service, 8-9 
Child-study programs, 141 
Children, in detention, 382 
in foster homes, 383 
Choice, 208 
Churches, 378-383 
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Client-centered therapy, 314 
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Clinical services, 8 
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Cohen, L., 132 
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285 
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Community organizations, 117 
Community resources, 376-385 
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services of, 377 
Conference, case, 213, 223 
parent-teacher, 276, 323-324 
pupil, 323-324 
report form, 210 
Conformity, 117-120 
Cook, Elaine, 413 
Cook, L., 413 

Cooperative General Achievement 
Tests, Revised Series, 198 
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Group, definition of, 279 
individual in, 279-280 
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teacher in, 285 
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and adjustment, 281 
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Grouping, 267 
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Philadelphia School District, 56-59 
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Pupil personnel scn-ices, <-9 
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